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A Note to the Reader 


W RITING a book like the one you have m your hands is 
a pohte form of plagiarism or, better, a kind of mental 
kleptomama Into it goes a distillation of ideas and facts from 
every conceivable source, from conversation and readmg, and 
from study and observation. To assign credits for ideas, opm- 
lons, or expressions would be ahen to the purpose of this vol- 
ume, which is to brmg alive and make chaQengmg one of the 
most pressmg aspects of our common life 

What I have to say m this book is the result of some years 
of observation and experience among cmmnals and with crime. 
For more than six years I have hved with a vivid awareness 
that our current techniques for handlmg the problem of emne 
are pitifully madequate, that we have been bogged down by 
misconceptions about crime and criminals, that these inade- 
quacies of techmque and these misconceptions are endlessly 
perpetuated through the usual textbooks and other vehicles of 
expression. The trouble has been, I think, that writers about 
crime have approached it from an acadenuc and theoretical 
standpomt and have rarely, if ever, plunged mto the deeps of 
the offender’s very bemg with him. This I have done, many 
tunes 

The orientation throughout this volume is both practical 
and analytical While most of it is unoriginal— the plagiarism 
and kleptomania mentioned before— some of it is novel, at least 
in the sense that it has not before appeared m a work on crime 
Particularly is this true about my ideas relatmg to the role of 
the ego and aUied matters with which the practicmg p^cho- 
analyst will either agree or disagree, dependmg upon lus train- 
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ing, his own experience m the treatment of cmmnotics, and 
what he knows from direct observation about the psjrchology 
of the ego and the psychogenetics of crime. 

If thiR book makes you think about the matters on which 
It touches, I shall have to thank my students of the years from 
1940 to 1943 at Bucknell Umversity. It was at their suggestion 
that I first began to entertain seriously die idea of writing such 
a work What they w'anted me to do was, essentially, to tran- 
scribe the highly illustrated lectures they heard and to put 
them mto such a form that the student or his father or his 
fiiend could follow without the interruption of graphs and 
figures that become outdated as the mk dries or of distractmg 
pedagogical obeisances, such as diose made to the dubious im- 
mortdity of a footnote They wanted, m brief, to know about 
crune and those people whom I call, after the suggestion of 
Arthur N Foxe, cnmmotics- They wanted to know about it 
and them because they perceived, as I think we all do, the para- 
dox of crune and the menace Some of them even saw its mean- 
ing in terms of its cancerous spread from cnmmotic mdividu- 
als to cnmmotic nattons. And some of them wdl not be able 
to read this book because of it. 

You wiU find herem an approach to crime which at first may 
frighten you a bit because the experience of confrontmg enm- 
inosis may seem a htde like standmg before a mirror. That is 
because, whether you know it or not or whether you admit it 
or not, the crime problem is your problem, and crime exists 
because you permit it to exist 

You, reader, have it m your power to wipe out crime If 
you wanted to— and m the chapter on punishment you will find 
some reasons why you don’t want to— if you wanted to you 
could make this book as much of a cuno and a rehc as the 
pyramids or the strange figures on Easter Island But the first 
thing that you must do about enme is to leai n about it 

Robert M Lindner 

Lewisburg, Penna , June, 1945 
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1. An Orientation 


A mong the most pressmg and challengmg problems con- 
frontmg civilization are those pioduced by the phe- 
nomenon called crime. When we consider the technical 
achievements man has scored against the unfriendly fragment 
of the umverse which stages both his bnth and his bunal, the 
persistence of a kmd of behavior so opposed to his best m- 
terests appears strange and even terrifying To understand 
such a variety of behavior and to develop techmques for con- 
trolhng it, IS the task of ciumnology, a sdighdy retarded child 
of the social and biological sciences 
The reason for the ret^dation of the study of crimes and 
cnminals is to be found in the fact that, unlike such mde- 
pendent sciences as physics and chemistry, progress m cnmi- 
nology is utterly dependent upon advances m related dis- 
ciplmes Until from psycholcgy he can obtam reliable ex- 
planations for human behavior, the cnmmologist is at a loss to 
explam any given instance of crime Untd sociology provides a 
vahd descriptive termmology with which to depict the anat- 
omy and mechames of the social organism, the criminologist 
cannot estnnate the role in crime of the social settmg. 

This cnpphng dependence seems to have fostered among 
some students of crnmnology an attitude of resigned despair 
and a fearfulness which is expressed by desperate clinging to 
ideological life rafts So, for instance, one cnmmologist will 
exploit the shoddy remnants of Association Theory (transpos- 
ing ways of behaving for ideas) to construct an mclusive ex- 
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planauon of most if not all crime Another, hopelessly bogged 
by an inability to admit even one economic termite, will hold 
out to the bitter end for an entirely physical mterpretation of 
crime Then, opposed to the cautious, there are the faddists 
who crowd aboard any tram that happens to be Icavmg the 
station Dependmg upon the moment, they will ride the 
vitamm limited, the glandular express, the Freudian flyer, or 
the Lemn local 

In a sense, however, the dependence of cnmmology on 
other smdies is a disg^ed blessmg Smce die field encom- 
passes almost every branch of knowledge, no one person could 
be expected to master even the basic pimciples and methods 
of all Thus some of the burdens and responsibihties for de- 
velopment of the field are placed m the hands of mdividuals 
tramed thoroughly m the practices and techmques of related 
subjects The function of the crmunologist, then, is to abstract 
the findings of sister studies and apply them to his own 

It is indeed difficult to think of a science or a branch of 
knowledge which m some way does not relate to cnmmology. 
Sociology surveys the social miheu m which crune occurs and 
criminals perform It seeks to provide us with explanations of 
behavior originating m the social setting and due to forces 
resultu^ from man’s mteraction with man From psychology 
we obtam concepts relatii^ to the dynamic processes and 
fancnons of mmd and human performance, boA normal and 
abnormal Of paramount importance for our study is the 
work of the psychologist m the realm of motivation Anthro- 
pology illuminates the mist which surrounds primitive cul- 
tures and their modes of behavior with regard to crime, and 
sheds light on historical and ethnological considerations One 
branch of anthropology is concerned with mjn as a purely 
ph 3 ^cal organism, and its practitioners collect data m terms 
of human tjrpes which offer challenging propositions to the 
cnmmologist Ph37siology, anatomy, medicme, and psychiatry 
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offer information bearing upon the relationships of organs 
and bodily processes to behavior Economics and pohtical 
science seek to explam the immutable postnlates which under- 
he the social structure Law defines and fixes the framewoik 
of the permissible Even physics and chemistry are utilized 
m the detection of crime and the setthng of mdividual re- 
sponsibihty This hst could be extended indefimtely, but 
enough has been said to establish the dependency of cmm- 
nology on other fields of knowledge as well as some of its 
relations to them 

Whether or not cnmmology itself can be conadered a 
science is a question that need trouble no one but pedants It 
IS enough for us to note that our smdy has, through the years, 
collected a respectable store of knowledge m the form of un- 
alterable facts, that on the basis of such facts predictions 
about individual or social behavior can be made, that statistical 
methods for gathcnng and mtetpreang data are employed, and 
that we have reached a stage where experimentation is re- 
garded as feasible 

Science, pseudo-science, or intellectual gymnastics, cnmi- 
nology is the study of two lands of behavior mdividual and 
social On the one hand it seeks to collect information about 
persons who commit cnmcs, as well as to comprehend their 
motives and the infiuences which caused such motives to be 
translated mto action On the other hand it attempts to ex- 
amme society for information about the machmery which it 
has set up to deal with crimes and cnmmals, as well as for 
factors pertment to crime-producing which originate m social 
situations So cnmmology is really the study of man’s behavior 
as an individual and also in groups as it relates to crime 

As one would expect, because of the midzonal position of 
criminology between the social and biological sciences, logic 
supports the cnmmologist’s use of whatever tools and in- 
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stnunents these other disciplines employ No method should 
be foreign to the student of crime so long as it offers the 
remotest possibihty of getting at the facts The important 
dung is to learn as much as we can about what are called 
crimes and the people who are called cnimnals Whether this 
enfails vivisection, immolation m formaldehyde, observation 
under a microscope, or filling m blanks on questionnaire 
sheets, is a matter of no great moment 

From a review of current as well as historical practices it 
would seem that techmques of coUectmg and treating m- 
formation m crmunology can be subsumed under about six 
general headings 

1 The statistical method has been a commonly accepted 
procedure since it was ‘‘discovered” by that amiable gemus. 
Sir Francis Galtom It consists m reducmg the facts of 
physique or circumstance or mdividual history to umts which 
can be treated quantitatively for the establishment of norms, 
for the comparison of one person or group with other persons 
or groups, for the discovery of relationships of consonance 
or dissonance between and among items. This method has a 
language and laws of its own, and it has come to be regarded 
with considerable awe especially among mdividuals who feel 
insecure about an3rthii]g unless it can be expressed and mampu- 
lated as a number Latter-day knowledge has been so affected 
by statistics that today it is regarded as an essential lesearch 
took It has served crmunology by coUectmg a hbrary of 
studies showing trends m crime, characteristics of persons who 
commit crimes, geographical distributions of unlawful acts 
and cmnmals, and coundess other aspects of the problems m 
our field 

While this counting of both real and hypothetical noses 
has unquestionably contributed markedly to crmunology, 
statistics IS by itself a somewhat unreliable tool In the fii^ 
place It IS coldly inhuman m its assumption that it can sub- 
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sutute a mampulable hieroglyphic for a sahde personality or 
social charactensac which, in any case, cannot he divorced 
from the total organism and situation. That is, the reduction 
of any feature of personahty or aspect of behavior to a smgle 
number (or even a collection of numbers and symbols) tends 
to encourage one to forget that he is dealmg with an item m a 
“frame of reference” from which it is impossible to separate it. 
We should always remember that any given personality feature 
does not exist by itself and can only infrequently be dissected 
out of the pattern And we should also menaon the remarkable 
ease with which statistical material allows itself to be handled. 
This pomt need not be stressed for we are all familiar with the 
numerical feats performed by modem advertisers who have 
learned this fact and exploit it to die limits of human creduhiy 

Behavior— even crnmnal behavior— is not and never will be 
resolvable to numerical formulae and signs The personahty 
IS d3mamic, and the patterns created, while they probably 
follow a master design, are ever-changing The writer would 
go so far as to assert that one of the most potent agents for im- 
pedmg progress m cmnmology is just this practice of abstract- 
ing non-hving matter from die biography of an offender and 
comparing this lifeless stuff with su^ar detntus from the 
hves of other cmmnals. 

The use of statistics has been jusnffed on the grounds that, 
m spite of such cnncism as we have mdicated, they do give 
some information about enme m terms of its volume and 
trends, generally desenbe offenders of the law, and aid ad- 
mimstrators m viewmg and reporting the magmtnde of their 
problems and the success of their methods But even if the 
foregoing statements about the statistical method were entirely 
untrue, the fact would remam that statistics m cnimnology are 
notoriously untrustworthy Take enme volume, for instance 
No one would be so foolish as to mamtam that our figures re- 
flect the true number of crimes committed Everyone knows 
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that the majonty of those who commit cnimnal acts “get away 
with them ” Even if a cnimnal k caught, tried, and convicted, 
we have only one criminal act, one tnol, and one conviction 
to record, re^dless of the fact that the cmrunal may have 
been engaged m forty offenses before apprehension. And 
what confusion results in our figmes on crime volume when 
a new law is passed, an old one abrogated, or an existing 
statute modified' Immediately a whole new set of cmnmals is 
created (or abohshed) and our statements are scattered to the 
winds We were recently provided with an excellent illustra- 
tion of this when the Selective Service Act was promulgated 
With its enactment, the evader and sometimes even the ob- 
jector became a criminal, and our statistics a^un demonstrated 
dependency upon legislative activity 

Only the very naive have no appreciation of the role pohtics 
plays m crime Where the District Attorney is ambitiously 
eyemg the gubernatorial chair, convictions may mount as he 
sets out on a zealous campaign to impress the voters, and 
persons who otherwise would have evaded conviction arc 
paraded m tnumph through the headhnes In this connection 
the deals madem the privacy of iheDA.’s office or the judicial 
chambers are never reflected m our volume-and-trend sta- 
tistics. To obtain a convicnon without expense to the State 
or danger of reversal on appeal or lengthy and diflicult trial 
procedure with the verdict m doubt, a D A or a judge may 
come to terms with an offender He is, let us say, guilty on 
five counts or charges. He agrees to enter a plea of guilty to 
the least of the five, to “settle** for a three-year prison term, 
to refram from contestmg his guilt m return for immunity on 
the remainmg charges The D A gets his conviction, the pubhc 
being duly informed. The State has been saved the expense 
and bother of a long, drawn-out trial. The offender is re- 
heved with havmg to serve only a fraction of the tune his 
offenses merit Everyone is satisfied except the cnniinologist 
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(who for five crimes can enter only one) and Justice (who 
IS bhnd anyhow) 

One important prerequisite for the treatment of data sta- 
tistically IS the obtainmg of “representative samples”, that is, 
the statistician, before he can apply his formulae, must be as- 
sured that the group with which he is deahng accurately re- 
flects the larger group which is not available but to which his 
conclusioiis unll apply To obtain a representative samplmg 
in botany is relativdy simple, to obtam a representative sam- 
pling m cnmmology is well-mgh impossible Who would dare 
to mamtam that our prison population is similar to the great 
mass of unapprehended cnmmals? As a matter of truth, the 
very fact that they have been caught suggests that they are m 
some way different It is notorious that the higher-ups, the 
“big shots” and bosses, are rarely convicted, frequently never 
see the inside of a courtroom, much less a jailhouse 

Then there is the matter of the sources of criminal statistics 
These are threefold The first and most important reportmg 
agency is the pohee, to whom a enme is first made known 
But not every crime committed is entered or reported From 
the side of the pubhc, this may be because of fear of con- 
sequences, a natural reluctance to approach the authonties, or 
a shyness of pubhaty From the side of the pohee, this may 
be because of negligence, ignorance, or corruptibihty In any 
case, such reports as are made to a central pubheanon such as 
Uniform Cftme Repmts tend, quite naturally, to show up die 
best side of the pohee force m question Reporting too many 
crimes (in spite of the mescapable fact that they happened) 
would reflect on police eflSciency, reportmg too few crimes 
would perhaps brmg the budget shears uncomfortably close 
So, m genei^ pohee reports must be regarded with sus- 
picion. 

A second source for statistics is the courts Such flgures as 
are available from the judiciary mvolve prosecution and 
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methods of dispensing justice The difficulty arises from the 
fact that mmor courts do not enter figures, and that difEerent 
courts handle their cases differently The nunor pohce and 
municipal courts are free in some instances to dispose of cases 
without supervision or obhgation to record proceedmgs, and 
much material which is considered important for any bona fide 
survey of cnminal activity is lost When it is considered that 
there are about three thousand counties m the Umted States 
with trial courts and jurisdiction subject only to appellate 
review, the magmtude of this loss of valuable data can be 
appreciated 

A final source for criminal statistics is represented by the 
penal institutions Even when we discount the fact that many 
smaller places of detention such as workhouses, city and 
county jails, as well as stockades and roadgangs do not collect 
information, figures obtamed from penal sources are neces- 
sarily inaccurate Much of the material is obtamed from the 
prisoner himself and is usually unreliable because it cannot 
be verified Such seemingly simple data as those mvolvmg age, 
reddence, place of birth, etc , undergo miraculous transforma- 
tion as the offender seeks to cover his tracks, avoid mvolvmg 
family or accomplices, or attempts to put himself m a more 
favorable light 

So much, then, for the method of statistics m crimmology 
Our final word regarding it is that it is a valuable tool which 
we seem not to have mastered as yet. 

2. The method of expermtent is only now findmg a place 
as a technique m criminology In general, four varieties of 
experiment seem feasible in the search for knowledge about 
Clime The first technique consists m subjecting the known 
offender to a vanety of carefully controlled conditions, and 
from his performance under such circumstances formulating 
generally apphcable principles or deduemg pertment informa- 
tion relative to cnmmals. It is, in short, a way of finding out 
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something about crmunals One typical experiment had for 
Its objective the study of possible differences between the 
behavior of criminals and non-cmninals m response to a 
situaaon designed to produce the emotion of fear Changes 
m blood pressure, respiration, and electiical resistance on the 
skm were obtained and compared This led to the formula- 
tion of hypotheses regardmg emotional differences between 
convicted offenders and extra-institutional persons 

A second kmd of experiment deals with the treatment of 
crime, concenung itself with the handling of crnnmals m 
insututions and with the discovery of satisfactory methods of 
rehabihtation and reform Adminikrators and prison architects 
alike have devised various types of institutions for the custody 
of different penal groups, and such physical plants are, so to 
speak, themselves on trial with respect to their suitabihty for 
the keeping of men and women assigned to them Treatment 
methods, ranging from the electric-shock therapy^ of psycho- 
pathic offenders to the psychoanalysis of compulsive thieves, 
are utilized by competent personnel m an experimental man- 
ner. Under this heading belongs the experimental usage of a 
hormonal preparation recently tried with certam semally 
maladjusted offenders. 

A third variety of experiment deals with the study of crim- 
inal attitudes, traits, or characteristics and has for its purpose 
the discovety and recognition of sitnations likely to produce 
enme and mdividuals l^ely to respond to such situations by 
criminal behavior Of this general type was an experiment m 
which school children, all of whom had been explored psycho- 
logically and physically, were giv«i money and sent to the 
comer store to make a purchase They were told the arride 
to be boi^ht was a certain pnee, and dut the teacher expected 
to receive a certam sum in change By pre-arrangement, the 
storekeeper charged each child less than the child expected 
The basic question became "What are the special character- 
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istics (amtudes, traits, features of history, etc ) of those chil- 
dren who retain the extra moneys 
Finally, experiments on a grander scale are attempted In 
this variation, persons and sometimes whole commumties are 
observed under various conditions and both mdividual and 
group behavior charted One such ambitious experiment un- 
dertook to record the behavior of a commumty purposely 
chosen from near an mdustrial center and another in a more 
rural situation Here the physical environment rather than 
the mdividual was the variable 
There exist many imnor variations in the broad four- 
pronged experimental schema sketched above All of these 
methods are open to some general criticisms which echo the 
accusations we have apphed against the statistical method of 
approach Representative samples are almost impossible to 
obtam, situations are necessarily “cold” because they arise 
withm laboratory walls or under controlled conditions ^nd 
hence lack the warm reahty of life experiences Yet the very 
fact that experimental regard is directed on the pressmg prob- 
lems of crime and criminals speaks well for the future of our 
study, and what harvest has been gathered has been rich 
3 The method of analysts finds a place m criminology as 
one of two a pnon techmques designed to uncover material 
relevant to crime Operationally it is comparable to the pro- 
cedure employed by a detective who is faced with the fact 
of a c riminal event It, too, begins with the fact of crime or 
criminal behavior, and then traces it warily to personal or 
social sources beheved potent miough to have caused or con- 
tributed to behavior of the criminal kmd This is the method 
favored most by the philosophers and logicians of criminology, 
as well as by our sodal moralists and reformers Generally 
this way of searching for knowledge suffers from one great 
fault: It is frequently guilty of violadng the philosopher’s own 
injunction to avoid ascnbii^ causahty to an event or situa- 
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non just because it happens chronologically before the event 
under consideration 

4. The method of synthesis is the second of the a pnon 
procedures m cmnmology Here the reverse side of the com 
appears the social situation is exammed and surveyed, and 
from this the fact of crune is mduced This method properly 
belongs to social prophets and planners For the study of any 
smgle crime, however, synthesis as well as the method of 
analysis is a frmtful source of msights and clues to behavior. 

5 The method of mdmiduation m the study of cnme is 
that procedure which regards each cnmmal and each cnme 
as a separate social-mdividual phenomenon, and which has 
as its uneqmvocal premise the Actatc that only by the study 
of smgle mdividu^ can the field of cnme be comprehended 
This entads the isolation and painstakmgly detailed study of 
crimes and criminals one by one Those who practice this 
way of study are not bothered by the diflGiculties of samphng 

6 Fmally there is the method of conjugate samples This 
is similar to the method of identical twins m psychology It 
consists in the comparison of cnminals and non-cnmmals from 
similar ethmc and economic levels to discover where the blame 
for divergent behavior falls Such a procedure calls for the 
keenest sociological and psychological observation and m- 
sight 

All of these ways of study have for their aim the accumula- 
tion of knowledge concemmg cnme and cnminals No one 
of them is ever used alone, nor is any one mdependent of 
another They should be conceived of as guide-hnes pomtmg 
toward a central goal Thev are, loosely speaking, attitudes 
assumed by persons who are eager 10 learn more about the 
field of criminology Each has its own ofiFer to make, each its 
own high priests and champions But all work toward a single 
end a compendium of information useful in understanding, 
predictmg, and controlhng crime 
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As we make our way through the field of cnmmology, one 
great truth emerges “There, but for the grace of God, go I ” 

So much for a general orientation m our study We know 
now what the field encompasses, how it is to be mvestigated, 
and why we should be mterested m attemptmg to undei- 
stand it 



2. A History 


T here are very few areas of knowledge which axe more 
youthful than the study of crune and criminals This is 
not to say that man before recent tunes was unconcerned 
about the facts or results of crane, but it is a matter of lecord 
that the serious and fmitial concern with crane as a phe- 
nomenon both vital and mterestmg is a novel adventure of 
the human mtelhgence The thunderous condemnations and 
mjunctions of the Bible, the weighty evidence of historical 
and anthropological research, even our familiar if deep-rooted 
and archaic responsiveness to the subject— aU of these tesnfy 
to the antiqmty of humamty’s preoccupation with the of- 
fender and his offenses. 

The First Man— tha.t biped who mitially walked somewhat 
erect and possessed the feeble glimmerings of what we now 
call mtelhgence— knew nothmg of legal codifications or the 
prune motivants that lead to the commission of acts opposed 
to the general or special mterests of fellow men He l^ked 
a sense of commumty with his fellows The settmg against 
which this creature enacted his primeval role was hostile 
He was lonely, rovmg, and friendless The majority of his 
“social” contacts— apart from those with his mates and chil- 
dren— were hunted to such n^anve aspects as combat For 
perhaps eons the minuscule family group m which he moved 
was self-contamed and mdep^dent He was a predatory 
animal, galvanized mto action only by the insistent stirrings 
of biological urges and the need to defend his possessions By 
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modem standards he was rapacious, dueving, mcestuous, mur- 
derous, canmbal, pamcidal, matricidal, and uifanticidal The 
ultra-mdividiiahst, he fought fiercely m defense of his feeding- 
grounds and foi the contmued possession of his mates And 
yet he made foraj^ mto his neighbor’s teriitory when his 
nourishment sources were depleted, or when he desired an- 
other’s female But when he appropriated, even when he killed 
m such encounters, there was no remoise, no guilt He merely 
took over property (forage-ground and family) of his erst- 
while opponent And he did all these things simply and unself- 
consciously 

So, among First Men, there was no enme m the sense m 
which this complex word is used today The development of 
the notion of guilt, then of the notion of the mdividual’s re- 
sponsibihty to others, and finally of the notion of pioperty 
were required for the creation of the peculiar constellation 
“crime ” 

Somewhere during the miUenmums that wimessed the slow 
cooling of earth and nature’s riotous experiments with forms, 
the species undertook its own experiment m h\'mg together. 
As to how this came about we can only speculate, but here- 
after men roved m groups of fauces rather than m 
small familial bands that consisted only of authoritarian 
father, submissive mates, then children, and those hangers- 
on who sought the protection of the powerful father Now 
the pack was dominated by the patriarch, the leader of the 
clan 

It would seem that the first “crime” mvolved the sanctity 
or mviolabihty of this powerful, all-supreme father Alodem 
research, oriented m the direction of disclosing the wellspnngs 
of behavior foUowmg the lead of such ongmal thinkers as 
Freud, has been able to reconstruct a plausible if somewhat 
startling semblance of the prehistoric ancestor, not alone 
physically but also psychologically It appears that the pa- 
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march was pmnanly the mstrument through which the basic 
taboo, fundamental to a large area of future behavior, was 
formulated Baldly stated, the patriarch was challenged m his 
authority and possessions by his sons As they grew older 
and more powerful, they frequently disputed his absolute- 
ness and his retention of the females of tihe clan Motivated 
thus and by a consummg desire especially for the mother, 
as well as by an mge to assume the quahties of stroigth pos- 
sessed by the patriarch, they sought his death Because of their 
youthfulness, they often succeeded Once successful, it is 
highly probable that, following the primitive logic m such 
matters, they indulged m a canmbahstic feast the succulent 
portions of which were the organs of the father where they 
beheved were located those special attributes of which they 
were m need By such “sympathetic magic,” they conceived 
of themselves as now endowed with the quahties of dominance 
and leadership. But somehow, sometime, the murder of the 
father and his immolation m the body of his successor became 
forbidden, taboo Perhaps the mjunction to abstam from such 
acts originated with a powerful father who objected to his 
demise at the hands of a son, perhaps (and why not^) a 
group or umon or fellowship of fathers decided to put a stop 
to such nonsense, perhaps, on the other hand, the sons awoke 
to the frightful prospect of their own m becoming fathers 
In any case, the original mtent was lost and the practice 
eventually was abandoned Fathers were permitted to abdicate 
when thdr sons attamed to the wisdom and strength neces- 
sary for ruling, and the onginal act of murder was displaced 
to a totem animal It became taboo to murder the father, but 
the aggression was hereafter acted out upon the person of the 
totem animal on special occasions This atiimal or tree or 
plant— whatever the case may have been— was chosen for a 
special attribute which had formerly been delegated to the 
father, and it, too, was inviolate except for special ceremonial 
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occasions when the ammal could be killed and eaten, or the 
tree or plant ntuahstically used. 

Thus guilt— the elemental requisite for tlie subjective con- 
cept of crime— arose more than hkely from the mjunction 
levelled agamst the attack on the patriarch And hand-m-hand 
with this taboo went the correlative taboo mimunKing the 
mother (and other clan females) fiom sexual assault Fear, an 
mteger m the gfuilt complex, restramed the sons fiom the com- 
mission of these ancient acts and gave birth to the first un- 
w'^ntten laws 

Primitive man,* then, knew “ciime” as violation of taboo 
But he did not know why men were driven to flout the stem 
and ancient mjunctions, nor did he care His life was gov- 
erned and gmded by taboo and myth, and he never mquired 
mto causes To his mulntudmous gods and local rulers he rele- 
gated the authority of the patriarchal ancestor, quickly asso- 
ciating event and consequence, moving m a murky twdight 
compounded of awe of the elements and myth and taboo 
He devised mechanisms and rituals to act out his aggressions 
and conflicts, or to sublimate his secret wishes He became a 
creature continuously acting under compulsion, his existence 
ordered by “dos-and-don’ts,” by things peimissible and not 
permitted, resemblmg his modem counterpart, the tortured 
neurotic who is dependent upon the endless performance of 
mmor ntuals to avoid an impending (imaginary) doom 

Neither did the Man of Antiquity attempt to explam enme 
nor mquire why some of his contemporaries behaved in a 
crmimal manner He felt no great need to question Supreme 
authority was vested m the godhead or the king, and all pro- 
nouncements came with a warranty backed either by the 
might of the State or the temble power of the gods Taboo 

* The distmctioiis between “Fust Men,” “Pnmitive Aton,” “Man of An- 
tiquity,” “Man of iJic Afiddle Ages,” and “Modem Man" axe of couxse highly 
arbitraiy and made only for convenience 
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and myth had crystaUized to rehgion, foraial and specific, m 
some places embodying written law The notion of property 
had j^ed to ngidity, and with it had come the displacement 
of certam ongmal monvants mto economic channels Crane 
was conceived as an affront to the gods or the god-image, the 
king- Naturally, the powerful economic mterests of those 
times capitalized on the situation and ranged themselves on 
the side of the gods Retnbution and vengeance for the com- 
mission of mter-mdividual acts such as wife-stealing, catde- 
theft, and murder had heretofore been effected through the 
Blood Feud or by apphcation of the Lex Tahoim, “an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth ” But now, “Vengeance is mme, 
saith the Lord” and the function of dealmg with crane was 
taken over by the rehgious and kingly powers, who favored, 
as always, the powerful and wealthy The written law exerted 
full force In the third miUcnmum b c , the Code of Ham- 
murabi outlmed cranes and punishments m no uncertam 
terms As an example ‘Tf a votary, a lady, who does not hve 
m the convent, has opened a wmeshop, or enters one for 
drmk, one shall bum that woman ” The Sahe Law, prevalent 
among the so-called barbarians, the Teutomc tnbes, described 
the penalties to be imposed for certam acts, and these penalties 
w'ere based upon a single entenon, the extent of mjury. In 
Leviticus, xxr, 9, we read “And the daughter of any pnest, 
if she profaneth herself by playing the harlot, she profaneth 
her father: she shall be burned with fire” Similarly m 
Exodus, xxn, 19, “Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress to hve ” 
And then, of course, there is the Mosaic Law— the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

With the rise of Christiamty, however, a subtle but impor- 
tant change occurred While man did not yet mquire mto the 
causes for crane, the area of what is “criminal” was extended 
Untd now the act, the behavior, the actual doing of some- 
thing or the omitting of something was “criminal.” Hence- 
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forth, moral behavior, thought and inner belief itself became 
subject to the successor of the patriarch, the Church Some- 
what m the minner of modem Japan, where having “dan- 
gerous thoughts” IS crmunaL, the Church m its majestic su- 
premity assumed sway over the inne r life of men, bringing 
belief, attitude, and personal philosophy mto the framework 
of Canon Law as distmct from, but as important as. Cavil 
Law Subjective “crime”— guilt and fear and apprehension- 
increased the burden of the individual, and from this arose 
the tortured, demon-ridden Man of the Adiddle Ages. 

This type hved m a black hell of mystery and demonology. 
Crime was to him devil-inspired, a form of cussedness mo- 
tivated by supernatural, awesome forces People behaved 
“criminally,” robbed, murdeied, uttered heresy, because they 
were possessed (hterally occupied) by evil spmts doing the 
biddmg of the dark hordes whose busmess was— m the divme 
order of things— to captivate as many souls as possible Cu- 
riously enough, this umversal madness not only defined crime 
but accounted for the horrible punishments exacted for crim- 
inal acts or behefs Punishment was severe* the rack, the 
thumbscrew, the depnvanon of body-organs, but its mtent 
was to exorcise, to drive out, the mahgnant spirit The In- 
quisitors and their henchmen were not necessarily sadists bent 
on the destraction or disfigurement of a miserable offender* 
they were inspired men who resorted to drastic measures as— 
so they thought— the only means whereby to impress the 
fiend who was, after all, the cause for the offense With his 
instrument, the offender, they were imconcemcd This notion 
of demoniacal possession as the responsible factor in crime 
became so widespread that animals and even inanimate ob- 
jects— stones, trees, rivers— were tned and “punished ” 

Concern with understandable, discernible, logical and ma- 
terial causes of crime came with the general awakening of 
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the Eighteenth Century Out of alchemy and medieval phi- 
losophy came science. Men began to look for causes m every- 
thing Inspired by the great Protestant awakening which suc- 
cessfully challenged the supremity of the Church, men dared 
to tear from their eyes the fo^mg veil of mystery, and to 
employ their senses and mtellects m an inquirmg fashion. The 
great Humamtanan awakening began, led by such skeptics as 
Montesqmeu, Voltaire, and the Encyclopedists Like the 
waves from an under-sea earthquake, the influence of their 
thoughts and words rolled outward with such tremendous 
force that the very walls of medievalism were shaken. 

If a date must be set for the time when the serious and 
formal study of crime can be said to have b^un, that date 
should be the year 1767 In this year a young Itahan noble- 
man, Cesare de Beccaria, published a pamphlet, On Crime 
emd Yimishment The effects of this work were widespread, 
almost cataclysmic, it provoked argument and contributed 
generously to those forces that were rudely reshaping the 
temper of mankmd Moreover this work, like Newton’s and 
Darwm’s, had an influence extending over the centuries It 
profoundly modified the lata: Napoleomc Code, had a dis- 
tmct role m orientmg the Reform movement m the English 
Parliament, and is today basic to our own Criminal Code 

Beccaria held that mdividuals have Freedom of Will Per- 
sons are endowed with freedom to choose to do right or to 
choose to do wrong If, therefore, they offend, commit a 
crime, they deserve to be punished Punishment, however, 
should be just enough to prevent people from mvading the 
hbemes of other people (This arose from Rousseau’s doctrme 
of the Social Contract m order to hve together amicably, 
persons enter mto an unverbalized but generally adhered to 
contractual arrangement whereby each party guarantees the 
safety and immunit y of all the others from attack ) Beccana 
further emphasized the necessity for persons who comnutted 
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the same cnmes to be pmushed with the same penalties. Finally, 
he urged that crimes be arranged m order of seventy and 
punishments the same way, thus makmg punishment arbi- 
trary and mvariable 

Other postulates of Beccaiia’s position need not concern us 
It is important, however, to note that ciime now is no longei 
due to mystical causes Beccatia made a special pomt of de- 
ducing Freedom of the WiU His is a rational, logical formu- 
lation of the problem “Why enme^*” Of comse, m the light 
of our newer knowledge, we can cnticize Bcccana’s picmises 
But this would be unfair, since we should leahze that Beccana 
was a product of his time, leflectmg the mtellectual and philo- 
sophical chmate of an era that had just thrown oJff the shackles 
of medievabsm Today wc reject, almost wholly, the notion 
of Free Will Although, for its own pmposes, the Law neces- 
sarily retains the concept, and rehgion similarly draws heavily 
upon It, modem psychology and sociology have httle patience 
with the notion that man is always fiee to choose what is light 
and to do it, or to select what is wrong and willfully elect to 
travel along that path We wonder whether Beccaria, were 
he ahve today, would grant Free W’^iU to mfants, to mamacs 
We winder further whether he would continue to hold that 
the person who unintentionally lolls the pedestrian who darts 
m front of his car, the person who murders while m an am- 
nesic state, and the person w'ho kills whde holdmg up a bank, 
should all be meted out the same punishment 

The contnbutions of Beccana and the so-called neo-classical 
philosophers of the Eighteenth Century may be summaiized 
sucemedy as outstanding m at least four respects First, they 
influenced the orderly arrangement, classification, and defini- 
tion of cnmes and punishment While their standards were 
arbitrary, they at least forced the acceptance of entena by 
which to recognize and define crane Second, they pro- 
foundly influenced die use of punishment as a deterrent to 
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criminal behavior, aumng thus to reach beyond the cnminal 
himself to the rest of the commmutY Tlurd, their efforts 
brought order to chaos and led to the adoption of a uniform, 
orderly procedure in criminal law and enforcement Finally, 
they were instiumental m abolishing the Ordeal as a method 
of proof, and exerted an effect upon the framing of rules of 
evidence which persists to the present day 
From the Eighteenth Century onward, Cnmmology, the 
senous and formal study of crime and cnmmals, was part of 
the general search for knowledge The search for causes of 
crime, the attempt to explam crime and account for it, went 
hand m hand widi the discovery and apphcation of new tools 
and methods of lesearch The Eighteenth and Nmeteenth 
Century thinkers were preoccupied with such subjects as the 
relation of mmd to body, soul to matter Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, pseudo-sciences which heralded their more 
exact successors, provided an impetus which cannot be under- 
estimated Searchers after knowledge and men concerned 
m their daily tasks mth the immedute apphcation of such 
knowledge became obsessed with the noaon that the shape 
and contour of the body mirrored its contents and that— if 
only the code could be mastered— the inner workings even 
the soul, could be read by the apphcaaon of the prmciples 
which these immature “sciences” ann ounced They began to 
look for stigmata of cmnmahly and other charactensacs of 
man This was the time of the cahper and the measurmg 
sack, the day when the body began to be subjected to prob- 
ing and examinaaon Concurrendy, experimental psychology 
and psychiatry were bom Influenced by the Beccanan doc- 
trine of Free Will, the vogue of knob-and-bump-and-contour 
from the hesitant pseudo-sciences, and the newly-amved, lusty 
and blatant capitalism, these disciphnes (psychology and 
psychiatry) brought to fruiaon the concepts of degeneracy 
and moral insamty as causes for came During this time, too, 
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a supplementary stream m the flow of interest and knowledge 
relating to cnme came from the rise of statistical science ap- 
phed socially. Adolphe Quetelet represented the shift m em- 
phasis away from the qualitative with his attempt to show the 
relation between crime and social phenomena His quantita- 
tive measurements mdicated such important co-variables as the 
nse of crimes of passion m Southern climes and durmg hot 
weather, and the preponderance of crimes against property 
m Northern climes during cold weather. 

The mid-Nmeteenth Century saw the flowering of exact 
science Cesare Lombroso, of whom we shall have much to 
say later, drew upon all the influences already mentioned to 
formulate his bold thesis of the bom crimmal who differed 
measurably from his fellow men and behaved criminally not 
because he willed to do so, but simply because he was bom 
to behave that way Darwinism modified this view and soon 
attributed criininality to natural selection Meanwhile two 
small voices, each destmed to swell to roarmg propomons, 
began to be heard Under the impact of ideas derived from 
Marx and Ei^ls, men began to doubt the world they m- 
habited They looked about them perhaps for the first time 
with a clear and unobstracted vmon, and saw the sorry state 
to which the great mass of humamty had been reduced by 
rabid greed and struggle for econonuc power They saw dis- 
ease and corruption, vice and poverty; and they pointed the 
accusmg finger at a form of economy which held almost all 
men in slavery and oppression horn the cradle to the grave. 
With revoluttonaiy abandon they proclaimed a f^th in a 
tune when the festering slum and ^e begrimed industrial area 
would give way before a planned economy that would cut 
out the cancerous tissues dkat erapted in c riminal behavior, 
when the provision of economic security for Sveryman, 
achieved through mass ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, would guarantee against such monstrorities as criminal 
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activities, when mter-class rivalry and hatred would vanish, 
and communal enterprise would become the essential mo- 
tivator m the individual’s pattern of hfe 

On the other hand, under the impact of the psychologists, 
a different trend m attitude toward and ideas about crime ap- 
peared The dynamically-oriented among them, spurred by 
the Freudians, traced all aberrative behavior, mcluding crime, 
to the influence of early hfe with its hazards and obstacles, 
and to the mteraction of personahty factors which produced 
mtemal conflicts generative of behavior that is criminal. They 
pomted out that the watershed of enme was m the nether 
regions of the “unconscious,” which was approachable only 
by a special method, that all behavior was designed to fulfill 
certam mstmctual (innate) needs that themselves were grafted 
mto the mdividual personahty by hfe-historv as well as by a 
pattern pecuhar to man from prehistonc times. Again, these 
deep-delveis were refuted by a body of psychologists who 
viewed the organism as phable and amenable to a kmd of 
automatic habit-training that left irremovable traces Stem- 
ming from Pavlov and Watson, they loudly proclaimed the 
exclusiveness of the condiaonmg process m the determination 
of behavior Latterly, this view has become less rigid with 
the admission of new data, but for almost twenty years it was 
fashionable and, mdeed, it is still m a sense basic to penology, 
for much of modem “rehabihtative” philosophy is based on 
the as yet unproved hypothesis that trammg on the habit-level 
alone can undo the evil effects of earher “conditionmg ” 

We cannot leave this absorbing topic without describing a 
recent and disheartenmg transition m the history of human 
concern with enme It will be recalled that our path of re- 
search has led us from the primeval jungle through the taboo- 
haunted culture of primitive man, through the tune of 
emergent rel^on and its culmmation m the shift of emphasis 
which extended the area of crime to moral behavior, then 
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through the period of the nse of reason and into that of 
the tnumph of scientific method But now, m this day, we are 
confronted by the bleak teiror of the fascist spectei which 
represents a regression m the criminological field as well as 
m all other areas of life As we ready our tools for scientific 
understanding and tieatment, the concentration camp and the 
sociology of pogrom-makmg thrust us back mto pre-history 
In fascist lands the order of things has been reversed Those 
who, by the standards of the rest of the world, are cimunal, 
are sanctioned in their behavior by the laws and the might 
of the State It is “criminal” to belong to an opposition group, 
to subscribe to ceitam rehgious faiths, to possess an ancestry 
that happens to be out of favor, to have “dangerous thoughts ” 
In such lands it is the psychological deviate who is in power, 
and who decides upon the “emnmahty” of any facet of be- 
havior What was once “criminal”— slaughter, rapine, thievery 
—IS the approved older of the day For ciiminology, as for 
other fields of knowledge, this is a catastrophe the disiuptive 
effects of which we must combat with every weapon of m- 
telhgence we can command 

With this rapid summary we have high-hghted the history 
of man’s concern with enme and crmunals We have seen how 
crime arose and how it has been regarded from the dawn of 
humamty’s habitation of earth to the piesent moment Our 
task has been to focus on the mam currents of thought and 
opimon, considered m the light of the reignmg attitudes of 
the times However, this summary has neglected much that will 
appear as we make our way through the mass of mental 
detritus that has collected about the answer to the question. 
‘'What IS Grime^” 
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T O deiSne crime is at once the simplest and most difficult 
of tasks Everyone knows what crime is — everyone, that 
is, but the cnmmologist whose life business it is to deal with 
this elusive thing Ask the baker or the butcher, and he will 
tell you simply and directly that crime is an act which violates 
a law, either by the commission of something proscribed by 
the law or by die omission of something required by the law 
Thus It IS “cnramal” to pass a red traJEc hght, to omit mak- 
ing a proper mcome tax return, to assassinate your Congress- 
man, to do or neglect to do a myriad of acts required or pro- 
hibited by the various laws of the land, the state, the county, 
the city, the township, the village But is this what crime 
really means^ Legally, yes Legally, the law is the final arbiter 
of what dime is If an act is not proscribed, either m com- 
mission or m omission, “on the books,” it is not an offense 
Of course, the law doesn’t stop with this. As if to add insult 
to an already outraged reason which— at least to this author- 
balks at the absurdity of such circular thinking as eventually 
leads to the mtellectual cul-de-sac, the law is the cause of 
crime, the law further requnc^ that the criminal act be com- 
mitted by a person of “competent age,” who must possess 
a mem lea (a guilty mmd, i e , the act must be intentional), 
who must know the difference between right and wrong, and 
who must perform the act voluntarily and of his own choice 
But is this really all that crime is, a cold legalistic formula 
of prescription and proscription? If this is so, then the poison- 
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ous gutter-spoutmgs of our spreaders of racial and religious 
hatred aie above and beyond the gowned majesty of this law 
If this IS so, then our cartehsts who outfit and arm the psycho- 
pathic dupes on whose shoulders they ride to back-of-the- 
throne power perform no crimes as they bribe and browbeat 
their way to control of the state If this is so, then the em- 
ployeis of child labor whose methods of operation result in 
the cnpphng, dwarfing, and ruimng of a nation’s treasure- 
trove do not belong among the cnmmal m certam sections of 
our country. 

And what of the paradox which results when an act is 
proscnbed but the proscription is not enforced^ Are the of- 
fenders non-cnmmal^ Is it only a crime when the full weight 
of the apprehendmg and juridical machmery is brought to 
bear on an act^* If the burglar is uncaught, the murderer un- 
detected— what then? What of the pellagra-and-hook-worm- 
lidden southern mob that works ofiF its insecurities and aggres- 
sions and dammed-up frustrations against the defenseless 
Negro, making a perenmal mockery and a laughmg stock of 
our democratic pretensions? Lynch laws are on Ae books, 
but the authorities m such places refuse to grant the Negro 
the right to continued breathing on the same terms as his M- 
lows It is patently and painfully true that the pohce decide 
which laws shall be enforced and— qmte as importantly— who 
shall be arrested, the prosecuting attorneys decide who among 
the arrested shall be prosecuted, and the courts decide what 
shall be done with the convicted At each stage of the game, 
arbitrarmess^ 

Which leads to the next question* who makes the laws? 
Wnho decides which acts are to be proscribed, which permit- 
ted? It has become fashionable to answer this puzzler with a 
respectful bow to somethmg called pubhc opinion. This ex- 
pression, ridden to death by the uninformed as well as by 
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people who should know better, is a pious fraud, a ‘ Valking 
shadow - . signifying nothing” It is meant to refer to a 
set of ideas and attitudes relatmg to some phase of life about 
which the general pubhc is infoimed and relating to which it 
gives expression But is there such a thing ? Is it not true, 
instead, that our sources of mformation are either dned up 
because— let us face it— we aie told only what the controllers 
of our commumcations channels decide we should be told, 
or perverted because these same powers and dommions wish 
us to bcheve a certain Avay? In this country, pledged as it is to 
“free enterprise,” “the competitive spmt,” and ‘rugged mdi- 
viduahsm,” opmion is manufactured and grafted onto a com- 
plaisant, unprotestmg, unaware population by every tnck and 
device known to science and art This is done by special m- 
terests, by powerful mdividuals or groups with an axe to 
grmd, spurred to always more mtense efforts by the ghtter 
of profits The news is colored, facts distorted or glossed to 
serve special purposes Laws are passed for the benefit of the 
financially pow^erful In short, opmion is created of whole 
cloth and is rarely spontaneous as we aie asked to beheve So 
that crime, legally, is seen to depend as well upon the shiftmg 
sands, the vagaries, and the constantly changing horizons of 
special mterest 

TTie legal definition of crime is, naturally, the practical 
defimtion, but it has nothing to do with crime as such It is 
merely functional, serving hke the branding of catde to mark 
off and identify a collection of people who have somehow 
acted m a way disapproved of by those who happen to be 
m the driver’s seat as regards the direction of puhhc affairs 
It IS not a defimtion smted to the study of enme or of crim- 
inals AVe cannot be content with it because it avoids coimng 
to grips with an age-old problem, because it does not lead 
naturs^y and effortlessly to a consideration of the causes of 
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crime, because it does not embrace all kmds of crime, and 
because it has traditionally avoided mvolvmg itself with un- 
detected crimes and unapprehended cnmmals 

Perhaps it will be best to amve at our defimtion of cnme 
by nddmg our heads first of the mental debns, the stereotypes, 
biases, prejudices, and tenacious stupidities upon which we 
have all been fed Foremost amongst this dross is the notion, 
strong in many places and with many people to this day, that 
crimes are sms Such a religious defimtion of crime is harmful 
and, as we shall see, misleading Meanwhile, smce the concept 
of sm is embodied in rehgion and oiigmates with it, we shall 
have to look to the relation of religion and crime. 

The first crime, as has been said, was the murder and immo- 
lation of the patnarch With the displacement of the act to a 
totem figure religion was bom. Now, as a matter of histoncal 
fact, rehgion m times gone by existed solely for the preserva- 
tion and welfare of the commumty. It consisted of a ntual 
of observances and avoidances that functioned to contmue 
the group in prosperity and health, to preserve its mtegnty, 
and to safeguard its possessions It had nothmg whatever to 
do with the saving of souls Gods were demes of local and 
circumscnbed power, operating within distmct geographical 
boundaries, and the acts and observances performed by those 
people withm a particular sphere of influ ence were designed 
to secure the god’s favor or to avert his anger In ancient tunes 
this behef in the geographical boundedness of a god was so 
strong that when m warfare one nation conquered another. 
It was customary to appropriate the local god and often to pro- 
pitiate him immediately upon achieving victory The con- 
quered people understood by their vanqmshment that their 
deity had deserted them and gone over to the enemy The 
victors, however, takmg no chances, either destroyed all 
vestiges of the local god’s power, mcluding his priests, or 
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gave the defeated god a place m their own rehgioiis s)^em. 
Indeed, somewhat later, a feature of the Pax Romaimm was a 
careful removal of local images to Rome’s Vm Sacra, with 
appropriate and appeasmg ceremonials, as well as a temporiz- 
ing permit for the worship of local deities to contmue as 
before As a matter of fact, this custom continues to the 
present m the Calendar of Samts, many of whom are actually 
transposed tnbal deities, while the object of canonization is 
similar to that of the mclusion for mtercessionary purposes 
of powerful if subordinate local figures 
Hence, lehgious non-conformity was an offense against the 
community The imphed denial of a god dirough failure to 
participate m observance was, on this account, a commumty 
affair m which every member was vitally interested Sm, m its 
pure and onginal form, was demal of die god or gods, for 
which the punishment was outlawry An offender— one who 
by his contempt of or non-pamapation m appeasement 
ntuals— was hteraUy thrust out from the group, es:com- 
mimicated, demed the protection of the god because he was 
put beyond the pale of that god’s influence In this condition 
he was highly vulnerable, a npe prey for all men and for the 
multitude of mimical gods and demigods The original re- 
ligious sin, the denial, dius exposed the entire commumty to 
catastrophe, and with the nse of formalized state rehgions, 
such as Judaism in the time of Temple glory, this view was 
given official sanction When the Christian power came to 
dominate the West, such a thesis still persisted As clericalism 
waned, however, it required a law to tom a sm mto a crime, 
because now the State rather than the Church assumed guar- 
dianship of commumty mterest 
Defining cnme as sin carries the imphcation of a general 
acceptance of sms as sins everywhere at all times, but a bnef 
and casual thought discloses that conceptions of ans vary with 
the times and from place to place As an instance, there is a 
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powerfully phrased Bibhcal prohibition against using the 
Lord’s name m vam, and yet there is today not a smgle nation 
or state which prosecutes persons for the type of vehement 
expression resorted to when the hammer misses aim and hghts 
painfully on the thumb Lest such an illustration as this be 
hghtly regarded, we are remmded that m ancient times there 
was considerable weight attached to a violation of Mosaic and, 
later. Canon Law relatmg to the use of any one of the endless 
Names, for the very good reason that it was beheved that to 
possess the Name was to poss^ the power inherent m it. So m 
the tradition of sin, much emphasis has been laid upon the vam 
use of the Name, and men have been burned for less than the 
explosive “For Christ’s sake*” or “God damn it*” that the 
ordinary motorist permits himself when a tire goes flat In 
digression, we shoifld note that Man of the Middle Ages, m 
order to avoid the use of the Names, corrupted his cussing 
and came up uTth “Zounds*” (God’s wounds) and “Bloody*” 
(By our Lady) 

Defining crime as sin is misleading because religion is m- 
flexible and the world is dynamic, changmg Religion is a 
constant, modified so infrequently m its basic practices and 
prohibitions as to be almost motionless, while the world moves 
ever onward along the evolutionary and sometimes revolu- 
tionaiy pathways laid down by the kaleidoscopic nature of 
man and the inexorable laws of his psychological, sociological, 
and economic progression. Religion enjoins against covetous- 
ness and greed; but it remained for a snge m ^e development 
of capitalism to create the condidons that necessitate the 
embodiment of Securities Laws in our l^al code in order to 
curb wanton manipulation of the stock market to the detri- 
ment of the small investor Birth control, practiced by primi- 
tive man to check population, practiced today for a variety 
of reasons, remains a sm only in the view of the Catholk 
Qiuich, but is not a crime legally. 
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To define ciime as sm is harmful, moreover, because to 
abide by such a definition would be to place government m 
the hands of the professional religionists, to encourage mten- 
sified religious st^e and struggle foi power, to return to the 
status of those lands which, under clerical domimon and ex- 
ploitation, exchanged physical and spnitual freedom for the 
nebulous and as-yet-to-be-provcd benefits advertised so ap- 
pealingly by the clergy 

It may be too that to define crime as sm is unsatisfactory be- 
cause sm IS a relatively modem accrual Let us, therefore, go 
behmd the ornamented fa9ade of rehgion, to the back of be- 
yond In shoit, IS crime to be defined as violation of taboo!* 
Is this what crime is^* 

To understand the meanmg of taboo mvolves the kmd of 
comprehension which, like the appreciation of a beautiful 
landscape, can be “felt” rather than expressed The word has 
been translated vaiiously as consecrated, sacred, dangerous, 
unclean, or forbidden It has to do with negative mjunctions, 
prohibitions regardmg the sanctity of certam objects, persons, 
or places which vary both ’UTth tune and locale In primitive 
times and among prmutive peoples our anthropologists have 
noted that these prohibitions have the eflPect of wntten law, 
and contrary to the layman’s impression, operate to control 
the commumty m a ngid fashion, so that the mcidence of 
violation of taboo is extremely small But a curious feature of 
taboo which research has disclosed is that it was and is opera- 
tive only for the great mass of people, and that on certam 
occasions taboo could be suspended for a time Thus the taboo 
against incest apphed only to the people at large, it did not 
apply to kmgs and ralers Since kings and rulers represented 
the godhead, our insight mto the nature of taboo is increased 
when we consider that these figures arc representative of the 
ongmal primeval patnarch to whom all thmgs were allowable 
Indeed, incest was a general custom, almost a sacred duty, of 
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such high personages as the Egyptian Pharaohs, the Greek 
Ptolemies, and m later Bibhcal times of the kmgs and lulers 
of lands such as Rome and Judea Furthermore, the suspen- 
sion of taboo IS immediately recognizable m the totem feast, 
an occasion during the year when it was peimitted to paitake 
of the body of the totem animal, and during which the or- 
dinary safeguards were relaxed m an orgy of mdulgence m 
forbidden fruits and activities With this m mmd, it becomes 
apparent that taboo apphes to those acts which were once the 
sole franchise of the authoritarian patriarch, after his death 
this taboo contmued to operate for the commumty-at-large 
as his perpetuated wdl, accepted and enforced by his succes- 
sors and suspended only on gala occasions or as apphed to his 
representatives 

Now the things which the patriarch forbade must have been 
activities strongly desired by the rest of the group, else theie 
would have been no need either for the exemplary and severe 
pumshments consequent upon the violation of a taboo, nor 
for the episodic relaxation of rules which (as we know now) 
accomplished the purposes of “drainage” without guilt oi fear 
of reprisal TTiese acts or things were few m number and seem 
mainly to have revolved about the person or property of the 
patriarch As strong injunctions— always negative— they were 
tradiGonal, rcstmg upon emononal rather than reasonable ac- 
ceptance of precept, mcorporated from an early age into the 
very fibre of being, hence, operating autoniaocally and re- 
pressing behavior with forcefd seventy. 

On the whole, the force of taboo has been dissipated ovei 
the ages, untd modem Western men are relatively free from 
its effects There has been an evolunon of earlier taboos mto 
certam of our laws, hut there remains a core of responsiveness 
to taboo resident deep withm ourselves la the mam, however, 
the dimimshment of taboo has resulted from two potent fea- 
tures of civilization’s development Most important is the fact 
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that man has found ways in which to circumvent some of 
the basic taboos and to perform forbidden acts symbohcally 
rather than m actuahty The modem world seems to provide 
countless opportumties for such subhmation on a symbohc 
level But that taboo has a place m our affairs is demonstrated 
by the repugnance we expr^ when we hear of instances of 
parncide, canmbahsm, mamcide, and mcest. These acts are 
today performed both actually and symbohcaUv. The State— 
as the inheritor of that unmumty formerly enjoyed only by the 
totem or the godhead— and such symbolic constracts as “pri- 
vate property,” the economic system,” and other candidates 
for allegiance, are attacked not only directly by acts contrary 
to established law and ansmg from a conflict of mterest be- 
tween a person and any of these sacred cows, but ako m- 
direcdy because such attacks symbolize, stand for, such 
tabooed acts as those of which we have spoken So that the 
car thief who appropriates an automobile may, by this act, 
be rejcctmg the authority of the father whose image remains 
unchanged from the days of his infancy', the man who violates 
a narcotics law may m reahty be murdering his mother, or 
the burglar may really be committmg mcest with his sista* 
From the pomt of view of the State or of the other idols we 
have erected along the thorny road of human development, 
the displacement of on^nal motives which signalized the 
movement from emotion-fueled taboo to so-callcd reasonable 
law has m these cases been incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

A second feature accountmg for the lessening influence of 
taboo on men’s hves results from the curious quahty of modem 
living wherem the community acts through mtermedianes and 
deputies In prehistoric times, and even m the dawn of our 
recorded days, violations of taboo were summarily dealt with 
by the commumty as a whole The offender gainst taboo was 
himself at once and forever taboo, or subjected immediately 
to the prescnbed puni^rment of outlawry or death This was 
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because in violating taboo he had done something which pro- 
foundly affected the existence of each member of the group, 
and the fear and awe which his act inspired awakened his 
fellows to the necessity of dealing with him m a defimtive, 
conclusive manner. As commumties grew, however, agents 
interceded on behalf of the commumty, and, further, as gov- 
ernment became more distant fiom the masses, and as they 
partook in it less and less, they tended to become more so- 
phisticated as regards the results of taboo violations, smee the 
punishment was meted out to an offender by their deputies 

Taboo, m our day, is not woven mto the web of hfe as it 
once was Violations of basic tenets which are as old as the 
race do not carry with them the same mtense recriminatory 
reaction of the great mass We are no longer naive, and only 
m the twdit depths of our beings do we hear the emotive echo 
of taboo The powers of our deputies and agents have become 
enlarged Only a segment of our population is so constructed 
as to respond to the muffled drum-beat, taboo has lost its 
power. Although we are herded mto circumscribed areas, the 
psychological distance between one man and the next has 
become greater. Even with the rise of the socialistic state, 
which emphasizes the mterdependency of man, we have 
moved toward the creation of substitutes or surrogates for 
the prohibitive injunctions that constramed our ancestors 

We can dispose of other “definitions” of crime without 
great difficulty. One fallacious and even dangerous view of 
crime considers it as “behavior which is against nature ” It is 
at once evident that such a notion eventually leads to spurious 
and destructive views of racial superiority Furthermore, there 
is no act which all men are not capable of performmg, and 
there is no source to which we can turn for a complete ac- 
count of the nature of man It is also self-evident that the 
“nature” of man, as we know it, is a topic which had best 
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be avoided, for it would seem that at least m this respect we 
are m no position to boast, especially at a tune when ilie most 
devastating war m history has been raging, and when the 
bestiahty, lust, and waywardnes of humanity have been ex- 
posed to the shame of each one of us 

Is crime, then, behavior which is mimoral^ Such a dehmtion 
lacks precision and claiity, apart from the fact that opimons 
on morals are notoriously diverae and confused. There is no 
moral code to which all men subscnbe Morals change with 
the prevailing ethical standards Theie are even sets of morals 
for vanous phases of hfe in a smgle conraiumty Busmess 
ethics are predicated on the perpetuation of the caveat eniptor 
(let the buyer beware) thesis The guUibihty of the masses is 
endlessly traded upon Each rehgion departs m numerous if 
mmute wa37S from an mclusive moral code International re- 
lations are governed by a sepaiate ethic What is approved 
m one commumty is damned in another There is, finally, no 
stabihty in a defimtion of crrnie as “immoral” behavior 
Then is cnme behavior which is anti-social? This cannot 
be either, when we consider the wholesale mclusion into law 
of regulations which protect the powerful mterests Is it to be 
considered an “anti-social” act when a Kentucky moonshiner, 
responsive to his culture and m accord with his commumty 
ideas, conflicts with the law by making and selling untaxed 
hquor, an act which is beyond the pale simply because an 
influential lobby supported by hquor dealers has bribed and 
cajoled a law dirough the legislature to smash competition? 
Similarly, m this defimtion the responsibihty is shifted from 
the act of violation itself to its social consequences Many 
prohibited acts which are performed each day cannot possibly 
be construed as anti-socifl, they affect no one but the per- 
petrator And of some illegal acts which are anti-social to 
their very core, the social effects are long m making them- 
selves felt Agam, there are acts which are nothing less than 
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anti-social in their effects, but which fall within the sphere 
ignored by the law The fallaciousness of defining cmne as 
anCL-social behavior is exposed when we attempt to answer the 
question, “Who shall determme what is ‘social’^” We are 
ifien forced to the admission that ann-social means conduct 
that runs counter to the pohacal complexion of the existing 
regime. 

The various sociological defimtions of crime ha.ve had the 
center of the stage for the past quarter-century Unfortu- 
nately, these interpretations are more frequently than not 
framed by men who have had httle practical experience with 
crime and especially with cnmmals In aU such sociological 
definitions of cnme, the matter is regarded from the view- 
pomt of the institutions (“society,” “custom,” “mores,” “soaal 
forces,” etc) which men have evolved, and they all bear 
upon some fotmalized phase of man’s life in groups. Some of 
them tend to regard cnme as a set of relationships reflectmg 
social disoigamzation, some look upon crime as a resultant 
of combmations and permutations ansmg out of the societal 
complexion, some derive crime from the sanctions imposed 
by the law, which they view as an institution reflectmg more 
basic institutions resident m the nature and construction of 
a given group All of them, however, treat cnme as some dis- 
emboweled ghostly phenomaion unrelated either to the 
harsh reahty of the fact of cnme or to the people mvolved 
In essence, they are hfeless, cold, academic, and unproductive 

What, then, is cnme^* 

The only feasible way m which crime can be defined is by 
considenng it as a symptomatic type of behavior which is 
specially and specifically motivated, and which happens, under 
certam conditions, to conflict with the law In oAer words, 
cnme is a symptom, acuonally expressed, of mtemal mal- 
adjustment and conflict The behavior through which it is 
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expressed represents, at the time and for the individual, the 
best (and sometimes the only) solution to the mwardly raging 
strife, m the same way as msamty provides a solution which 
makes it possible for the one so afflicted to contmue his exist- 
ence Cnme, then, is seen as an alternate form of adjustment, 
responsive to basic needs and appetites, an avenue for the 
release of accumulated tensions and frustiations, designed to 
restore the mtcgnty of the person when his secuniy is m some 
manner threatened It is merely mcidental that dus kmd of 
behavior falls within the boundaries which the law tradi- 
tionally delimits as prohibited What «■ important about the 
law IS that it provides tools and mstmments of punishment 
for those who engage m such a pecuhar kmd of behavior, and 
that It serves notice, m advmice, of its mtention to place 
such machmeiy mto operation by proclamung and publishing 
far and wide die boundaries of the permissible Fir^ermore, 
society— under the terms of our defimnon of cnme— provides 
the situations imder which crimes are committed, smee, as we 
shall see, its various aspects, anachronisms, paradoxes, and in- 
consistencies perform to precipitate criminal behavior 
Now with such a defimtion it is possible to call certam 
behavior forms “crimmal,” even though they are not enjomed 
by the law This is because there are antecedents m the his- 
tory of the race from which have been denved that awareness 
of the special kmds of behavior included m the popular con- 
ception of crime We have already glimpsed the tune-shrouded 
genesis of these imttal manifestations from which (so to speak) 
a higher, more basic and deeply-ingramed apprehension of 
what IS prohibited and forbidden has come Indeed, some m- 
vestigators have mcorporated this feature mto a concept of a 
racial superego, a common heritage of rejection of acts reminis- 
cent or symbohe of the ongmai pamcide. With this before us, 
It is possible to brmg withm the compass of enmmahty ac- 
tivities which even common speech identifies as cnmmal, but 
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which (for pohtical reasons) the law ignores Thus the storm 
trooper whose law actually recognizes, encourages, condones, 
and even commends him for the murder of innocent men and 
women, is a cnmmal, while the Quaker who seeks to avoid 
all— even non-combat— service (and so violates the law) is 
merely a law-breaker Consequently there are infractions of 
rules by behavior which is not truly criminal, and, on the 
other there are acts which are truly criminal, but which 
are not prohibited by law. Fortunately, most of the prohibi- 
tions of the law accord with the cultural experience of what 
IS “good for” and “bad for” the species, while the remamder 
reflect only the special aspects of a distmct and more than 
likely merely transient mdividual culture But there remains a 
precipitate, a fundament, of common mjunction, such as those 
against murder, theft, rape, and so on, which is umversally 
operative if not as regard other groups (out-groups) then at 
least vnthm the group itself (m-group) Laws as such are re- 
lated mtimately to the attitudes and customs of separate cul- 
tures or systems of government and derive from these But 
crime is a matter apart from law, a way of behavior that in its 
working through impmges, for reasons which we shall ob- 
serve, upon the law 

When crime is viewed as a S5rmptom servmg the sometimes 
obscure but alwajrs prevalent purposes of the organism m its 
attempt to mamtam itself, the tiresome haggling of lawyers 
over the distmcdon between crrmes and torts becomes mean- 
ingless In legal practice, “crimes” refers to those acts which 
bring mto operation the pubhc instruments of the crimmal law 
as these are initiated m ^e pubhc name by representatives of 
the people, whereas “torts” falls withm the provmce of private 
initiation of legal instruments for the purposes of obtaining 
satisfaction of a complamt m civil law But the criminal, m 
the sense of our defimtion, is not alone the violator of criminal 
law or civil law, it is he who resorts to symptomatic cmnmotic 
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behavior in order to make an adjustment of the kmd which wdl 
penmt hun to exist 

Crime havmg been regarded as symptom, as behavior symp- 
tomatic of mtra-mdividual conflict, our task is now to discover 
the differentials between simple law-breakmg and crime, to 
seek an understanding of the motivants basic to such behavior, 
and— most difficult of all— to attempt to discover the mecha- 
nisms responsible for the translation of mward unrest and con- 
flict into action which may violate the sanctions imposed 
by law. 



4. The Kinds of Crime 


I T was only natural for the ivory-tower crmimologists, 
whose rnam contacts with cnine and criminals are limited to 
a hasty tour of the local jail and an assiduous perusal (properly 
armed with shears for chpping items pertammg however re- 
motely to the field) of the daily newspaper— it was only natu- 
ral for them to carry over mto their discussions of the kmds 
of Clime all the detritus, the “old clones,” and the petrified cast- 
offs of a debihtated psychology, a directionless sociology, and 
a tradition-shaclded jurispradence Consequently they made 
their mcffectual and unrealistic division of the kmds of crime 
into such infertile categories as “crimes against peisons,” 
“crimes against property^,” “crimes against the pubhc morals”, 
and, which was worse, they trailed along m servile attachment 
to the apron-strmgs of the law m such unproductive stenhties 
as “felonies” and “misdemeanors ” But the first crude mtima- 
tion that perhaps these rubrics were misleadmg and untrue to 
the basic facts of human behavior came with die psychology- 
influenced division of enmes mto those which were “col^y” 
planned, calculated, and executed, on the one hand, and those 
which were emotion-charged, heated, furious, intense reactions 
to certam situations— the so-called “crimes of passion”— on the 
other. This variant of the tunewom habit of separation mto 
sheep and goats, black and w^hite, day and night, should have 
mdicated the direction a firmly grounded and practical clas- 
sification of kmds of enme should take Butitdi^*t Themmd 
of the philosopher m crime is hidebound He lacks the experi- 
ence of actual day-to-day hving with the problem, therefore 
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the neat and arbitrary but lifeless distinctions broadcast from 
the lecture platform have imtil now sufficed for him 

These divisions, it must be admitted, followed from the 
defimtions of crime subscribed to by the men who wrote the 
textbooks or who foregathered for discussions m annual con- 
clave at professional meetmgs They were abortive mainly 
because such people know crime only as a fact, as somethmg 
already done, and because they have not lived with it or tned 
to treat it So if one held to a wholly legal defimtion of cnme, 
he naturally ’waved the flag for an unvaimshed mathematical 
bisection of all behavior contrary to statute mto felomes and 
misdemeanors, thereafter he precisely enumerated the laws of 
the land (down to those of the smallest hamlet that proclaims 
ordinances)— and his problem was solved On the other hand, 
where a cmnmologist stood up for a view of crimes directed 
more sociology-wise, his banner was raised for the tn-parti- 
tionmg of Climes mto those vs property, vs peisons, and vs 
pubhc morals, and thus he mdicated his concern WTth institu- 
tions And, finally, if he should be tarred ever so hghdy ’with 
the psychological brush, he would be hkely to add that each 
of these could be further subdivided mto the “cold” and “pas- 
sionate” types 

The first service our own defimtion of crime as symptomatic 
behavior renders is that of clarification of the immediate prob- 
lem If cninmal behavior is to be restricted to that variant of 
activity which responds to certam appetites and needs m a 
specific directioiL, it becomes at once e’lndent that there must 
be samples of behavior which possess the quahty of cnmmahty 
only by courtesy of the law. These can only be referred to as 
simple law-bieakwg^ a performance which does not express 
the characteristic motivations of cnmmal acts, is not precipi- 
tated by the events and episodes we shall later describe, and 
colhdes with legahty only because a law mvolvmg the act 
happens to have been written 
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Simple law-breakmg is a. term propeily restricted to areas 
of behavior wherem a trespass of the law is mvolved diat is 
either m the nature of sheer accident, chance, and circum- 
stance, or inherent m a situation which calls for too rapid re- 
orientation of established modes of response Xo illustrate ac- 
cident as a cause for law-breaking, turn cases are recalled In 
the first a woman borrowed a car from a friend in order to 
keep a hospital appomtment The car’s brakes were defective 
She could not stop the car when a child chased a playmate 
across the road Smce the car was not her own, the neghgence 
responsible for defective eqmpment cannot be charged to her, 
and her friend had neglected to warn her of the fault Another 
case was that of a 44-year-old man who was demonstrating 
carp-shooting to his son They had often engaged m such 
“sport” and it was a practice rather common among the sum- 
mer residents of a certam distnct This tune, however, the bul- 
let ricocheted along the water’s surface and struck a woman 
shellmg peas m her yard some distance down-river on the same 
side In both of these the ‘*human element” was entirely miss- 
mg They were accidents, only remotely connected with the 
perpetrators But, in one, let it be observed, there was a 
mechamcal fault or failure, m the other the unexpected oper- 
ation of a law of physics Many acts of simple law-breaking 
are accidental, as a itde, these result pom defective or mol- 
opetable instruments of cvmltzauon 

Then there are those collisions with law which derive from 
the curious relations between an mdividual and the cultural 
settmg against which his behavior is projected Every culture. 
It must be remembered, coerce the mdividual whom it touches 
ina variety of wa37s It dictates each facet of his hfe From the 
cradle onward it exerts a powerful and unrelentmg influence 
which results m the formation of habitual responses to given 
situations Now when an mdividual, for any reason, departs 
from one cultural scene and ventures upon another, he carries 
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With him more than his shirt and shoes, he is burdened even 
more heavily with established modes of reaction, with firmly 
imbedded habits It is often the case that the habits acceptable 
in one culture are at variance with those of another. The Italian 
immigrant who was accustomed to Tnainng and usmg wine was 
therefore at a temble disadvantage durmg our prohibition 
era, the refugees from Europe’s persecutions and wars share 
such a predicament today !l^pecially if they are adults and 
have become ngidly organized as to habits and unphable in 
their typical responses is the job of revismg a hfe-style an im- 
mense and difficult task Certainly a large amount of crime 
among Negroes who are driven by economic and social pres- 
sure from the South to the Noith is accounted for by this 
factor, while the record of the unrest and of the rather high 
“cnme” late among the immigiant populations of seaboard 
cities mcludes innumerable instances of the operation of this 
factor m law-breaking 

Law-breaking derived from habttual pactices also includes 
many of the violations some writers have labelled as “white- 
collar crime ” While no brief is held for unscrupulous mampu- 
lators of the markets, the “confidence” men and the double- 
deahng supersalesmen of the twenties and thirties, it is a 
readily venfiable fact that certam laws regulating the transfer 
of securities and the conduct of many phases of business and 
industry conflicted with the established practices and habits 
of persons mvolved. One man put it this way “For thirty 
years 1 have been selhng stocks 1 had a certam approach, a 
viray of doing busmess. There was nothing illegal m my meth- 
ods at that time That was the way I grew up m the busmess 
Everything from the shme on my shoes to the porcelain jackets 
on my teeth was part of the pitch, the “spiel,” the come-on 
I had a regular method to gam the confidence of a prospect 
When I talked up a stock, I blew it up hke a balloon That 
was how we did busmess, that was how we were taught to do 
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busmess Then these “cock-eyed” laws are passed When you 
sell a stock now, no sales-talk, no promotion, no big-deahng 
How can 1 do that^ I can’t It’s m me to talk big, to promote 
You can’t change the habits of a lifetime ]ust by passing a law 
Sure, I know that what we did— and when I say “we” I mean 
all of us— I know it wasn’t right But, man, that was the way 
thmgs were done m our busmess It’s like breaking a horse to 
walk a certam pace I can’t do it any other way now, espe- 
cially at my age ” 

Although there are no tears to be shed over the plight of this 
rehc of the promotion man’s hohday— it so happens that despite 
eighteen months m Federal custody he is ‘Veil fixed” and has 
returned to sellmg his gilt-edged apples at the same old stand— 
his complamt is qmte justifiable so far as it touches on the 
psychology of habitual pracaces, and his predicament illumi- 
nates a phenomenon generaUy overlooked It may be true that 
m a stnedy philosophical sense the habits and customs of a 
people eventually become embodied m their laws (this w*ould 
be entirely true if laws were solely the expression of the peo- 
ple’s will rather than the refl«sion of the special interests of 
powerful segments) , but m such cases as those under discus- 
sion, habits precede and oppose law Change comes slowly to 
the human organism: its ready adaptabihty is a pompous 
fiction 

Throughout the remainder of our survey of the ermuno- 
logical field we shall be more or less unconcerned with simple 
law-breakmg ansmg from accident or habitual reaction 'TTus 
is the affair of the pohee and the statistician, perhaps even of 
social scientists who are engaged either m panoraimc or puncti- 
form appraisals of the social scene Our concern will be with 
the other end of the hne which can, for pracacal purposes, be 
drawn from acts of simple, nneompheated law-breaking 
through the twilight zone of the type of behavior which ap- 
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proaches crime, to that region wherem cnme m the full sense 
of our defimtion dominates the picture This, of course, is a 
hypothetical Imc, a contmuum, which cannot be mterrupted 
at any one pomt, and which— hke all matters psychological— 
allows of no sharp dividing It is not meant to be employed 
legahstically m the manner of lawyers who would argue that 
the theft of $99 99 is an offense different in kind from the 
theft of $100 

The essence of our contmuum concept of crime which be- 
gins with simple law-breakmg and goes on to real cnmmal acts 
IS that It accords with our knowledge of behavior dynamics, 
and permits us to foimulate methods of treatment The pomt, 
at once glaimgly visible, is that as we progress along this hne, 
the feisonaltty of the perpetiator emerges more and more as 
a condition of and a requisite for the trespass It begms with 
performances m which no traces are to be found of mdividual 
and personahty factors, these are the accidents due so often to 
mechamcal failures and chance elements From here it shades 
into those areas of conduct wherem habitual responses are 
called forth on a level where practiced reaction is the prune 
mover Now our hne proceeds to behavior based upon the 
almost automatic operation of traits of character and tempera- 
ment (which we ^aU discuss below) From this segment it 
progresses mto the region which— so this wi iter beheves— is the 
mam provmce of the cnmmologist that place along the hne 
where acts result from peisonahty distortions and comphea- 
tions and are often expressed by behavior outside the law 
Herem the wellsprings of cnmmal action are buned below the 
surface of awareness, they arise from that area, the so-called 
Unconscious, which is fashioned of hfe-expenences and which 
deteimmes conduct not only m accord with the facts of en- 
vironment but also, and even more sigmficandy, m accord 
with the needs and appetites of the organism. As the distor- 
tions and comphcations of personahty come more and more to 
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occupy Stage-center— until finally activity is governed solely 
by such mwardly-ansmg monvants to the extent that the 
world as we know it no longer exists, and the perpetrator of a 
c riminal act is thus wholly insane — our hne extends and finally 
terminates. 

While we have left to pohce officers and statisticians a 
rather extensive poition of our hnear contmuum, and have 
resolved to have as httle as possible to do with simple law- 
brcakmg, the neighboring area of acts which arise chiefly from 
tiaits of character and temperament, and which are illegal 
because they approach and sometimes cross the boundary hues 
of law, is a major concern for the crraunologist In our discus- 
sion of motivation we shall see how mdividual facets of per- 
sonahtv, powerful enough to color and dominate the entire 
personahty and so determine the hfe-style, have their genesis 
m the first yeais of existence Let it suffice for the present to 
descnbe the kind of crime which may result from those per- 
manent personahty trends we know as character 

All our hves each of us is subject to description by others 
Such analyses are invariably framed m terms of adjectives de- 
picting the major impressions we commumcate through a 
variety of channels Whth most people all the separate items 
accomplish a fusion into a complex but umt impression So it is 
that one can, and does, with a smgle word or at most with a 
phrase, categorize and brand his fellows with the mexorabihty 
—although rarely the precision— of a machme that pastes labels 
on tomato cans Such an mclusivc designation naturally re- 
flects the motvf, the theme, the characterological essence of 
the hfe-pattemmg of the individual m question It is this theme, 
pattern, basal motif, and design of the personahty which we 
refer to as character and which, with some, creates, generates, 
leads to, cnmmal behavior It is not at all that the basal trend 
IS criminal m itself, but rather that it is a motivant of such de- 
manding force that it mitiates and maintains a kmd of behavior 
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which sometimes skirts, often crosses, the thm edge of the 
permissible. Tlie conflict in such cases is not mtemal, intra- 
mdividual, it is rather a straggle between the dominant char- 
acter trend and its expression m act tinder particular cultural 
conditions Smce character trends are, on the whole, culturally 
denved, we shall later have to consider further the reciprocal 
nature of the distortion process wheieby culture influences 
character and character exerts influence upon culture Here it 
IS important only to note that cranes falling in this group are 
frequently of the “professional” vanety, the rackets, the or- 
ganized frauds, and the fractional or gross but systematic loot- 
mg of the pubhc or private purse Although the prototype of 
the perpetrator of such crane is to be found, on the whole, 
among the careerists m crane, the directors and organizers of 
vice, narcotics, bootlegging, conspiracy, and counterfeiting 
tmgs, there are also m this category the hordes of short- 
changers, the petty mcome-tax dodgers, the makers and sellers 
of defective materials, all shades and hues of speculators, and 
the “white-collar” peculators In short, this kmd of crane needs 
no elaborate and devious motivational substructure like that 
which predisposes to the kmd of symptomatic crane which is 
precipitated by environmental hazarck, exigencies, contradic- 
tions, or what not, it requires only a certam kmd of person 
who behaves m a way dictated by dominating trends of 
character. 

We And the *hnargmal professions” and occupations staffed 
by and large with such types. The stock-salesman who voiced 
the plamt we used to illustrate the role of habit in law-breakmg 
was himself an example of what we are here discussing. He 
was a “type,” a shrewd and cakulatmg, tense, driven, anxious 
person who perverted each busmess encounter to a titanic 
struggle for dominance He had to win, at no matter what cost 
Although in the far horizon of many of his “deals” there 
loomed the shadow of a pemtentiaiy gate, this fact paled to 
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msigmficance beside the immediate urge to tnumph over an 
opponent This pattern appeared not only m his busmess life, 
it was woven mto his every act, visible from an early age m 
his relations with parents, teachers, school-fellows, and later 
m his own family constellation. When laws govemmg the ex- 
change of securities became effective, he was a “natural.” With 
him, m spite of his lament, it was more than habit that pomted 
the way toward difiScolty, it was the mexorable working 
through of a special kmd of character structure, undeviatmg 
m Its aims and unchangmg m its purposes It made of him a 
swmdler long before he was called one by the law. 

Where the theme of character is that of mgestion and in- 
corporation, the person so constructed that he is ever ready to 
take all dungs to himself, to bring objects withm the orbit of 
his personal influence, we observe certam varieties of thievery. 
Here too may be placed the “fences, ’ loan sharks, and tm- 
scrupulous busmessmen who deflect the barb of mquiry with 
the pat formula “busmess is busmess” to avoid facing the 
prime issue that the features of character-formation and the 
resultant dominant character-trends hterally decide the kin d 
and quahty of their busmess Similarly, where the governing 
trend is rejection and denial we find a floutmg of legahty m 
personal life and busmess practices, just as when the theme is 
that of withholding and keeping, encounters with the law are 
predetemuned along the hnes of tax-evasion and the like 

One of the writer’s most mterestmg cases was that of a 
violator whose entire existence was colored by a consuming 
dependency upon others. He was, as a result, easily led, al- 
most tembly pliable He wanted to be loved A rejected child, 
he spent his miserable youth m a vam attempt to find a safe 
harbor where he could nourish his wish to be wanted This led 
him to a nomadic style of life in which he chased frandcally 
the mirage of his inmost urgmg Unlike our salesman who 
needed to dUtmmate, this boy needed to be dommated The 
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boldest line in his chaiacter-pictnre was his dependency, which 
led to his virtual thralldom to the whims of others, his vulnera- 
bihty, his actual manipulabihty So he was fated to . . . But 
let him tell the story 

m Jammy 1938 I got job 'w'lth Consohdated shows for which 
I was nde foreman and tiuck diiver We were showing m a 
htde town of Goidonsvdle Virginia I met Alay Evans on Friday 
night we started taUong and she came back on Saturday mght 
and stayed untdl very late, after cveiyone else had left and we had 
started taking down to leave foi the next town which was Lees- 
burge,WV she ask for my name and how to write to me Which 
I gave her. 

‘'While in Leesburge I got a letter from her which I did not 
answer, we left theie and went to BeiryviUe to Middleburg, V A 

1 got an answer there saymg she would hke to come there anyway, 
agam I wrote to her and ask her not to come 

“We left Middleburge and went to Washington DC I got 

2 letteis while we were playing on Georgia ave and underwood 
I answeied them and ask her not to study about commg to a show 
to get It out of her head for it was no place for hci at her age then 
we left Washington and went to Aihngton, V A to a place call 
Baileys crossroad We stayed there for two weeks and then went 
back to Washmgton to 2 ith and C St where we stayed for two 
weeks then I got two more letteis m w^hich she said she did not 
care what I said she was gomg to get her a job on the show, that I 
wasnotherboss I did not answei eather letter untiU we left Wash- 
ington and went to CatonsviUe Maryland there I was looking in 
the letter list m the Btllboatd and seen a letter for me, so I sent for 
it and it was from her. We left then and went to Jangetown N C 
where I sent her a speical dehvery telling her not to come We left 
Lanevtown and went to Strausburge, V A , on Wednesday I got 
another letter fiom her which I answered and told her if she come 
there I would never speak to her again, so we had a truck to bieak 
down on the run to Strausburge on Thursday I went to Win- 
chester, V A to get some parts for the truck and when I got back 
it was late m the afternoon, when I left the office after tumm the 
bills for the parts I started to the cook house to get my dinner 

“While going down the midway there came Harriet Lebeder up 
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to me and said Mike I bet yon cant gness who is here I conld not 
think right then who it coiid be, so she said May is here, then and 
theie I turned aiound and went to the office and told Mi Hode 
I was quitting and he said not that he would see that she did not 
get a job and she would have to go back home So that mght while 
I was working she came up to me and ask me if I was very mad 
and I would not have anythmg much to say to her so she went on 
off and just about closing tune she came and told me that she had 
a job I told her that it would not do her any good foi I was gomg 
to send her home she told me there and dien she would not go 
home So on Saturday I got a special dehveiy letter from her 
mother tellmg me to send her home I answeied it back and told 
hei she would have to come and get her for I could not do any- 
thing with hei She did not answei it back so we played several 
more small towns the following are the towns Abdgon, V A. 
Wise V A Manon V A Rocky Munt V A Zebhon N C Silver 
Qty, N C Thomasville, N C and Mamansvill V A then we 
closed I went to her theie m A 4 artiansville and told her that we 
were closmg and foi her to take what money she had and go home 
for I could not mariie her then for I only had about $85 00 and 
that I did not get any pay while we were m wmterquarteis that all 
we got if we wanted to stay was $3 00 for ciggietts and they give 
us our room and board and that 1 could not keep her there We 
moved mto wmterquarteis at Winston Salem, N C , she came on 
to N C and stayed with Mr & Mrs R C Botven who owned the 
meny-go-around that was with the show, there I went to her and 
ask and beg her to go home so Mrs Bowen suggested that we get 
married then she brok and told me that she had already wrote 
home and told her mother that we were married Well I did not 
know what to say then for it sure made me feel bad The next day 
I had to go to Colombia, S C and get a light plant we left there 
when we started out the fiist of the year I told her then that she 
just might as well come along and we would get married down 
there 

“So we left there on Saturday Dec 3 1 and went to Greenville, 
S C arrived at about 3 30 m the afternoon We went to the court 
house the first place and bought a marriage hcens we left there 
went to the Virginia Hotel and regestered as man and wife then I 
went and found a preacher tho he was busy wnte then he said for 
me to come back later. 
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“So about 7 30 we went to his home to the porch she seen 
several couples setting around in the room then she would not go 
m there she said wait till they leave then we will go So we went 
back and went to a show leaving the show about 10 15 we then 
went back to the preacher house and the same crowed was still 
there so she said we would just wait untiU the next day. Then we 
go back to the hotel she went to bed I set up alnighr m the lobby 
the next moinmg she came down we went an eat. then we went 
to the preachers house agam tho he was not at home then walk 
around awhile wmdow ^oppmg at which time she left me and 
went back to the hotel about 4 o,clock I went to her room and 
ask her if she ivanted to go back and see if the preacher had re- 
turned yet and she said no wnght qmck I ask her what was the 
matter she jumped up and said she did not want to get married 
right then We could "wait tiU monday would be soon enough I 
left went down stans to the lobby stayed about 2 hours then call 
her 100m ask if she would hke to eat she came on down we had 
dinner together we did not have much to say to each other then 
She went back to the hotel got myself a room then wait to her 
room to get my clothes she ask me what was I gomg to do with 
my clothes I told her I was going to my room and get some sleep 
then she jumped up and said you are m your room Oh no not me 
my room is below then when she started arguemg with me so 1 
went on downstairs and went to bed Next morning I got up went 
down check out left her ten dollars with the derk then went to the 
Wilson Hotel and got me a room I did not go back that day at aU 
which was Monday that night I call the Hotel and ask for her 
the derk said she was out. I wait over she had done come back I 
beg her for 2 hours for her to make up her mmd and us get married 
so I could go on to Ckilumbia and get back to N C to my work she 
would not give me no satisfactory at all said she would give me an 
answer Thursday are Friday, then Wednesday I meet the poter 
from the Hotd where she was staymg he told me to come over 
next day he wanted to see me Thursday I went to the hotel and 
was standmg out front talking to him he told me May had ask him 
to make her some dates with some of the men around the hotd he 
refused her vdule I was standing there talking to him she came out 
of the hotd and left and went down the street the poter said if I 
would watch her I would see plenty I followed her 3 blocks and 
seen her get m a car with two men She was gone about 2 hours 
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then came back I follow her in the hotel and got peinussion to go 
to her room then when I told her to pack her clothes foi she was 
gomg home well she packed her clothes I thought my woriy was 
ovei but It was ]ust begam she sent her bages to my room at the 
Wilson Hotel 

“She moved right in on me the clerk made me regestei tlien as 
man and wnfe That was another night sleep I lost foi I did not go 
to bed next day Friday she went out about i i-clock then came 
back about lo that mght I seen her during the day get out and in 
three different cais with different men On Saturday I made up my 
mind to send hei home are leave her there so I had a heart to heait 
talk with her then when she got out on the street and started 
hushng write I went and tiyed to get her to stop tho she would not 
I left her on the street went got a pohce told hmi what had happen, 
I had made up my mmd if she did not qmte I would just have her 
locked and they w'ould make her go home are else keep her off the 
streets the pohce w’ent got her brought her back to where I was 
she told him if he would let her go she would go on and manic 
me are go home just whatever I wanted her to do he let her go 
just as qmck as he got out of sight she left w ent to some kmd of 
a mission and told the preacher that I had her out on the street 
hushng and makmg her give me the money so the preacher call 
the law they came down got me locked me up I drd not no what 
It was all about untill Sunday morning a pohce told me that they 
was holding me for the FBI he w ould be there Monday I stayed 
in jail Saturday mght untill Tuesday before the FBI came to see 
me when he came he wanted to know if I had a statement to make 
then he told me that I w^as charge wnth the mann act I did not no 
then what the charge was untdl he explained it to me then he 
jumped up and raise hell because I told him that I was not gmlty 
tho I am guilty of takmg her from the states of N C to S C to 
mame not for imoial purpose he said 1 could not plead guilty to 
a charge like that and left next day he came back and the gul had 
told hnn that I had her hushng and I was taking the money from 
what he showed me and me bemg employed by a carmval the only 
thing I could do was go and plead guilty and ask for mercy of 
the court 

“I went before Honorable Judge . February 7th 

of this year he gave me two years 6 months Just because 1 was 
working around a carmval he would not give me a chance to talk 
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So here I am all this just because I was employed by a canuwal 

‘This IS my stoiy just like it happen and it is the truth so help 
me god ” 

Tlie kmd of cnme which is the main— and should be almost 
the exclusive— concern of the cnimnologist is that which m- 
volves the deeper, less accessible levels of the personahty. It 
consists of behavior motivated by mtra-personal strife and con- 
flicts, deviousiv expressed through acts which may oppose law 
It may come about because the mtemal harmony is disrupted 
by environmental demands and the organism naturally seeks 
a restoration of balance m order to contmue hvmg It may 
anse from the failure of environment to provide adequately 
for the satisfaction— S5nnbohcally, actually, or substitutively— 
of basal needs and wishes It may originate in an attempt to 
circumvent the necessity for other behavior The list is as 
variegated and as endless as are the varieties of human per- 
forming Itself But herem hes the real stuff of cnme and the 
answer to a bafflmg nddle Crime as a special kmd of behavior, 
the act itself as a symptom, may run the gamut of every con- 
ceivable offense from parku^ in a prohibited area to mass 
murder It knows no boundaries of legahty, it cuts across cul- 
tural hues For the most part it is behavior which presents a 
solution to a problem, which satisfies an urgent need, which 
permits an adjustment to be made so that life itself can go on 
It IS determmed behavior, an act or a senes of acts performed 
purposefully and with senous intent in some cases, automati- 
cally and unconsciously in others AVith this kind of crime we 
have reached the segment of our hypothetical Ime where the 
conflict engendered within the organism is expressed in per- 
formance The exact type of crime committed is usually in- 
terrelated m a functional way with the nature or quahty of 
the conflict While a one-to-one correspondence is often difiS- 
cult to establish, it is a general mle that the motvomts are 
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Tmrrored in the act, and that the act itself is designed thus to 
offer a solution to the conflict. It is imperative, therefore, to 
study the motivatmg factors which hterally predispose toward 
crumnal behavior, as well as to examme the precipitatmg en- 
vironmental crises and mffuences which form not only the 
igmtion for cnme but also the medium withm which crime 
takes place 

Our mquiry mto the kmds of crime reaches the ter minal 
pomt with our recogmtion of those bizarre and extravagant 
acts motivated by personahty conflicts and demands and ex- 
pressive of basal appetites, by persons utterly out of touch 
with reahty and behaving m a primitive fashion dictated ex- 
clusively from within, mdependently of the environment 
Broadly speakmg, such acts are of the assaultive, murderous 
types, but they also comprise certam forms of theft And here, 
too, belongs cnmmal behavior impelled physiologically by the 
assimilation of forei^ substances such as alcohol or drugs, as 
well as the extra-legal expresaons resultmg from feeble- 
mmdedness, epilepsy, and orgamc bram-damage These are, 
however, transcendental causes, and the behavior is strikingly 
abrupt in conception and execution, often, because of this, 
immediately recognizable as originating from such tamted 
sources. 

We have approached the problem of the kinds of crime by 
resort to the etiology, to the geneacs of the criminal perform- 
ance. It has appeared to us that the distmguishing feature 
among crimes is to be sought in the increasing degree of in- 
volvonent of personality factors (compnsmg conflict, need, 
and appetite) and the conseqtient diminishing influence of en- 
vironment As we proceed from wholesale mclusion of the 
extra-personal (even non-human) to wholesale ehmmation of 
these same elements, we make our way from simple law- 
breaking to criminal insanity 
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From this point forward we shall dwell among the haunts 
and specters of that special land of behavior which we know 
as crmunosis Our classification of lands has focused the glare 
upon the personahty of the perpetrator Any other approach 
to the problem of crune-kmds or varieties is hkely to be merely 
academic and sterde Later it will appear that the road we have 
chosen leads naturally to treatment and prevention 
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T he fundamental truth that will emerge from our study of 
the motivation of crimmal acts was phrased a long time 


ago by Wilham Alanson White when he said that behind every 
cmninal deed lies a secret Crime is but the motor end of this 


seciet which resides withm the encrusted surface of the self 


we present to the world A^Tiatthis secret is, why it lies buried 
and encapsulated withm us, is our present problem For an 
answer we direct our regard bach to the fog-enshrouded days 
of infancy and enly childhood, when w’ere laid down the 
irrevocable patterns of our hves 

The quivering bundle of flesh that quits the womb has one 
paramount need— food When it is fed, it becomes qmescent 
and remains relatively so until its internal equihbnum is 
again disturbed by discomfort from the mechamcal pressure 
exerted upon its organs by the waste materials of its meal 
Following ebimnation, qmescence is once agam established, 
only to be disrupted by the seethings and stirrings of the gut 
which is physiological language for hunger As this cycle 
undergoes repetition— hunger, mgestion, digestion, assimila- 
tion, eliminaaon, and hunger agam— it becomes not only an 
unvarying rontme involving the separate organs, but also the 
foundation for the structure we have come to know as mmd 
That is, after a time, each stage of the digestive cycle is antic- 
ipated At first the anticipatioa is not a real apprehension, 
accompamed by images and the sophisticated paraphemaha 
this function later employs. It is, rather, a straining forward 
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of the total organism toward the nest stage in the cycle, 
techmcally a state of somatic expectancy The infant, then, 
very early comes to “concentrate” upon the satisfaction of 
the basic desire the state of internal rest, harmony, mtegra- 
tion— m a word— quiescence Henceforward all his energies 
are directed toward the achievement of this happy state and 
his existence is supremely governed by the pleasiae principle, 
the psychological equivalent of the beatific condition of m- 
temal accord Now his life is ruled solely by an uneqmvocal 
precept, the avoidance of pam or discomfort and its corollary 
the search for pleasure From this avoidance and search arises 
the remamder of his psychological eqmpment. They lead to 
recognition, knowing, remerobermg, domg and, later, to 
rhinking 

In his bhnd servitude to the pleasure prmciple the infant 
becomes a virtual dictator Not only does he exploit his en- 
vironment with Hidenan ruthlessness, but he comes soon to 
view himself as ommpotent As wath Ehezer, the environment 
sprmgs to meet him, feeding the fires of his megalomania with 
the coals of care and concern Sad to relate, however, to him, 
as it must to all dictators, comes the time when his power to 
command and coerce begins to wear thm He meets now with 
frustration Reahty obtrudes itself And, for the first time, 
demands are made upon hmi The first demand our culture 
(and more than likely most cultures) makes is that he wait, 
that he put off— for varying lengths of time and for many, 
many reasons— the moment of ^tisfaction of his needs As the 
days of infancy grow mto months, he encounters other de- 
mands than the puttmg off of the moment of satisfaction 
he meets with the demand that he conform to established cul- 
tural practices dictatmg the time and place and condition of 
satisfaction Gradually he is forced to make his peace with the 
reality principle, winch entails dispensing with immediate 
pleasure (achievement of quiescence) m order to avoid pam 
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and perhaps to ensure pleasure at some future time So he 
“learns” to adjust, to conform, to put off, to wait Here is 
the most hazardous, most difiicult, most important job he will 
ever have to do, and on his success depends much of his future 
The unequal duel between the pleasure and the reahty prm- 
ciples, it must be understood, is fought not only m connection 
with the imtial need for food and its manner of satisfaction 
It occurs also m two other broad areas of experience This 
little egocenmc, selfish, unsocial being is of more complexity 
than a simple tube with holes at each end Almost immediately 
it develops wishes and preferences about the way it is handled, 
the dramatis peisonae of its surroundings, the insistencies and 
urgings of its boddy equipage It is of these wishes and pref- 
erences that the basal layer of personahty is compounded, the 
so-called id, charged with energy (hbido), and comprising 
the unbndled desires and appetites of the mdividual In it are 
resident the wishes and preferences of a sexual nature, these 
distilled through the infant’s experiences with parents or 
parental subsatutes, its encounters with its own body, par- 
ticularly the erotogenetic zones (those skm and sphmcter areas 
which become imbued with sexual feelmgs either through 
natural design or from having been so handled as to mcrease 
their sensitivity) Finally, from the pleasure versus reahty con- 
tention ensues the infant’s estimate of its self and its place m 
the constellation of persons m which it has chanced to be bom 
From this anses ego, the complex of attitudes, wishes, and 
goals relating to the self So we see that as these substrata of 
personahty are being laid down, the infant is domg more than 
complacently playing with its toes, it is engorging expenence, 
storing wishes, progressing from tmcontroUed megalomania 
to at least surface conformity with a d emanding , penalty- 
exacting world With continued growth, it no longer presses 
for immediate gratification of its wishes, be they sexual or 
social Under the impact of reahty, it is forced to delay, to 
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repress, or to transform its needs and appetites in accord with 
the infallible exactions of that supreme megalomane, the 
culture 

This culture, this collection and compendium of folkways 
and mores, technics and habits, affirmations and denials, is 
nothing more than an amorphous mass of often unverbahzed 
traffic signals transmitted to the child by every word, act, 
or gesture of the persons and objects it encounters It is com- 
mumcatcd by the anorgamc fixtures m the child^s surround- 
ings as well as by the living, movmg, breathing characters 
inhabitmg its world Like some great press, it exerts a mould- 
mg force upon the malleable human clay, tirelessly stamping 
out, accordmg to pattern, a succession of mdividuals shaped 
along similar hnes But smce, m infancy, the culture is effec- 
tive only through the persons and objects comprising the 
miheu. It becomes distorted as it passes tlurough to the resent- 
ful child And m this distortion, m this paradox of similarity 
yet difference, hes the clue to mdividui differences in per- 
sonahty Moreover, as the culture is transmitted m such a 
shghdy askew fashion from parent to child, more is entailed 
than the mere poundmg and pummehng of unprotestmg mat- 
ter mto the forms of the parent’s mterpretation of cultural 
requirements the elements of stram and tension, love and 
hate, gende persuasiveness and brutal insistence are mvolved 
untd out of the dynamic mterweaving the child selects and 
then mempmates mto his self a galaxy of conduct patterns, 
attitudes, and techmques of conformity which constitute per- 
sonahty But despite all the moulding and shaping, die fashion- 
ing and sculptmg, of the sensate babe, the primary and irre- 
pressible appetites remam Now, however, their satisfaction 
can be accomplished only m relative conformity to cultural 
demands, which place restnenons upon and barriers m the 
way of gratification, and lead to evasion, repression, or sub- 
hmadon 
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This process of selection and incorporation of the culture 
eventuates not only in completion of ego but also m the for- 
mation of superego, that portion of self which mcludes those 
culture derivatives checking and censoring behavior— author- 
ity, precept, and prohibition The mcorporative or mtrojec- 
tive process naturally takes place through the parents (oi their 
delegates) Therefore, upon the manner and tj^e of parental 
training— the coercive techniques resorted to and the special 
characteristics of the parents— wiU depend the way m which 
authority (superego) wdl be received and handled m later 
life So parental attitudes, foibles, habits, and methods have 
the child at their mercy Parents* ways of training to con- 
formity with culture inexorably cast the die m favor of one 
or another personahty trend In their hands rests the chief 
responsibihty for what kind of person the child will be If the 
pamful deprivations are not admmisteied together with the 
balm of miderstandu^, if the frustranons they provoke are 
not diluted with sympathy, if affection is domed oi doled out 
only spanngly, if secunty is threatened and the emotional 
chmate m which he is tramed is a stormy one, his mtrojection 
of authority will be unsatisfactorv He will then harbor resent- 
ment, later act aggressively toward persons or objects that are 
instrumental m frustration and deprivation The forbidden 
acts wdl r emain repressed but surchaiged with bitter feehng- 
tones Conformity m relation to them wdl be less real than 
apparent. The chdd wall perform with reservations, with a 
deep conflict of feelings Toward his parents and, later, toward 
the authonty they represent— from rihie school teacher to the 
cop on the comer— he will react with vengeful hostihty And 
the original wash, the forbidden act, wdl gnaw away at the 
feeble foundation of his social adjustment, producing discord 
and conflict But if the regime that controls deprivation and 
frustration is tolerant, benevolent, exercised m an atmosphere 
of love, if the coercion is tempered by respect and the trammer 
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absorbers, authority will be mtrojected successfully and with 
no conflict Repression will be painless and relatively complete 
The forbidden act will not become a source of later infection. 

The ways m which a child wdl adjust to die stresses of later 
hfe are laid down m the very earhest years Before the age of 
five the chief lesponse-charactensncs gover ning his relations 
to the world, his estimate of his own place m the culture, the 
role he will play m the tragi-comedy of existence— all these are 
already deterauned To grasp fully the unphcations of the 
first formative years requires a complete reversal of our pre- 
conceived notions, fed as they have been upon the pap and 
nonsense of a sentimental pulpitry, art, and hterature To begm 
wuth, the infant is not a sv^eedy disposed object In reahty he 
is an exploiter whose tendencies and propensities are positively 
base when judged by adult standards He is asodal and amoral 
Only by depriving hun, redirecting his energies, and frustrat- 
mg his expression, is he brought mto the community of 
“decent” people By and large, it is not natural for him to 
become a stable citizen The wonder is, as Alexander and 
Staub have already said, that all people do not become crim- 
inals, because at birth and after birth the infant is cri minal 
m the traditional sense of bemg an mdividual of asocial pre- 
dilections Finally it must be recognized that even after the 
coercive process which bends and breaks the growing child 
mto presenting the extmial signs of socialization, conformity, 
and adjustment, there remains a miasmic precipitate of appe- 
tite, need, wish, and desire. The control over these basic de- 
mands, these— why not use the term^— cnmmal impulses, the 
satisfactory exclusion (by any and all methods) of them from 
immediate awareness, is a supreme requisite If it cannot be 
accomplished the culture wdl exact extreme penalties The 
horror is that sometimes the rewards of that accomplishment 
are unhappiness or neurosis or insamty 

The most crucial functions toward which chdd training is 
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directed, and hence those which have a decisive and dnmatic 
task to perform m development, are feeding, weaning, and 
toilet trammg The personal conf^uration seems mainly to be 
determined by the way m which these elemental foci of tram- 
are handled As a child passes through the various stages 
of development, the emphasis of the patents falls upon char- 
acteristic and primitive behavior modes that regularly succeed 
each other These modes may be succinctly characterized as 
the receptive^ the retentive and the elective In other words, 
as early life proceeds, the stages are marked by an accentuation 
for varying tune-lengths of typical patterns of takmg m, hold- 
ing, releasing, later a fourth, penetratmg or mtmsive, is added 
These characteristic, orgamc, dominant modes (ways) of 
response are hable to fixation at any level dependmg upon the 
tune and place of parental emphasis m feeding, weaning, train- 
ing According to the progress of the mfant through these 
stages, according to the fixation pomts achieved, will the trend 
of future learning and accommodation or adjustment to life’s 
problems be patterned The persistence of typical response 
modes mto later hfe is seen thiK to be a function of the way 
m which tr aining is administered Traits and tendencies of 
the adult mirror the stamp and qnahty of parental concern 
We can, in a manner of speakmg, read back— and so interpret 
a personality exammed currently— by separatmg out his dom- 
inant trends, and m this way recapture the flavor of the nur- 
sery as well as the character of its admmistrators. The be- 
mgnly disposed optumst who is generous, composed, even- 
tempered, IS the product of charitable feeding, amiable wean- 
mg But the suspicious, resentful adult who regards his fel- 
lows with suUenness and expects nothing from them is the 
yield from niggardly nursing and interrupted weaning Again, 
the stnngent toilet training methods advocated m some quar- 
ters— those which put a premium on precocity and which deal 
in pumnve accompaniments to coercion— force the dominance 
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of trends leading to future anxiety. Such persons tend toward 
retentiveness m their dealings They are acquisitive, place too 
high a value on then own products, compensating m this way 
for the prohibitions and denials of early times. 

The fixed modes of response extend moreover mto behavior 
which makes a characteristic impress upon the culture As a 
child matures he becomes acquamted with the multifanous 
symbols of society He finds that there are certam areas of 
behavior that are surrounded and hedged about with sanc- 
tions and conditions. He absorbs the cultural stereotypes— 
personal sanctitv and mviolabihty, private property and its 
sacredness, class prerogatives— the sacred cows, the institu- 
tions. Towards these he is forced to assume a pubhc attitude 
of acceptance but his basic attitude is predetenmned by the 
vicissitudes of his experience and the pecuhaiities of parental 
schoohng Unfortunately it must be recorded that most of the 
persons who comprise Western civihzaaon have been de- 
prived, frustrated, thwarted, demed Hence the subterranean 
f eehng-tone of the mass of humamty withm our culture is 
resentful, fearful, aimous, often outnghdy aggressive and 
hostile In relation to the clay-footed idols especially is the 
theme of revenge and retahation observed The working- 
through of such motives accounts for the ruthless drive for 
success, presuge, power, and leads to the hollowness of the 
symbols accumulated and exhibited to prove— and by so doing 
disprove— how they have compensated for the humiliations of 
babyhood And, if the road chosen does not lead through the 
symbol-strewn pathway sanctioned socially, satisfaction is 
sought through other channels which mediate the same drives 
and assuage die mfenonties and the guilt through retaliation 
and aggression 

We have devoted some attention to personahty develop- 
ment as it is forged in the crucible of culture, and we have 
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also high-lighted the essential postulates of modem research 
as It has yielded a harvest of hitherto objure dynamic prm- 
ciples relatmg to umversal features of this development Our 
discussion has emphasized the pleasure versus reahty snuggle, 
the stractUTjJizanon of the mdmdual mto tdj ego, and super- 
ego, the succession of developmental stages which variously 
emphasize the manner of environmental approach which re- 
sults from the fixation of patterns at certam functional stages 
Now we must return for a while to take up the question of 
those needs and urges which arc so fundamental for an trader- 
standing of motivanon, of why we behave as we do 

The normally endowed child is evolunon’s pioduct as well 
as its servant AVithin his fleshly compass resides the weary 
history of human-land resident m his very tissues are the 
stored expenences of his ancestors Consequently there are 
certain things which he does not have to leam, activities which 
are, in the highest sense, natural to bun Toward the goals, 
the ends of such activities, he may be said to have urges or 
dispositions Now all of these unlearned activities and their 
goals are reducible to two master trends the pieservative or 
contmuatvue, and the destiuctvoe Each of these can be re- 
garded phj’siologically as well as psj^chologically The essen- 
tial fact, however, is that they each mobilize unto themselves, 
under varying circumstances, considerable energy The con- 
tmuative urge operates to maratam the organism, ensure its 
growth, and guarantee its function in the generative processes 
which are necessary to racial contmraty The destractive urge 
IS the governor for all the activities and processes leading to- 
ward dismtegration, death and racial annihilation The former 
is a positive principle mcluding the range of human impulsions 
from food-seeking to love-making and house-btuldmg, the 
latter is a negative principle mcluding the range from hating 
to aggression to homicide and suicide For its energy the con- 
trauative urge is charged with Itbido, a h)rpothetical source of 
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“power” served by the generative and anabolic (np-biuldmg) 
organs As an activity of the organism becomes less and less 
imbued with contmuative energy, it moves closer and closer 
to the opposite pole Neither prmciple nor urge is ever found 
m wholly pure form Each may be chaiged with elements of 
the other, even the passion of the love-embrace contains echoes 
of destructiveness and aggression When, however, the energy- 
charge of each approaches equahty and neither is precedent 
over the other, the state of mnbtvalence is achieved The two 
master urges are perpetually mteractmg, lending to hfe its 
color, Its movement When an object or an event is cathected 
(charged with hbido) it is m the service of construction 
Human existence is thus polarized to some extait, and eternally 
in confitct Such conflict becomes greater as objects and per- 
sons are cathected but cannot be enjoyed because of con- 
stitutional inadequacy or environmental limitations of the 
kmd we have already considered m our discussion of culture 
Out of conflict, out of the contention between construc- 
tion and destiuction, pleasure and reahty, love and hate, comes 
personahty Through the dynamic mteraction of the com- 
ponents of the organism— the id, the ego, and the superego— 
the contentions are resolved or brought to rest m a state of 
tenuous equihbrium The id, concerned with primitive satis- 
faction, libidmous, biologically conditioned, strives against the 
repressive superego, while the ^o adjudicates the stnfe from 
Its reservoir of self-knowledge and experiential contact 
Beyond these pnniary consideratioiis of motivation, there 
IS a psychological topography that must be taken mto account, 
smce conflict can arise withm and among the three chief levels 
of awareness These are to be viewed not as places or areas, 
but rather as convement designatory terms to indicate the 
availabihty of psychological matenals (memories, wishes, 
etc.) for recall and consideration The readily available mat- 
ters of experience with which the organism is not presently 
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occupied have been designated as the stuff of the fo? econscious 
The matters which are currently of concern arc stuff of the 
conscious, of which we are immediately aware In the un- 
consctom are the stnvings, the desires, the id-matter, the rem- 
nants of what once was conscious, m biief, the unconscious 
IS at once the experiential store-house and the biological gran- 
ary Conflict, however, can and does take place on aU three 
levels, and can, moreover, be resolved on all three This is be- 
cause the components of id, ego, and superego are not stiictly 
confined and mvade all areas Id-matters are to be found 
chiefly m the unconscious but on occasion may run over mto 
the conscious as when an ungovernable impulse is given way 
to and behavior is unchecked Ego-matters are resident chiefly 
m the conscious but may reach both mto unconscious and 
foreconscious Finally, superego-matter is to be found on all 
three levels although its region of greatest extent and miport 
IS the unconscious 

Now the resolution of conflict— among or between the com- 
ponents of id, ego, and superego, and staged m foreconscious, 
conscious, or unconscious— is always an economical process 
That is, even though “mental” symptoms result to the extent 
of complete msamty, it appears that conflict-resolvmg m- 
vanably takes the road which entails the mmimal expenditure 
of effort possible m the total situanon. This lends a reasonable- 
ness to the most extravagant forms of activity and is of tre- 
mendous significance for the study of crunmal behavior m 
pamcular In accordance with diis prmciple of economy, 
moreover, there are a number of typical mechamsms through 
the operanons of which the mtegnty of the organism is mam- 
tamed, problems “solved,” difficulties met, and conflicts re- 
solved The first and chief of these is repression Where ego 
and superego are unable to deal with a wish the consequences 
of which are hkely to bring disaster, the wish or want is 
rel^ated to the unconscious where it may r emain dormant 
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or the conflict may contmue on that level only to be dealt 
with by some adjustive mechanism seeking a less tentative solu- 
tion. Repression is a major way m which our needs and wants 
are dealt with when they cannot be satisfled on the conscious 
level, from the primitive urgings of infancy to the special 
hungers of old age It is the chief cause of unconscious con- 
flict m that the repressed needs and wants— unles adequately 
handled— constitute an eternally festering wound Next m the 
hierarchy of mechanisms is conveiston, the techmque through 
which, because of failure of complete repression, a conflict 
returns to the conscious in a disguised, converted form It is to 
this mechanism that we must look m many cases of symiptoms 
of boddy distress wherem no discernible organic failure or 
deficiency or malfunctioning occurs, and m all cases of hys- 
teria Then there is recession, through which there is an at- 
tempt to solve a present conflict by employment of avenues 
to solution which were found to be efficacious m earher life, 
particularly m infancy. Again, there is sublmjation, wherem a 
goal of value not only to the mdmdual but also to society is 
substituted for the frustrated, demed urge or wish Another 
mechanism is reaction-fo?7nation, which seeks to deny the 
urgent wish by performing m an opposite manner to its dic- 
tates RatiOTialtzation is a mecbamsm which entails mvention 
of motives acceptable to the ego and so serving to hide the 
basic, unacceptable wishes Ttansference is a somewhat mmor 
mechanism whereby hbidmous energy is shifted from one 
object or person to another. Identification refers to the adop- 
tion— m order to minimize conflict— by one person of the at- 
tributes of another. Similar to the foregoing mechanism is 
mtrojectionj whereby the charactenstics of a person or event 
are incorporated into the personahty Projection is the adverse 
of the laa and operates to attribute to other persons and ob- 
jects the unacceptable conflict-generatmg charactenstics of 
the self And last among the mechanisms for dealmg with con- 
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flict IS displacement j comprehending the hteral transfer of 
emoDon from one person or object to another when the ego 
or superego refuses to tolerate the emotive direction which 
obtains And apart from th^ there are others. But those 
sketched above, usually in combination, blend, and fusion, 
represent the outstanding ways m which conflict situations 
are mampulated. They play an important part in personahty 
development 

It is necessary for purposes we shall later exploit that we 
attend now to the more detailed factors providmg for per- 
sonahty motivation. Perhaps one of the most signiflcant dis- 
coveries of our day has been the formulation and substantia- 
tion through research of the thesis that personahty develop- 
ment proceeds by a forcible “weamng” (urgmg away from) 
of the child from one psychobiological stage to another. As 
with all else, the prmciple of mertia is applicable to humans. 
We tend to jell m the status quo; and it is only when we are 
“pushed” that we leave one setting for another. The “push” 
which propek the child through the developmental series 
which we are about to mdicate has a dual nature it is made 
not only of the normal maturation and growth provided for 
physiologically, but also by frustration and denud. 

The theory of personahty genesis to which we are sub- 
scnbmg dehneates five distinctly characterized but over- 
lapping stages— we have already outlmed them broadly m 
descnbing character dynanucs— throi^h which children pass, 
propelled by frustration and denial, to emerge mto adulthood. 
They denve from the mteraction of the master urges, and m 
their mampulanon by the child are subject to the dynamic 
mechanisms aheady touched upon. 

The penod from birth to approximately sixteen to eighteen 
months goes by the designation of the oral stage This may 
be divided mto the oral sucking and the oral bitmg, represent- 
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mg the chief activities of the infant and his master modes of 
dealing with his world Tlie oral sucking stage lasts from six 
to mne months Motivation is primarily directed upon feed- 
mg, and the mouth is the special zone charged ■with hbido 
smce It IS the channel through which pleasure is obtamed. Lat- 
tle or no awareness of self as distmct from the environs exists, 
and undoubtedly the self and the mother (or substitute) are 
indistinguishable The infant is passive, dependent, autoerotic 
When, at the middle of the oral stage, weanmg transpires and 
teeth develop, reahty m the form of feedmg frustration 
obtrudes. With a smtable weapon for aggressive behavior 
(teeth), with the unroUii^ of e^enences mcludmg feedmg 
delays and traumas (crucial episodes), and with the mitiation 
of trainmg m toilet habits, the destructive urges are armed 
and the ego begms to form Now the separateness of self from 
environment is slowly achieved and id must be contamed m 
the face of strong reality demands At this pomt the child may 
be said to be narcissistic, with hbido directed upon himself as 
a disparate entity He further distinguishes the “good” (satis- 
fying) mother from the “bad” (frustratmg, reiectmg) mother, 
and shows by his breast-biting, scratchmg caresses, and other 
behavior forms his ambivalent view of the world. He is best 
described at this time as an mcorporative, retentive animal, 
and his means of aggression are stnedy limited 

The mol stage, roughly compnsmg the age between six 
months and three years (naturally overlappmg the oral stages) , 
can be divided mto anal expulsive and anal retentive These 
terms place the emphasis upon the natural functions of the 
child, on the one hand, and the cultural attitudes as interpreted 
by the parents on the other As ego develops, and the first glim- 
menngs of superego appear, the interest of the child is nat- 
urally focused on his productions, especially smce these are 
of such concern to his parents While at first he lacks control 
over his sphincters, his bodily organization soon becomes such 
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that he can exercise a modicmn of supervision In the early 
penod, rehef and satisfaction are brought about through the 
release of feces and urme Hence the orifices functionally in- 
volved become hbidmously cathected Later llie child, per- 
ceiving parental concern, becomes mvolved m an mtense con- 
flict he observes that his productions are sometimes regarded 
as things to be got nd of because they are “dirty” and im- 
clean, while they are to be retamed under other circumstances 
This provides him with another weapon for aggression, and 
it likewise enhances his ego He may then, on occasion, m 
two ways achieve pleasure from the expulsion of products 
purely from the act or from rewards and parental approbation 
He may also derive aggression satisfaction from urination and 
defecauon at times or m places mconvement to the parents 
In this expulsive stage reality and pleasure become subject to 
environment, and the penod is used for what might be termed 
reality temngj the child expenmentmg with reahty to see just 
how far he can go and, because of the consequences of his 
acts, repressmg id urgmgs to ego demands when they cannot 
be expressed 

Ar^ retention is charactenzed by the child’s exploitation 
of his environment, the endowment of his products with great 
value, and the emergence of superego He comes to conform 
to the reahty situation, subjugatmg anal expulsive behavior to 
ego and superego demands He withholds his products as an 
alternate form of aggression and develops character traits 
accordmg to parental, cultural, and personal interpretations 
And he develops a “feeling” of power connected with his 
control over sphmcter functioning 

The phallic stage, next m order of development, is perhaps 
the most crucial of all With this penod— which is agam not 
sharply dehmited but extends back mto the anal stage and 
forward to the next sts^e— the aim of pleasure seeking and the 
mode of pleasure findmg shifts from the anal regions and 
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equipment to the gemtal The child becomes mterested m 
his gemtsds, mampulates them, speculates regarding them, 
compares them widi those of his parents. He observes the large 
gemtak of his father (brothers, etc ), the lack of visible gen- 
itals m his mother (sisters, etc ) His masturbaaon (which is a 
phenomenon dating back to early infancy) becomes charged 
with aimous apprehension either because of parental dis- 
approval if he is observed, or because of the pleasure-inhibiting 
demands of his now developed ego and his anergent superego 
Notions of sexuahty develop, and die child searches the en- 
vironment for a recipient of the promptings from within that 
are too strong to be borne alone The choice of the male child 
IS, naturally, the mother, and she becomes fixated with an 
mtensely affectionate regard that is mterfered with by the 
knowledge that she is already possessed by the fath^ This 
IS the famous Oedipus situation It calls for careful handling 
and solution. As the father (or his substitute) is conceived of 
as a rival, the child reacts aggressively toward him, but this 
agression is accompamed by a fear of consequences arising 
from his bodily mfenonty to the father, and so he at the same 
time identifies with the father And smce his sexuahty is not 
clearly phalhc because it still contains strong oral and anal 
components, the proper mtrojection of the father is pre- 
dominandy responsible for the healthy solution to this dis- 
tressing situation. Yet the period carries an additional threat, 
that of retaliation by the parents for the oedipal romance with 
the mother, as well as for the mdulgence m gemtal mampuk- 
tion Smce the child’s notions are chaotic and unclear, he views 
the absence of visible gemtaha m his mother and sisters as 
forceful deprivation, and apprehends that he too wdl be 
punished thus for his longings and for his aggressions. This 
apprehension is often reinforced by actual verbal threats, par- 
ticularly resorted to in order to discourse masturbation. But 
perhaps more urgent is the inward warning of racial history. 
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For arciimcision, apart from the sanitary rationalization of 
modem tunes, is the ancient symbolic nte reflecting the cas- 
trative punishment meted out by the patriarch to the sons 
who aimed to possess the primeval mother. That a trace of this 
remains is hard to deny. This cassation cmnplex is to be 
viewed as applying not only to the hteral extirpation of the 
sexual apparatus, but to all retaliatory measures which the child 
can and does anticipate because of his sexual and aggressive 
desires. And from it and the Oedipus situation and the repres- 
sion of infantile sexuahty derives the completion of superego 
The hbidmal cathexis is sumlar for male and female m the 
early stages They both onent toward the mother and, be- 
cause she IS the direct medium m the oral and anal stages, she 
IS the first subject of mcorporation for super^o formation 
On the other hand, m the phalhc stage the girl fixates the 
father. With her sexual development she perceives not only 
that she lacks visible gemtaha, but also that the mother, sim- 
ilarly deprived, is her rival To compensate for the absence 
of visible gemtaha, she evokes a symbohc equivalent, a child 
Her masturbation and accompanying phantasies are diflerent 
from those of the male child only m that the father is the 
object and the feared consequences vary from anxiety over 
loss of love to perhaps failure eventually to have a child. 
Identification is with the mother, and rntrojecdon of the 
mother aids siqierego development Sexuahty is inhibited and 
repressed m the same manner as with the male 
By the end of the seventh year, infantde sexuality has m 
most cases been repressed, ego and superego fully formed, 
and the long latency stage entered upon. Herem sexuahty, 
while not demed, is buned through the formation of attitudes 
apparently designed to protect against hbidmal striving. Both 
male and female contmue to have strong attachments to 
parents, teachers, and fnends, but they are rarely demonstra- 
ave This is not to say, however, that conflicts over hbidmal 
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urges do not continue in the unconscious It is, in fact, just 
these conflicts which lead to reaction formations as a way to 
exclude them from consciousness So the child may become 
critical of parental habits, jom the moral crusades (si gnin g die 
Sunday-school pledge), m a word, sublimate while enlar ging 
the superego through experience. 

At about the age of twelve there is a revival of hbidinal striv- 
ings which includes the entire complex of repressed sexuahty 
This genital stage, which is subsumed under the genetic term 
puberty, is not as was once thought a dramatic resurgence of 
sexuahty, it is rather the crystaUization over a period of time 
of novel yet vaguely famihar ways of behavior for which the 
body has long been preparmg It begins with a return of oral 
interest, proceeds to anal, and finally becomes phaUic m intent 
As It repeats the successive stages of development, the same 
conflicts tend to anse, now, however, to be dealt with m other 
ways Because castration remains a senous threat, the first 
interests are likely to be homosexual and the reaction toward 
the opposite sex antagonistic. Oral and anal behavior are evi- 
dent m the first tentative experiments with cigarettes and pipes, 
“smutty” stones (largely anal), kissing games, and the hke 
Phalhc behavior is noted m renew^ed mterest m masturbation, 
the aim of which is autoerotic Awakenmg concern widi 
grooming and dress bespeak a repetition of early narcissism 
FmaUy, true gemtahty emerges when hbido is mvested in one 
of the opposite sex and the concern is far less with receiving 
satisfaction than with sharing and givmg love 

It is essential for our unders tanding that we at once realize 
that progress from stage to stage m this senes entails the giving 
up of adjustments because of the frustrations which make 
their retention painful to the organism. But the result of each 
readjustment is further development and greater mdividuahza- 
non In the passive oral stage the dependence upon the mother 
IS complete As ego develops m the anal stages, the respon- 
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ability for mAmtjming the self and compromising with reahty 
m order to do this becomes apparent With phalhc frostrations, 
the family constellation with its elements of security is threat- 
ened, and a resolution of the oedipal romance, castration anx- 
iety, and infantil e sexuahty remnants is called for so that the 
dynamic equilibrium can be mamtamed From out of this 
comes superego Social responsibdity arrives with adolescence 
as the infant ile modes are reasserted and the miheu requires 
adjustment, while the re maining famihal ties are severed And 
together with all this, there are the demands that the func- 
tional modes of talking, walking, and the like be mastered, 
and that the educative processes be gone through m the way 
the culture requires 

We have sketched the phases and episodes, the stages and 
products, the d)niamic mechanisms and concomitants of 
early hfe as if all mdividuals proceed smoothly through these 
periods, employ the mechanisms, and solve the problems This 
IS not the case at all While it b “normal” for die socially un- 
acceptable modes of infantile sexuahty to be repressed, for a 
strong ego (capable of controUmg basal id urges) to emerge, 
for a capable but not overly tyranmcal superego to form, for 
aggression to be sublimated, the achievement of such a happy 
combmation is perhaps a greater rarity than we would expect. 
More often the gratification of mfantile wishes or their trans- 
formation mto wishes amenable to gratification on an adult 
level B impossible, and they become encysted m the uncon- 
scious, persisting mto adult life and motivating adult behavior 
More often the mfant or child is exposed to objects or events 
which have such a traumatic impact that they act to fixate 
behavior at a particular place or stage m development, and so 
determine all lus future behavior. These fixation pomts, as has 
already been said, give diversity to human personality, but they 
are also the takmg-off places for behavior which is fraught 
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With danger both to the individual himself and to society 
To handle them satisfactorily and above the level of simple 
repression, the mdividual must either sublimate them or evolve 
reaction formations against them So the oral type person who 
was fixated m die oral suckmg stage may subhmate by such 
typical piactices as smoking or mdulgmg appetite peculiari- 
ties, or he may develop reaction formations mvolvmg the oral 
cavity such as vegetarianism, teetotalmg, strong smoking or 
kissmg inhibitions. The orally aggressive (bitmg) type may 
subhmate through sarcasm, fingernail bitmg, and gum chew- 
ing, as reaction formations he may show a penchant for gram- 
matical punsm m speech and writing, or mtense preoccupation 
with manners m eatmg to protect against canmbahsac urges 
The character of those fixated on the oral suckmg stage wdl 
be passive, optimistic, dependeni, of those fixated on the oral 
bitmg, It will be pessimistic, aggressive, mdependent Fixations 
m the anal expulsive penod include sublunanons ranging from 
gift-givmg and philanthropy to mterest m the classic arts, 
reaction formations contam oversensitivity to odors and em- 
phasis on cleanhness to the pomt of exasperation Anal reten- 
tive types demonstrate penunousness or, mayhap, collector’s 
zeal m their subhmative behavior, reaction formations may be 
demonstrated by behavior forms opposed to the essential drive 
for withholdmsf The anal retentive character has been de- 
scnbed as devoted to detail, petulant, and paisimomous, show- 
ing pronounced convictions of superiority resulting from the 
infantile phantasy of power over his natural productions. 
PhaUic sublimations mdude exhibinomstic endeavors, compos- 
ing of love poetry, and the like, reaction formations vary from 
modesty to puntanism. The phalhc character is too well 
known to merit description The sublimations achieved m 
the gemtal stage, and the reaction formations, cannot be 
divided so readily as the others because they tend to approach 
each other m kind They mclude work for the sake of society 
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at large and interest m others The genital character is the 
mature, well-balanced adult who has been able to achieve the 
adaptation of his hbidinous and aggressive urges to cultural 
demands Although these urges are snll resident within him- 
self and may be reactivated at any time through envnonmen- 
tal hazards, he has achieved a balance between the com- 
ponents of the personahty which maintain it on an adjus- 
tive level 

The motivation of criminal acts derives from tbe sahent 
features and aspects of personality development we have been 
discussing The “secrets” which motivate cnmmal behavior 
are here to be found It is now our job to examme them more 
closely m relation to cmmnosis as we have defmed it, and to 
illustrate their operadomsm. 



6. The Motivation of Crim^ 11 


A lthough, as has been stated, the answer to crune hes 
m those secrets which motivate every cmnmal action and 
sometimes reach mto the organism’s ancient history, the actaal 
driving force behmd each criminal act is a responsibihty of the 
ego It IS the ego which perfoims m a criminal way, and the 
special characteristics of this cmnmal ego are die detennm- 
ing differentials among the handful of ways m which human 
organisms adjust Once this is understood, the heretofore ob- 
scure dynaimcs of crime become tremendoudy clarified, and 
the mystery which has tradiaonally surrounded the trespasses 
of men is flooded with hght 

Crime, together with the neuroses, the psychoses, and the 
resort to alcohol and drugs, is but one way of expression or 
oudet for the imtatmg, clamormg needs and intimate wants 
of men It is a way of solution, but unlike the other aberrahve 
behavior modes, ft entails the compltcity and co-operation of 
the ego In this sense, we may regard the ego-stracture of the 
crumnal as tenuous and permeable, or at least malleable. The 
neuroses are resorted to when the ego and the id are in conflict, 
when id-urgmgs besiege the ego and, finding it mdomiiable, 
become converted mto ^rmptoms of illness so that rehef is 
granted In its tom the ego incorporates such symptoms and 
even protects them And this it does because dealmg with the 
symptom is far less annoying and painful than bearing the 
full weight of the conflict with id So the ego of the psycho- 
neurotic may be regarded as an obdurate one, an uncompro- 
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TTiisiTig one, an nnchangmg one Because it is so, contact with 
reahty is always maintained m the neuroses With the psy- 
choses, however, we deal with a damaged ego The id— the 
elemental drives of the organism— exerts such a tremendous 
influence upon ego that it becomes perverted m its contacts 
with reahty and Aere ensues an mdifference and a neghgence 
to reahty’s demands But with crime, what confronts us is a 
permeated ego, a compromismg ego It appeases the insistent 
demands of id, arbitrates with them, negotiates smtable courses 
of action which will at once solve and partially satisfy the 
piimitive desires compnsmg id So crime, the crmunal act, is 
earned out m the presence of, even woth the consent of, ego 
Indeed, the very fact that the mdividual operates so as to avoid 
detection is evidence of the collusion of ego m the act And 
more, society should be grateful that m crime ego does exert 
a modifying effect upon id, for were this not the case far 
more vicious and wholesale enmes would crowd the pages 
of our court dockets As the id-impulscs catapultmg the or- 
ganism toward cmnmal performances rise to the level where 
they prepare for acnon, ego mchnes them toward moderation 
and so modifies the forbidden tendencies 

The distmctive factor differentiatmg enme, neurosis, and 
psychosis cannot be strongly enough impressed upon the 
reader Ego is the ally of cnmmosis, the resistor of psycho- 
neurosis, the abject and pitiful slave of psychosis In ^e, it 
shares in the cnmmal act, it eventually assists under pressure 
in the formation and then the protection of the neurotic symp- 
toms, It becomes vanquished m the insamties (psychoses) 
Here, too, is the explanation for the surprising observation 
that the psychoneurotic possesses insight mto his condition 
and is often found to be amenable to treatment for his symp- 
toms, whde the task of treatu^ the cmmnal is so arduous 
In psychoneurosis ego itself remains impregnable and can 
exercise a critical function In enme, ego is itself shot through 
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With id-urgmgs and contaminated by id penetration to the 
extent that it cannot exert its proper mhibitmg effect So when 
treating the criminal, the only efficacious therapy must aim at 
locating the areas where ego has become infected, cleansing 
them as the phj’xician does a dirty wound, and b uilding a new 
and stronger edifice which will from that time forward be 
powerful enough to withstand the mtrapsychic pressure 
Psychoanalysis has long held that m neurosis the neurotic 
suffeis out his conflicts, while m crime the crmunal acts out 
his difficulties There is no reason to dispute such a formula- 
tion, but It should be pomted out that crime often offers— as 
we shall see when we examme some cases— a more permment 
and sometimes a more satisfymg solution to inward strife 
People who come in contact witfi cnmmals m a professional 
or supervisorv way often remark upon the fact that some of 
them, especially those m custody, seem to make adjustments 
m w’hich they appear rather content In cases where the crime 
committed actually “solved” the pioblem this is perfectly true 
Such, for mstance, was the story with a man of thmy-five 
who offended by impersonatmg an officer of the Air Corps 
This fellow was apprehended when, m a mght club, he was 
overheard by a regular Army officer explainmg to his female 
compamon the significance of the various campa^n ribbons 
and decorations he wore The eavesdropper knew there was 
something “phony” when he heard him assign the wrong 
theater to the wrong nbbon and non-existent decorations to 
other msignia He called the M P s and arrest followed On 
mvestigation it was discovered that the impersonator was also 
a b^amist and a forger When, after he was sentenced, he was 
examine d dmicaUy and the dynamics of his case studied, it 
appeared that each of his cnmes was a way of adjustment and 
solution to deep conflict and frustration He was a bigamist 
purely and simply because he was incapable of sustaining a 
normal relationship with one woman He needed women’s 
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aflfection, but as soon as it was pledged he demanded nothing 
more of them Sexually he was most inadequate. What mter- 
ested him prnnaiily was that he should gam, however tem- 
porarily and by whatever umcrupulous devices, the mitial 
evidence that he was loved He had been a rejected child whose 
mother had died at his birth and whose father had been re- 
married to a widow with children of her own. The step- 
mother had no time for hun, but to gam her fleeting caresses 
the lad would habitually amuse her by play acting. When she 
infrequently rewarded him with some token of affection for 
distracting her, he was overcome with joy As an adult these 
childhood experiences moavated his entire life-style and the 
glamour of a uniform afforded a imique way to the hearts of 
the many women he pursued Rather than develop some symp- 
tom which would awaken pity m the fairer sex or give him an 
excuse to withdraw from the struggle, he hved it out. In 
prison he was a model inmate, cheerful and complaisant He 
was, he admitted, unable now to engage in his frantic search 
for affection and, moreover, he was free from the necessity 
to demonstrate his non-extstent ardor toward his conquests 
In this case we have a succmct demonstration of the living out, 
the actmg out, of the gnawing basic problem. 

It IS evident now that when we earher observed that there 
is a contmuum along which, as the peisonahty becomes more 
involved in the act, real cnme oisues, we had reference to the 
ego-structure. And we can now adjust our own formulation 
with greater respect to the facts Essentially, what is meant is 
that as we move along the line from simple law-breaking 
through dime, the paramount feature is that ^o more and 
more becomes compromised by id and hterally absorbs the 
charactenstics of this primitive personality component The 
true cmninal, then, is he whc^ ego is permeated with id to 
the extent that it can no longer perform as an mdependent 
agent In this respect, one may r^ard crime as a step on the 
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road toward psychosis^ which latter ensues when ego no 
longer can strike compromises witli id and so withdraws Yet 
It would be erroneous to regard the ego-stracture of the cnm- 
inal as weak. As a matter of fact, it is strong, at least stiong 
enough to implement and execute the criminal deed. It is only 
that It IS permeated with and has absorbed the wishes and 
wants, the needs and appetites that are usually resident in id 
What can be regarded as weak are the mechanisms which are 
supposed to defend against the mvasion of ego The failure 
to repress, to sublimate, to convert, to displace, or otherwise 
to handle the rebelhous urges causes the unsatisfied wants, 
the extravagant needs of infancy to break through If they 
effect a setdement with ego, crime results, if they encounter 
an obstinate and unyielding ego, symptoms of neurosis result, 
if they tnumph over ego, insamty residts The imposter whom 
we recently encountered was motivated chiefly by an abid- 
mg need for love or at least its initial demonstration He neither 
expressed this want nor sublimated it (although m his history 
it was reported that he once managed dog kmnels and at an- 
other tune aspued to do missionary work) Instead, all mecha- 
nisms of defense failed and his ego loaned itself to his hoaxing 
and duphci^. 

The motivation of any given cnmmal act is far from sim- 
ple. Persons do not commit crimes merely because of one or 
another frustration of infancy, one or another inadequately 
repressed wish, or any other single dnve or urge For every 
instance of crime there is a sociological as well as a psycho- 
logical problem present, and for the understanding of the 
dynamics of the act, the total situation m which it occurs and 
the total personahty must necessarily be considered. In its 
effects crime is never directed away from but always towards 
society. It cannot take place in a vacuum, it always takes place 
in a social field Such a field may be defined as the complex or 
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configuration or constellation of influences exerted upon the 
doer at any given tune Its descnption would include not only 
Its physical but its psychological attiibutes as well Thus m 
depicting a social field for, let us say, a murder, we would 
have to survey the scene of the crime, the histones of the 
actors, the psychological “chenustry** of their mteracuonism, 
and the endless subtleties of the social and cultural settmgs 
against which the tragedy has been staged For it must not be 
taught that the hazards and thwartmgs, the resentments and 
preferences of early life sufiSce mdependendy to promote the 
criminal act These are the ptedtsposmg conditions, the factors 
which mchne towaid crunmality, but cnme occurs only when 
these are touched ofl by the piecipitating environment And, 
at last, it IS the environment which provides the impetus and 
finally makes for the actions called cnme This it does by re- 
awakening, revitalizmg the early mcidents, by placing bar- 
riers in the way of desire and wish, by arranging circum- 
stances which conflict with the aims and goals of the organism, 
by denying satisfaction for needs. The environment then— 
or considered more broadly, the culture— engenders conflict 
Such conflicts may vary from one culture to another, it is 
true, and the acts of mdividuals broadly reflect their society, 
but this does not mean that criminals m all societies are not 
comparable The dynamic processes are common to all with 
but mmor, and for the most part, mconsequential variations 

In the face of evidence collected from the detailed study 
of criminals, of day to day observation and exammation of 
them, this writer, at least, is forced to reject the fancy and 
elaborate “explanations” of crime m terms of such resonant 
and palate-pleasing superficiahties as “dehnquency areas,” 
“differential association,” and like empirical constructs Crime 
is simply a type of behavior predisposed by such motivational 
factors as we have mdicated, and precipitated by the culture 
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Essentially, it is an extreme form of maladaptation because 
of its history the organism is unable to adapt to the culture 
That this IS so appears to be due to the permeahihty of the ego, 
a condition havmg its roots m the early experiences of the 
organism The adaptation it does make is meffective and un- 
successful, because the culture is loaded, so to speak, with op- 
portumties for affecting the organism negatively Its demands, 
codes, mjunctions, standards, pressures— all of these call for 
moment to moment adjustment for which the organism is 
inadequate because of its peculiar history and because these 
are mimical to its basal trends Cnme is, therefore, the best 
adjustment it can make under the crrcumstances 
Now It must seem strange to the reader to be told that, for 
some people, cnme is a “good” adjustment And yet this state- 
ment IS one of the truisms with which we deal m the study 
of crimes and criminals All our activities seem to be predicated 
upon a need to reduce tension, to avoid suffering and pain 
Each adjustment we make— no matter how bizarre or how 
painful It may seem to others— follows a pathway along which 
it will cause us less discomfort than it would had it moved m 
another direction Even the Indian mystic who beds upon a 
nail-studded board is suffering less than he would had he not 
resorted to his pecuhar rehgion to solve his conflicts We have 
already shovra how the neurotic symptom causes less suf- 
fering than the conflict between ego and id With cnme, it can 
readily be demonstrated that even with prison and sometunes 
death facing the performer of a crimmal deed, his act is aimed 
to reheve tension, to give less pam to himself than some other 
activity would mclude It is doubtful whedier a real and con- 
scious selection is mvolved m the cnmmotic’s choice of crime 
as a way to reheve unbearable tension produced by the cul- 
ture (precipitant) acting upon the personahty (predisposant) 
It would rather seem to be a more or less automatic adjust- 
ment which follows the laws of a famous prmciple first an- 
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nounced by the physiologist, Walter B CanQon, as homeo- 
stasis This useful h3rpothesis is based on the observation that 
the body and its organs are alwajrs makmg readjustments so 
that a state of mtemal harmony, balance, dynanuc eqmhbnum, 
IS mamtained For example, when an infection threatens at any 
place, immediately the blood rushes antibodies to the site to 
give battle So it is that crmunal acts also seive as a discharge- 
mechanism through which tension is dramed ofF or at least 
leduced The conflict between the drives that clamor for 
satisfaction and the environment that either provokes the need 
or mterferes with its satisfaction produces unbearable tension. 
The rnminjl act is an adjustment— from the observer’s and 
victim’s point of view an extiemely poor one— which reheves 
the tension 

Briefly to renew' our discussion of the motivation of crime, 
let us now recapitulate its sahent features We first considered 
the psychological structurahzation of the human organism m 
terms of its genetics through the various stages of maturation. 
Our attention was directed to the mode of character formation 
and the components of personahty. We dealt briefly with the 
mechanisms through which problems are solved, and we saw 
how the early years of life are replete wnth hazards, especially 
smee the passage from stage to stage entails acute and poignant 
frustrations Next we renewed the role of ego m crime and 
pomted out wherem crime as a way of behavior differs from 
other aberrative modes of adjustment We saw the criminal 
ego as a participant m the criimnal act because of its particular 
structure The contention, long held by analysts, that the 
criminal acts out his difficulties whereas the neurotic suffers 
them out, was upheld The complexity of motivation next 
attention and we spoke of the social field as a 
complex; one acting as precipitant upon the predisposing fea- 
tures of personahty Cnme Aen appeared to us as a maladap- 
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tation (from our point of view) but yet as an adjustment 
designed, foUowmg a prmciple cairied over from physiology, 
to mitigate pam and reduce tension Now we are prepared to 
review some cases and to work out the mouvational factors 
mvolved m them so far as we are able and space permits. 

F V was twenty-three yeais old when he was sentenced to a 
fifteen year prison term for the aimed robbery of a post office Ac- 
cording to die recorded history, his mothei had died when he was 
ten, and his father foui years later They were a compatible couple 
who had left dieu lush homestead and traveled acioss the ocean 
to seek a better hfe about two years before F , therr youngest, was 
bom They setded m a New Jersey town, and the father immedi- 
ately obtained employment m the constiuction trade Because of 
his genial, bluff, hearty exteiior and a native shrewdness, he became 
a power m local pohtics, and during the time F was passmg fiom 
infancy into late childhood the fa^y fortunes increased mark- 
edly Six years befoie his death, the fadier was elected to the State 
Le^lature F has dcsciibed turn as a family tyrant who domi- 
neered m the home and expected nothing less than instant and 
complete obedience He w^as qmck to punish and had a violent 
temper On the other hand, F ’s mother was a subdued, somewhat 
withdrawn and shy w^oman who could never qmte get over the 
sudden elevation of the family fortunes to such a high estate Were 
it up to her the children w^otild have been smothered with caresses 
and never punished for their misdeeds She appaiendy hved in fear 
of her husband, and F. relates a childhood memory which leads 
one to suspect that the woman was at least once beaten by her 
mate 

F had a childhood that wrs charged with contradicttons The 
home atmosphere was repressive but the streets were gay and foU 
of adventure He said that every time he left the house it was as if 
a load had been hfted from his back He enjoyed school and pro- 
gressed rapidly The two older children, both girls, were never 
very Hose to him, and although he would qmt the stifling dimate 
of die home on the shghtest excuse, he was careful always to make 
sure that his mothei would not be left alone Once out of the 
house, however, he sought compatible company in the neighbor- 
hood and engaged m afl the various kmds of mischief and play 
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most children enjoy He recalls that he never felt nght when re- 
turning from phiy because of the mquisition that mvanably 
awaited him Ihs father and sisters beheved themselves to be so — 
cially superior to their neighbors and constantly berated F for 
his unwiUmgness to make distinctions among his playmates Ap- 
parently they beheved no one m their immediate smroundmgs 
was good enough for diem, and when F misbehaved they iden- 
tified him with his playmates, usmg choice and descriptive 
epithets 

The sisters both made “good” mariiages while F. was still a 
child and before the mother died When the old woman suc- 
cumbed to weariness and a hngeimg but, until her death, un- 
diagnosed illness, the house was converted mto two apartments 
and one sister housed the father while the other sheltered F Al- 
though F had been badly shaken by his mother’s death, he re- 
covered m good tune and found life essentially unchanged except 
tliat home became even less attractive than previously When, 
four years later, his father died, F reports that he felt almost happy 
about It This man had never been very cordial to F and he had 
been a complete stranger to him after the mother’s demise When 
the old man’s will was read and his affairs reviewed, it was dis- 
covered (much to the distress of the sisters and their husbands 
especially) that not even the roof over their heads W2S free from 
debt Soon thereafter, F qmt school 

His health had always been good and m spite of his leanness and 
slight stature, he was wiry and strong He became a helper on a 
moving van and later graduated to dnving a truck At seventeen 
he decided that there were no ties to bmd him tx> his home, so he 
just left without even bidding his sisters farewell For two years 
he hved a nomadic existence as a transient worker, roaming about 
the country, pickup apples in New York, cotton in Albania, 
harvesting wheat m the Dakotas Ehs life was venturesome, some- 
times fraught with danger At mneteen, arriving in California and 
being unable to find work, he enlisted in the Aimy and was sent 
to the Phihppmes After six months he deserted, boarded an 
Orient-bound freighter and worked his way to Chma There he 
immediately signed on a ship bound for the States, and after some 
months again found hunselr in New York 

He went to New Jersey and took up residence not far from 
where his sisters hved, but he nev^ bothered to get m touch with 
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them He worked as a cab diivei, associated Ax^th persons on the 
very fringe of society, and eventually became engaged m petty 
racketeering of the kmd that manages to lemam just withm the 
law One Sunday afternoon, about a year following his leturn, he 
decided to call on his sisters They gave him anything but a waim 
welcome, berated him for his neglect of them, but -when they saw 
that he had a htde money they soon lesigned themselves to the 
situation and revealed a remarkable change m attitude They even 
offered him his old quarters and he felt constrained to accept 

As time went on he earned more and more from his lacketeer- 
mg activities and soon the cab-diiving became a blmd for his 
more profitable and less wearing endeavors As a matter of fact, 
he soon became a notorious lo^ figure and even branched out 
into the corrupt pohtics of his neighborhood Withm a few years 
of his return to the scenes of his childhood, he owned an equal 
share in the cab-fleet with his former employer, a sizable piece m 
the gambhng and vice organization opeiatmg locally, and w'as a 
person of considerable affluence He still resided with his sisters 
and they and then husbands were practically dependent upon him 
for support This bubble burst suddenly, however, when he mai- 
ned a prostitute of local lU-fame and biought her to hve m the 
house where his sisters resided This girl was considerably older 
than F and seemed to be very grateful and subservient to him He 
withdrew much of his support from his sisters and their families 
and lavished his earnings on his wife Durmg the years that fol- 
lowed, not only was the house divided against itself and tom by 
strife and jealousy, but F suffered one “busmess” setback after 
another Oii a wmtry afternoon m January he entered the post 
office of a sizable town on the Jersey coast and attempted a 
holdup He made good his escape but was apprehended withm 
less six hours Pohee officials were surprised at the ease with 
which they were able to identify F and follow his trail He was 
arrested m the hving room of a sistei’s apartment The whole fam- 
ily was assembled when they entered the house, and he made a 
complete confession in their presence 

The case of F provides a fasematmg instance of an indi- 
vidual whose life was founded and patterned upon a retribu- 
tive theme, and whose activities m adulthood followed a path 
that had been prescribed during his formative years In infancy 
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and childhood F had made two significant identifications 
one of these with his dommeeiing father, the other with his 
submissive mother Toward his father he W'as am acted because 
of that man’s evident success in his dealmgs \nth others People 
submitted to hun, tended his wants, and wcie m fear of him 
At the same time he exuded an aura of glittermg accomplish- 
ment which attracted the chdd even while he w'as bemg re- 
jected and his resentment awakened For his mother he also 
had two conflictmg amtudes He felt closer to her, sympa- 
thized with her and was grateful for the love and protection 
she lavished on hun But at the same tune he despised her for 
her timidity and sofmess 

Together with these elements, F w'as influenced by the 
obvious weight his faimly attached to their place m the social 
scheme of the conmiunity He knew that, more than anythmg 
eke, his sisters and his father piized both respectabihiy and 
status 

Without pretendmg to do more than a superficial analysis, 
■we can surveys the d}Tiamics behmd F ’s hfe and his crime 
The decisive nature of his identifications was a somce of con- 
flict He was attracted to the father and thus to all males smee 
he felt himself to have become a substitute for his mother, 
especially smee he had played a role sunilar to hers all of his 
life m the familial constellation He ako hated himself for this 
attraction m the same w^ay as he hated his mother for her yicld- 
mg softness When his mother died, he hterally mhented her 
place, but now he also lacked anyone to provide him with 
affection His world was lacking m waimth and there w^as no 
security anywhere On the father’s death the last of the ties 
disappeared The sisters were more as the father had been, 
and deep withm himself they ’werie the father But such was 
the nature of his innermost urges, that he transferred upon 
them the ambivalent identification which was as much love as 
hate Their rejection of him m the days following the father’s 
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death was too painful to be borne For example, he later stated 
that even though the family fortunes were m a condition of 
chaos, he should never have been sent to work, he liked school 
and had always wanted to go on to college At any rate, he 
‘solved’ the problem by runnmg away. His nomadism, how- 
ever, was an madequate solution, and mexorahly he was dnven 
back to the scenes of his childhood frustration Upon his re- 
turn, the immediate need became that of taking his father’s 
place, and this he did by accumulating money, supporting the 
sisters, and even gomg mto pohtics But his abiding hatred and 
his need to humiliate the sisters (and through them his father, 
though dead) destroyed him Marrying the prostitute— who 
to his unconscious was his mother ahke for her unquestioning 
givmg of love, her age, and her dependency upon him— was 
one way of revenge, yet it earned with it a strong reaction of 
guilt from the mcest fancies which this aroused However, 
even this was not enough. Ehs robbery was for him the best 
solution, for this was a blow their respectabihty could not 
withstand And it did even more it freed him from the pros- 
titute, laid his father’s ghosi; and returned him to the de- 
pendent status of his childhood The crowmng touch to the 
drama was his purposeful foregathermg of the clan to witness 
his arrest Not only was this his supreme moment of conquest, 
but his deepest moment of self-debasement With this act, he 
punished himself and his family 

W T was convicted of his second mail fraud offense when he 
was thnty-six years old Between the two majoi convictions, 
which were evenly spaced between his twenty-eighth and thuty- 
sixth years, his record mcludes about twelve arrests for drunken- 
ness, speeding, and other misdemeanors 

He was a self-possessed, egocentric, highly literate man who 
held degfrees fiom one very fine American university and a dis- 
tmguished foreign one With him languages were somewhat m the 
nature of a hobby, and he expressed hui^elf very freely m three 
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tongues Heie is his own accounting of his history, edited only to 
hide his identity and in all essentials conforming to records made 
available to the author 

‘I was bom, the fourdi of four children, in a large city My 
father, ■who comes of an old familv which had contributed much 
to our State, was a devout Catholic, a successful busmessman and 
almost pmitamcal in his outlook and wav of life My mother, on 
the other hand, was rathei lax as a disciphnanan and of an ex- 
tiavagant, demonstrative nature They were first cousins, very 
much m love always I think it required a special dispensation m 
order foi them to many 

“My brother is almost twenty years my scmor, and my sister 
about twelve I nevei had too much to do \nth them because of 
the great diffeience in age, and I thmk also because they were a 
little jealous of me I was the nucleai center of the family, espe- 
cially since the thud child, a boy, died when I was two On me 
was lavished every attention my dotmg family could give I was 
spoiled hombly, especially by my mothei Smce father w’as a man 
of few words and a very grim, restramed sort, I never had much 
to do with him It was haid to tell whethei he approved or dis- 
approved of me I really never knew qmte where I stood with him 
except when he let go -with one of his typical jeremiads, lifted 
nght out of the Bible and flung at me or whoever else happened 
to be about 

“There must have been some idea of fitting me for the priest- 
hood, because this dinn ed mto my eais ever smce I can re- 
member My mother used to dream about it, and the only tune I 
ever recall my^ father getting affectionate -with me was once when 
I -was about eight and they were dreaming out loud about bemg m 
the church ivhen I would conduct my first mass 

“I should tell y^ou about another fanuly member who may have 
exerted an even greater influence on me than my parents This 
was my maternal grandfather, a venerable and distinguished Cath- 
ohe layman, a great Latm and Greek scholar, whose influence in 
the churches of our city was tremendous I flunk it was this old 
man who first started that busmess of me training for the cloth 
It seems he had been frustrated m his ambition to take an order, 
and he put all his hopes m me It was to him that my early educa- 
tion was entrusted He had odd notions about many things, wor- 
shipped scholarship and studiousness, thought all kmds of play 
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almost evil, and I believe he could not bear to see kids having a 
good time Because of this and his seimomzing, I was kept mdoois 
most of the traie, was weak and puny, and never learned what fun 
was For instance, I never learned how to thiow a ball or nde a 
bike I never even had a bloody nose or got a tooth knocked out 
But once in a while Fd manage to sneak away for an hour or two 
Such excursions only brought more unhappmess because I could 
never lit myself mto any of the kids’ groups So I took a lot of 
abuse from them or stood on the side Imes Yet it didn’t take long 
for me to discover a way m In order to mgratiate myself with 
the other kids, I learned to snupe food and othei things from 
home, and when I gave these thn^ to them they let me take part 
m then games 

“I started school lather late, at about eight I think, because of 
my puniness Fiankiv, I was consideied ahead of the others and 
went through one class after another so rapidly that I graduated 
at twelve I forgot to say that the subject of my schooling was a 
sore one m our house My giandfather and father insisted on a 
parochial education, my mother on a pubhc one We compromised 
on a pubhc school for the elementaiy years and then a Cathohe 
high school By the tune I finished grade school, however, my 
grandfather had died and mv folks apparently forgot about the 
bargam So I just went ahead and enrolled m an ordinary high 
school I finished at sixteen and then went to college 

“The college I chose was m the same city m which we hved 
and closely identified wnth our relgion My caieer here was qmte 
undisting uished m most respects, ^though I was a superior stu- 
dent But I was a lonelv chap most of the time, never made any 
close fnends until my l^t year, and worked rather steadily I had 
decided on the legal profession This seemed to satisfy my folks 
and I was mterested m it m a half-hearted sort of way 

“Meanwhile, after high school and thiough college, I had a lot 
of what you might call social difficulties I was shy, mtroverted, 
very restramed But mside I was qmte the opposite You see, I 
had never learned the rudiments of social hvmg, and in company 
I felt very awkward It hard to mamtam the pretense of 
enjo3tiiig myseh at parties and things, when m me I vranted ter- 
nbly to belong but knew I didn’t I felt uncomfortable with peo- 
ple my own age and sought out older folk Strangely enough, 
however, I soon made the discovery that this very awkwrardness. 
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even aloofness, was most attractive to women It made them think 
me someone apart; even above the others, and I seemed to draw 
them to me m great numbers When I learned this, I naturallv 
traded upon it, and soon came to enjoy a Gasanova-like repute I 
encouraged them even more after making this discovery by a form 
of play actmg that soon became the pattern for my whole life 
I became very arty, somewhat radical m my dress and habits, and 
assumed the pose of a mystic After an lUustiated poem of mme 
was published m one of the hteiary magazmes of the day, my 
status was assured I gamed m confidence, especially with women 
and my college mates But as if this were not enough, I undertook 
to surround m)^elf with mystery and glamour I became a mystic, 
collected about me some of the college esthetes and proceeded to 
draw down on my head the file of die umveisity authoiities by 
preachmg a sort of neo-Githohosm This was just about getting 
out of hand and approachmg a bona fide crisis when graduation 
roUed around 

“My parents were going to Rome on a sort of pdgiimage, and 
as a graduation gift mvited me along We spent a few months 
traveling on the Continent, and then father had to return to his 
busmess Somehow I managed to persuade them to leave me be- 
hmd This was the tumii^ pomt of my life The war had ended 
only a few short years before Life in Europe for a young Ameri- 
can with a litde money was very exciting I enrolled m a foreign 
umveisity, it may be with the ha 2 y notion of eventually rctummg 
to the States to teach For a couple of years I attended the lec- 
tures and m good time received a degree after subnutting a qmte 
esotenc thesis 

“In order for me to bring all this together and make sense, 1 
must go back and pick up a few threads 

**1 have always been a very sensuous person, extremely respon- 
sive to what I think is beautiful This has somethmg to do with my 
sex life, which until I went abroad was disting^hed chiefly for 
the fact that I had never enjoyed a woman But ever smee my 
sixth year, sex had been a problem with me It was around that 
time that I began to masturbate, and I have continued this practice 
to the present moment I have med to account for this, because I 
look on any sex act without a partner as unnatural I think, how- 
ever, that as a child it expressed my love of beautiful things, and 
I never grew out of this even whoi I came to the age of twenty- 
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one, when I had my first mterconrse with a woman But for me, 
beauty has alwa)7s resided m things that could be handled by the 
senses, things that could be seen, touched, tasted, heard or smelLed. 
Especially touched I get a pme physical thrill, almost an orgasm, 
from the fed of a polished surface, a heavy brocaded material 
This gives the direct due to mv interest m antiques and the pro- 
fession I follow But to return to sex, I have been most promiscu- 
ous smce twenty-one In pomt of fact, I seem to have collected 
beautiful women as I have collected other beautiful thing s My 
interest m them, however, is characteristically short-hved m con- 
trast to my mteiest m the beautiful books, pictures, chairs, tap- 
estries, mantels, doors, figunnes and what not m which I dealt 
Whereas I felt htde or no gnef at the departure from me of some 
female, very often I could not bear to part with some item of value 
and lost much money thiough this quirk 

‘*WeIl, there I was in Europe, and there I remained for many 
years After I had completed my schoolmg, I managed to work 
nqr way mto the art world as a collector of rare furnishings for 
the very rrch To equip myself I studied hard I gained access to 
the wonderful Vatican Library and to most of the famous collec- 
tions all over the Contment Before long, I had mastered the first 
principles of my busmess My customers were all possessed of a 
diwing urge, a compulsion, to possess thmgs My whole task was 
to estimate the depth of such an mge and its origination This 
meant that such considerations as the market price of an object did 
not coxmt There hterally was none I made a lot of mon^, but I 
saved nothing It all went mto ‘front * 

“In my twenty-eighth year I received a cablegram informing 
me of the simultaneous death of both ny parents m an accident. 
I immediately returned to the States Whai affairs were setded I 
found I had qmte a lot of money. Rather than return to Europe, 
I decided to remam here Thmgs were slow and busmess methods 
were different from those I Imd known abroad I lost a lot of 
mon^. Then I discovered that there was far less knowledge m this 
coundy regardmg the items m which I dealt, that 1 could get 
away with spurious materials, fake goods And with advertismg 
bemg what it is, I was soon doii^ Iwd-office busmess I lost aU 
my scruples and plunged mto all sorts of underhanded activities 
At the same tune I began to dnnk rather more than 1 should have 
And smce that tune, such has been die pattern of my hfe ” 
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The chief factors to be reckoned with in the case of W T 
are the oveiprotection and indulgence granted him m his early 
years, and the intensive and unwholesome religious training 
with its attendant conflicts It is immediately noteworthy that 
there was a large age-gap between the oldei sister and W , and 
that die child who came between diem died while W was an 
infant He was brought up, then, m an atmosphere which 
hedged him about ^^nth more restrictions than were healthy 
His parents undoubtedly feared to lose him, and on him they 
centered all their hopes and their ambitions He became used 
to love which had about it somethmg he himself has described 
as “somewhat overripe” In contrast, m his relations with 
his fellows he experienced almost the opposite reaction to his 
presence Home had spoiled him for play and for mingling 
with other children In order to gam admission to their circle. 
It became necessary for him to give, to pay. This became a 
source of conflict because it caused him to examme himself 
m a new hght and to pernut himself to doubt his capabihty 
to awaken love It also perverted his values to the extent that 
he allowed himself to become convmced tliat the only love 
that mattered, that he wanted badly, could be had o^y by 
paying for it. 

The chrome masturbation which W claims to have begun 
at six is an outgrowth of the above conflict The child sought 
pleasure withm himself, and accompamed the act with ght- 
teting phantasies. Undoubtedly the erotic transposition from 
the manipulation of his gemtals to the mterest in objects of 
appeal “especially to touch,” obeyed simple psychological 
laws. And also without doubt, his severe reh^ous training 
led to horrible and overwhekmng guilt over such activities 

The formulation of this case mvolves some elements which 
may and undoubtedly will strike the naive reader as fan- 
tastic This writer, who came to know W T mtimately, is 
convmced that W. T. actually sought incarceration for its 
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promise of security and care and even limitation of mobility- 
all of these matters bemg reminiscent of his childhood sima- 
tion In short, W T, m a l^rge part, committed his frauds 
with the hidden purpose of recapturmg and re-expenencing 
the tune when he was an over-protected child With the loss 
of his money, he could no longer buy love He even lacked 
the talent to mamtam his “arty” pretense The death of his 
parents and the economic catastrophe he espenenced on his 
return to America renewed the old conflict A^Tien he engaged 
m fraud, he was re-energizmg this conflict through casting 
doubt upon the things m which he placed his faith— those ob- 
jects of sense which were now endowed with potentialities for 
providing pleasurable feelings similar to those originally 
aroused by masturbation The conflict was allowed to become 
acute Furthermore, from an mtimate knowledge of the dynam- 
ics in the case of W T , it is known to the author that W T. 
either could have avoided detection or at least left the country 
when his forgeries and fiauds became known As a matter of 
fact, there are m this country today many supposed articles 
of value which are really the competent forgeries of W T 
Such was his abihty in his work that he was known to dealers 
and collectors as one of the outstanding men m the field Only 
when his deepest motivations were precipitated by events be- 
yond his control did he turn to fakery and pretense. And only 
then, when these produced an mtolerable mward stress, did 
he— purposefully, but 'without immediate awareness-become 
so mcompetent and las in his work that he was led to im- 
prisonment 

The case of C R provides for us a remarkable insight mto 
those mamspimgs of enme which we have been discussing 

At the age of twenty C R was adimtted to the State pemten- 
taary to serve a lifetime sentence for the commission of a hemous 
crime which shocked the qmet community where he hved with 
his mother and an older biother On a certam night m the fall 
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of the year, the police, led by C R , discoveied die body of a 
young woman on the floor of C R ’s mothei’s bedroom The gni 
had evidendy been rendered unconscious by a blow on the head 
from a hammer which was foimd nearby Following this, the 
girl had been stabbed sixty-nme times with an ice-pick C R w^as 
apprehended immediately and charged mth the crune His ad- 
mission of guilt soon followed There was some question of his 
samty, but he was declared competent by a pair of leading 
ahenists 

C R ’s crime has deep roots He was bom m a laige Noithem 
city, a healthy and robust youn^tei, the second of two children 
His parents wcie incompatible and -weie held together only by 
their childien and tbetr rehgion But their mari lage was intoleiablc 
to both, and when C was three, they sepaiatcd C *s mother, an 
mtensely rehgious woman, neuroticallv-mclmed, opimonated, 
possessed of strong prejudices, and somewhat lackmg m waimth, 
decided that she coifld not maintain the children at home There- 
fore, when C was four, both children were placed m an orphan- 
age They were destmed to spmd upwards of sixteen yeais m 
sundar circumstances 

The experiences associated with our subject’s histoiy in the 
various houses to which he was sent are reflective geneially of 
such places He reports that his life was a miserable one, that he 
hved m constant fear, that the atmosphere w^as icprcssivc and 
cold. He was beaten unmercifully, made to do extravagant pen- 
ances for mmor disciplinaiy mfiactions, and was exposed to the 
brutahty, the sadism in fact, of the frustrated personnel of these 
monstrous institutions The climate of the homes was outstandmg 
for lack of warmth and affection For the mdividuahty of each 
child there was only callous disiegaid Existence was regimented 
under conditions of pious pretense, and such a life forever marked 
and warped the unfortunates committed to institutional caie 
C R absorbed the philosophy of his mentors He, too, became 
mdiflFerent to the suffenngs of others and came to delight m giv- 
mg pam He became shrewd and cunning m his eflForts to cast 
bl^e on others, to obtam fleetmg favoi EQs sexual life was 
onented toward the abnormal by the situation m which he hved 
Homosexuahty was nfe— theie were no other outlets He became, 
m short, jierverted by die enviionment 

This history m institutions mHuded at least three episodes 
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when C lan away On these excuisions he met with many sordid 
adventmes Each time, however, he was returned to the same 
environment And during the long years his mother came only 
seldom to visit with hun It was an event when she did come, 
because she brought htde gifts that for a moment enhvened the 
colorless Irnibo m which he had his existence 

Finally C R was “fimshed’ with his schoohng and allowed to 
go home He and his biother went to hve Twth the mother C 
found a job of a mmor sort and contributed to the upkeep of the 
home The mother, however, persisted m treating C and his 
brother as children, although by now they had at least the 
physiques of men She dictated every phase of tlieir daily hves, 
mamtamed a tight control over the family purse, and did not 
allow the boys to mterfere m any way with her accustomed pro- 
gram C soon became her major problem He stole sums of money 
from her, once broke open her trunk and lifted and then pawned 
her wedding img She was loud m her denunciation of his be- 
havior, threatened him with return to an orphanage, and expressed 
herself vociferously and unfeelingly towards him 

Meanwhile C began expenmentmg with life The sexual en- 
ergies which had for so long been dammed withm him were cry- 
mg for outlet He made tentative advances toward girls m his 
cucle but these were turned aside When he resorted to prosti- 
tutes he was impotent Only through masturbation co^d he 
qmet his desires, and then merely temporarily and with much 
guilt 

On the day of the murder, which took place less than a year 
after he had been released from the orphai^e, C found himself 
to be lackui^ m funds He knew that bis mother kept cash and 
her wedding ting (which he had once stolen and pawned) m a 
trunk m her bedroom He decided to break open this trunk and 
to do this he made his way to a neighbor who loaned him a ham- 
mer For some reason, he decided to put off this theft until later 
m the day, and meanwhile to take a ^ort walk On his Mvay out 
of the apartment budding he encounteied a girl who was selling 
some article of apparel from door-to-door m the neighborhood 
She mquired whether his mother was at home He rephed that she 
was and offered to direct her to his apartment She preceded him 
mto the apartment and he mdicated the general direction of the 
bedroom. As they passed the kitchen he lifted the borrowed ham- 
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mei from a shelf and stiuck her She fell to the floor Her moans 
excited him, he ran to the kitchen, giabbed an ice-pick and drove 
It mto her bocfy many times 

In the analysis of C. R it developed that the crane he had 
comimtted was m reahty a displacement of an act he had 
been preparing to commit all his hfe This mtended act was 
the murder of his mother 

Now the clue to C ’s behavior resides m the oedipus situa- 
tion He had been deprived of his father at a time when this 
infantile conflict was commg to a head In this case, there was 
no opportmuty to work through the disnessmg complex, and 
he was perennially m the grip of the profound infantile at- 
tachment to the mother Similarly, this attachment must be 
viewed as one which could express itself mainly aggressively, 
and which was insoluble because a satisfactory paternal figure 
was missing C ’s mother, moreover, told the boys that Aeir 
father had died, and it was only m later hfe that they dis- 
covered that a divorce had takai place The father had, by the 
time of their discovery, accumulated another family and was 
residing m a nearby city 

Not only did C have a powerful infantile love for his 
mother, but he also hated her for abandonmg him and espe- 
cially for surrendciing him to the anything but tender mercies 
of institutional personnel A corollary of the absorption of 
sadistic attitudes m such environments was the enlargement 
of his ^gressiveness 

C ’s dreams and thoughts as well as his symbolic acts— such 
as breakmg into his mother’s trunk and steahng her weddmg 
nag— were all mdicaove of fits basal want He desired to pos- 
sess his mother, and accordmg to his notions as they had been 
generated by brutalizing and heartless experiences, this could 
be done only by force In his masturbatory fancies he im- 
agmed all t3rpes and varieties of such an mcestuous act, but 
they all entailed gruesome and gory accompaniments such as 
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were enacted m the murder The homosexuahty in which he 
had engaged found him always die aggressor, and he could be 
potent In heterosexuahty only with mother-substitutes as the 
events of his life proved But because of his rigid rehgious 
training, C could not really assuage his mtimate desires 
through the possession of the mother he could not con- 
sciously conceive of coimmttmg mcest The desire had to be 
displaced, especially smce possessing her also meant Tailing 
her So it was that an unfortunate girl met her end, and a 
cnme offered the solution to a situation that might have been 
lifted from the pages of Shakespeare. 

It IS impossible to exhaust this fascmatmg topic, and it is very 
hkely that the human mtelhgence is mcapable of comprehend- 
mg the tortuous deviousness and mulnphcity of motives be- 
hind criminal acts Our three illustrations have but hghtly 
touched the subject In every instance, the personahty as it 
has been moulded and bent throi^h the formative years, and 
as It IS affected by the environment, must be taken mto ac- 
count Crime occurs through the operation of the prempitat- 
mg environment upon the predisposing features of personahty 
This is the paramount message of cmimiology m those phases 
of the study which deal wiA the motivation of the cnminal 
deed. 

When one has become acquamted with criminals and their 
histones and has been permitted to observe them mtimatelv, 
much that would otherwise be foreign to our knowledge be- 
comes evident In the field of motivation especially do we en- 
counter unheard of influences, mexorably pomtmg toward 
prohibited actions For instance, although it is hard to beheve. 
It IS not unusual to find men and women who, because of 
strong convictions of guilt for imagmed or real misdeeds of 
early life, later commit crimes m order to be punished, hterally 
seeing out punishment In examples of this powerful moti- 
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vant we find that the individuals have all iheir hves been in- 
wardly tormented by feelings of gmlt and comnut crimes m 
order to obtain rebef Their unconscious is burdened by con- 
victions of guilt, and when these later blossom mto an offense 
they experience rehef from the torturing phantasy They pro- 
voke situations which wiU, m other words, allow them to do 
penance, to pay for the mfiingements of childhood thought 
or deed Many times this reverts to the oedipus situation and 
reflects the gmlt a child must experience because of his love 
for one parent and hatred of the other. 

Where the body image, that is, an mdividual’s private view 
of his own body, is unsatisfactory, there is a prune motivant 
toward criminal behavior Paul Schilder has stressed the impor- 
tance of a person’s o\ra regard of himself as a determmant of 
behavior H the body-image is disappomtmg, if it evokes feel- 
mgs of insufficiency and inadequacy, the simple mechanism of 
compensation may mvolvc ciime, especially where the ego 
has been permeated with such notions Herem redress is sought 
through channels which will transgress the social sanctions 
Uncounted crumnologists have been misled by this feature of 
moavation and have instead tried to promote a spurious notion 
that all cnmioals are persons who differ measurably in a physi- 
cal way from non-cmninals They have sought to spread the 
behef ffiat it is the biology of this phenomenon rather than its 
psychology which is responsible. 

Some dime is committed to protect against the commission 
of more serious offenses In aich cases, it is the id which 
clamors for full satisfaction, but the ego which urges modera- 
tion Where this comes about, the workmgs of the homeo- 
static prmciple are manifest with surpnsmg lucidity. The sub- 
stituted act drains the tension deated by the stnvings of id 
Unfortunately such a compromise rarely solves any problems. 
In this writer’s experience, he has encountered examples of 
such a mechanism, but m every case there was a progressive de- 
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vdopment an the seriousness of the crimes comuutted, and it 
could have been prognosticated that no thing less than the 
extreme act demanded by id would suflEce to caU a halt to the 
vicious progression It seems apparent that a respectable share 
of recidivism is accountable to this so often neglected phase of 
cnimnal motivation. 

Beyond the features of motivation which have thus far con- 
cerned us, there is a wide range of piedisposants relating to 
biology and psychopathology Xo these we now turn our 
attention 
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I T has already been indicated how the progressive involve- 
ment of ego IS the hall mark of the ciimmal behavior pat- 
terning Now It IS our task to review those situations wherem 
the ego, either because it is debihtated through birth or disease, 
or becomes debihtated through the mteiference of an active 
psychotic process, performs m fashions frowned upon by the 
c ommunit y. Tn this— as later when the question of alcohol and 
narcotic di ugs aiises— we shall mamtam stoutly that the impor- 
tant thing IS to remember that these processes and crime are 
utterly different fiom each other as phenomena of behavior 
Certam individuals are biologically predisposed towaid 
c nminalis nc activit>’^ It is not that they conform to cnimnal 
“types” so ghbly prated of by certam physical anthropologists 
who follow the Ime first propped by Lombroso, it is rather 
that they possess inherent or constituaonal defects which the 
environment sometimes pomts up, which the culture high- 
hghts to the extent that the prohibited behavior is precipi- 
tated So far as modem research has gone, it has become ap- 
parent that to blame crime upon heredity, upon the genes, is 
complete nonsense Alen no more commit crimes because of 
their biology than they do because of the weather. Crmie is a 
psycho-social phenomenon m which the culture, the medium 
of behavior, acts upon the fundamental psychological struc- 
ture As Ashley-Montague has so well stated, hereditary de- 
termmants of the nervous systan do not make imnd, they 
merely contribute the cellular elements from which mmd may 
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be organized It is the culture, the social miheu, which then 
composes personahty and mdividual psychology from the sep- 
arate elements given by the genes 

And yet, m some instance, biology predisposes toward 
crime This occurs when it is inadequate to cultural standards 
and demands. 

The abnormally or subnormally endowed mdividual is a 
social misfit In days gone by— and even m some existing so- 
cieties which we egocentneaUy label pmmtive— the dwarf, 
the hunchback, the malformed and the deformed were ac- 
corded specialized privileges or were set aside and treated by 
special techmques They had a place m the society, and they 
fulfilled a characteristic function In our day they are chrom- 
cally frustrated m their hfe-adjustment Industry, the Services, 
society-at-large, have no place for them. They are unwanted 
Sometimes they are shoved mto the border land of the social 
setting and there for sheer existence are forced to engage in, 
to say the least, marginal activities We regard them with a 
characteristic amtudmal cocktail of which the chief mgredi- 
ents are disgust, guilt, shame, and a drop of fear We are the 
ones who commit their crimes by refusmg to grant them a 
secure and equally respected place m our culture Through 
chanty we occasionally patronize them, and some of us who 
feel our collective guilt more keenly than others occasionally 
even give them jobs or foxmd institutions m which they can 
nurture their misery. 

At the time when he entered prison to serve a sentence for 
transporting a woman mterstate for immoral purposes, Y K was 
thirty-five years old He was slightly over four feet m height, 
he waddled rather than walked on his bandy 1^; he had de- 
fective vision and hearing 

Prison was not a new experience for Y K He had already been 
there at least twice before, both times for substantially the same 
offense. In his qmet voic^ he would prodaim his profession to 
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all who cared or seemed mterestcd He would tell you he was a 
pimp, and when he said this yon would become aware that there 
was a minute oveitone of pnde m this declaration, as if he weie 
saying that he was accepted by certam women, that he “be- 
longed” some place 

Y K was bom to an immigrant family that had settled m a 
northern coal-minmg region The fanuly was very poor and 
contmually on the mercy of the commumty. The father failed 
in practic^y every undertaking, even marriage Both his mantal 
ventures were unsuccessful Y ’s mother was a letirmg housewife, 
ilhterate and uncomplainmg The father tried to rear the seven 
children (two of them half-sistem to our subject) accordmg to 
old-countiy customs, but this was not so serious because the 
community was composed entirelv of foreign-laborer elements 

Soon after Y’s birA his deficiencv was noticed by parents, 
sibhngs and neighbors He was markedly stunted from his jSrst 
year, dentition was delayed, he seemed apathetic, unable to leain, 
was late in walking and very retarded m speech When, at about 
the age of four, he began to make hesitant contacts outside the 
home, he rapidly became the butt and target for practical jokes 
as w^ as the commumty scapegoat 

When he was eight his moAer died and he, together "with five 
brothers and one half-sister, was sent to an orphanage Here he 
remained imtd the age of fifteen when he was loaned to a f aimer 
m the neighborhood who had promised to provide a home and 
work for the boy As m many such cases, he was exploited un- 
mercifully, and any complamts were answered not only with 
brutality but with threats to return him to the orphanage 

It is impossible to recount the treatment to which this stunted 
adolescent was exposed For the pleasure of the farmer, and later 
of his wife, Y was made to perform unusual sex acts and to lend 
his malformed body to the perverted satisfactions of the gross 
appetites of his tormenixirs. 

After three years of this Y ran away. Unable to sustain him- 
sdf he took to petty thievery From this pomt forward his history 
IS dotted with jad and worldiouse sentences Unwanted and un- 
cared for, he finally found a “job” as a runner, messenger-boy, 
liaison ojEcer, and jamtor m a cheap brothel He states the prosti- 
tutes were kind to him, frequently lowing him to approach them 
sexually With all their left-hand kindnesses to him, howevei, he 
served them well bv becoimng the “fall-guy** for the rmg wluch 
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operated the houses of prostitution in that distnct, and twice 
served sentences for “opeiatmg a bawdy house ” 

When he was released after his second incarceration on this 
charge, howevei, he w'as too well knowTi to the authorities to 
continue to “take the lap” for the S5mdicate, so thev dropped 
him. He responded by marrvmg a feeble-mmded prostitute, set- 
ting her up m a dingy shack near a construction project, and 
gomg into “busmess” on his ou n For some time he was modesdv 
successful His final encounter with the law, and the one which 
brought him to the attention of the writer, came about as a result 
of his desire to expand his business 

In prison, Y K was a well-behaved mmate, although his 
gnome-hke appearance continued to plague him and he was a 
very satisfactory scapegoat On lelease he undoubtedlv letumed 
to his “profession,” and the wntei ejects to sec bun agam 

Much has been made of the role of endocrinology as a factor 
in cnme causation. It has been held by some that the malfunc- 
tioning or dysfunctionmg of certain glands produce behavior 
of the crmimal kmd Here too, as elsewhere m the realm of 
biology and crime, it appears that the endocnnal state of the 
body may be a predisposant toward cnme, but it takes the 
social settmg to provide the precipitant for the cnmmal act 
Glandular irregularities produce physical and psychological 
changes But ivhere society has a place for such afflicted per- 
sons, they do not resort to cnme Hyperactivitv of the pitui- 
tary, the adrenals, the thyroid, and so on, lead to characteristic 
orgamc features and are apt to produce persons who cannot 
make an adjustment, fulfill their needs, meet their problems, 
or obtain even minimal satisfaction from hf e If, however, these 
processes were reversed through medical art, or if the com- 
mumty permitted an adjustment through revising its attitudes 
or removmg frustratmg bamecs, the sufferers would not be 
forced mto cnme as a way of adjustment 

L G is presently serving a modesdy long sentence for par- 
ncipatmg m an insurance fraud This is his first prison term, al- 
though he has been arrested many times for misdemeanors and 
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on two occasions was detained for dinty days as a public nuisance 
He holds a medical degree fiom a good school Once, about seven 
years before he committed the mstant oftense, his hcense to prac- 
tice was suspended when irregulannes were discovered m his 
handhng of narcotics Yet L G neithei smokes nor dunks nor 
takes diugs 

He was bom to a very wealthy family m New York in 1900 
Nothing in the family histoiy is unusual L ’s buth and dehveiy 
weie noimal, he as a well child and even avoided most of the 
diseases of childhood His fathci was a surgeon of consideiable 
repute, his mother sociaUv active without ncglectmg her house- 
hold or maternal duties T.Tie parents loved the boy, but he was 
not over-mdulged His school career was uneventful he made 
normal progress through the grades, m high school, and later m 
college From college he went directly to medical school, after 
whidh he served his intemeship in a fashionable hospital 

L G maiiied a gul whom he had known for many years soon 
after he set up in pnvate piacticc They had three children m 
five years, and were thought by neighbors and friends to be a 
model and happy family But folloxting the birth of their third 
child, L ’s wife ‘ began to notice things ” L seemed suddenly to 
develop numerous mteiests he had never demonstrated before 
He always seemed to be excited about something He would 
engage upon a hobby, mvest money m expensive eqmpment, 
and then abandon it He appeared palhd, tense, was easily 
aioused to anger Soon he was alwa375 m some difficulty or 
othet, his practice began to fall o£F, his fnends to disappear, 
his colleagues to avoid him At last, he picked a quanel with 
his wife, left their home, and hved m his office One day his 
wife was accosted by him on the street L threatened her 
mto suing him for divorce 

The hi^ry of this subject until he arrived m prison was a 
hectic one, but a htde hazy He was married and divorced 
three times m the followLng five years, changed his place of 
residence many times, engs^ed in unethical professional prac- 
tices, and earned on numerous unsuccessful financial enter- 
prises In short, he had an exciting tune and caused considerable 
regret to those who came mto a professional, social, 01 family 
relation with him He exhausted his inhentance, and with the 
disappearance of his practice was forced to abandon his pro- 
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fession At the insistence of the foimer husband of his last 
wife, he became associated with a chque who weie capitalizmg 
on a somewhat obvious insuiance racket When the bubble col- 
lapsed, he went to piison 

L’s mood was maikedly and noticeably euphonc m prison 
Ehs conversation was rapid, his ideas followed each other m 
qmck succession, he w^as fu ll of plans, unable to sit stiU, ahvays 
tense, very easily distracted At the first presentation of his 
case. It appeared that he fell among the hypomanias, that he 
was entermg upon a type of insamty characterized bv excite- 
ment and oveiacuvity Latei, however, after he had been 
thoroughly smveyed physically, it became apparent that he 
wras an almost classical example of the overacavity of the 
th]yroid gland When this was excised, he quieted dowm le- 
markably, and at the piesent waiting is a consnamcd, rather 
conservative person, who is ambitious only to attempt a rec- 
onciliation wnth his first wnfe and to pick up the pieces of 
a shattered professional and family life 

In L G’s case it w^as not the glandulai condition which 
caused his cnme It was, rather, the glandular condition which 
predisposed him toward the commission of so-called wiong- 
ful acts, made him, m brief, more hkely to coUide wnih the law 


The “explanation” of crime from the side of heredity, of 
endowment, of given biology, is a very appeahng one It 
sounds plausible, but more than this, it is convement and 
rather comf ortmg Those of us who are secure m the knowl- 
edge of non-cmmnal, non-insane, non-feebleiranded, non- 
afOicted ancestry can relax m our eugemc secunty and allow 
ourselves to enjoy our and even our children’s (if we make the 
“nght” kmd of mamage) manufactured nnmumty But there 
is no more than a gram of truth m this notion. The modem 
biologist has been able to show that there are no bom criminal 
or any other types, that acquired characteristics cannot be 
transmitted from one generation to the next On the other 
hand, it becomes increasingly more evident that the endow- 
ment of an mdividual may be such as to predispose him toward 
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forbidden or extravagant behavior 'when the culture precipi- 
tates It The studies of notorious degenerate famihes prove 
nothing very significant about the mhcntance of d^encracy 
But they do prove that the atnwsphei e or clmictte of d^en- 
eracy m which their children are or were raised precipitated 
further degenerate (read delinquent or even crmunal) be- 
havior, that the social and cultuial situation was of such a 
nature as to call foith typical forbidden responses by acting 
upon a possible (although remote) proneness or predispo- 
sition. 

One more word needs to be said regarding biology and its 
role m cnme. It needs to be pointed out that some mdividuals 
are more than adequately endowed biologically, and stiU they 
engage in ciime Here we must pause to realize that it is typical 
of our Amencan culture that most mdividuals are withheld 
and prevented from developing their biological potenOahties 
by the very nature of our social system After aU, a child may 
be given a potentiahty for gieat mvention, ongmahty, mtel- 
Icct, and so on, but if he has to go to work at twelve or thir- 
teen to support his famdy, if financial and social frustration— 
as m the case of the N^ro— dogs his every elfort to nse above 
the mass, his superlative cellular composition, his tissue and 
muscle excellence, are excess baggage And his fate is to re- 
gard these as curses rather than as blessings 

Disease states not infrequendy predispose toward the com- 
mission of acts called cnnunal In such instances the ego is 
affected As the lUness ramifies and bhghts more and more of 
the orgamc structure which, m the final analysis, governs be- 
havior, the ego loses its control, becomes nnable to exercise a 
repressive or deflective function, and undergoes changes which 
are mirrored m overt acts Often this is a dramatic process 
which family and fnends view with horror and hopelessness 
They watch helplessly as the person they knew so well alteis 
his style of hf e and virtually loses his original identity 
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Such alteratioiis m personahty are particularly pronounced 
where the neural structure is invaded, as in central nervous 
system sjTphihs, the encephahtides, malignant tumors of the 
bram and cord, and toxication of nerve and bram tissue by 
foreign substances such as arsemc, lead, or poisonous gases. 

O H was the third of six children bom to a New England 
family whose name is histone m the annals of Amencan Protes- 
tantism His ancestois vcie fighting pieachers, crusaders, po- 
hacal, social and intellectiial leaders m that penod when, to 
paraphrase Van Wyck Brooks, New En glan d was flowering 
Ebs patents nere fiercely puntamcal, morally impeccable, and 
the children were reared in an atmomhere of rehgiosity tem- 
pered by cultural refinement The elder H was a patnaichal, 
somewhat dommeermg pastor who attempted to raise his 
family to be models of deportment and faith for the com- 
mumty m which he preached for fifty years The mother, al- 
though no less fervent, was mclined toward overprotection of 
her offspring 

O H was born m the second decade before the dose of 
the last century The birth and dehvciy were normal and 
there were no comphcations He grew up in the mtensely re- 
hgious atmosphere aheady depicted His early life was rather 
uneventful, primary schoolu^ was concluded at a usual age 
The records from this time show O as a child who rarely 
became engaged m truant or ungendemanly behavior He 
has been described as a sensitive, shy, but sometimes argu- 
mentative child who preferred to play alone rather than with 
other children Little information is available from his second- 
ary school days, which were likewise brought to a dose by 
graduation m good tune 

At the small college he attended— one, by the way, founded 
by his maternal ancestois— O was reputed to be a fair student 
who was more mclined toward philosophical debate than 
toward his studies Consequently, ms grades were only fair, 
sometimes poor By dmt of family influence, he was enrolled 
m a theological seminary of mteraational fame, eventually 
achieving ordainment m the ministry of his church When war 
came he was commissioned m the Chaplains’ Corps and served 
his country well With the demobihmtion following Armis- 
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tice he decided to marry the gul he had been courting for 
many years At the same time, he earned through an ambition 
for further education, and attended courses leading to the 
Master’s Degree m social studies at a great Midwestern um- 
versity Teachers who knew him m those day^ have described 
him as “never a very bnlliant student but much given to 
argument and dispute on relatively obscure theological and 
philosophical problems such as those regaiding the nature of 
the Divimry and other lathei esoteric subjects ” 

Hie young couple had three children m rapid succession, 
the middle child being born on the night they occupied the 
rectory of O ’s first ministry O was immediately successful, 
became active m lehgious educanon, and soon moved into 
the higher councils of his chinch He achieved a modest fame 
as a leligious pamphleteer and before long was offered a 
teachmg post on a dieological faculty 

In 1924, O took to his bed with what was then diagnosed as 
influenza He was bed-ridden for two weeks with a high 
fever, and, when the symptoms subsided, his physician urged 
a month’s vacation O, who had been worl^g very bird, 
comphed with dus advice He went to the mountains and 
aftei a month of idleness retained to his preachmg, teaching, 
lecturing, and wnting He leports that he contmued to feel 
somewhat debilitated and run down, and that a generalized 
weakness or fatigue plagued him for almost three years fol- 
lownng the initial attack 

Following the illness, however, a change, at first only hardy 
perceptible but later mgendy noticeable, came over O From 
a morally correct, circumspect, proper, constramed individual, 
he became a loose-hvmg, profligate, promiscuous, careless per- 
son He was no longer faithfd to his wife, consorted with 
many women to the extent that he rapidly achieved a dubious 
notoriety How he managed to continue his ministry, and 
even to progress to better jobs m the next few years, is a 
mirade dus wiiter cannot pietcnd to comprehend Never- 
thdess, m the early thirties he began to accumulate a cnimnal 
record With breathtaking speed, he piled up fifteen or more 
verified arrests for larceny, shoplifting, stealing, acting sus- 
piciously, being vpithout visible means of support, and such- 
hke offenses According to his family this does not complete 
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the history in this respect, smce they claim that they protected 
him by retiumng items he had stolen and mterfermg, by 
pohtical pressure and influence, with the usual processes of 
the law They could not piotect him, however, when, on a 
tram proceeding cioss-countty, he stole a caid-case and a 
wallet containing cash fiom the pocket of a coat belongmg to 
a Government agent He was airested, tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to fom years in custody 

Soon after he arrived m the institution where he was to serve 
his time, O exhibited queer behavior that brought hun to the 
attention of officials He engaged in petty thievery from other 
inmates, worked pooily, became knomi as an informer as well as 
a collector of useless items He was referred for psychiatnc ex- 
amination After lengthy mv^Ogation, the dia^osis was es- 
tablished as behavioi disorder followmg enceph^tis 

What had happened to O was briefly, this his illness m 1924 
was not influenza but encephahos The psychological character- 
istics of this disoidei aie such that they cause a reversal of former 
behavior patterns Where the patient was once moral, he becomes 
immoral, where he was constrained, he becomes loose, where he 
was qmet, he becomes nois)»' These developments do not take 
place at once, they follow a progressive course Perhaps if we 
recall the character structure of O before his illness and contrast 
It with his bizarre statements at the time this writer e^mmed 
him, we shall have a clearer picture of the operationism and ef- 
fects of many of the disease states m their role as predisposants 
toward crime The following is abstracted from the record 

MENTAL STATUS 

Attitude and General Behainor' O enters mto the examination 
situation with considerable ease He lolls about m his chair and 
seeks to set himself upon a footing of famihaiily with the ex- 
ammer He is, however, somewhat resdess and given to periods 
when he is best desenbed as being extr^ely taut, although to 
all outward appearances he mamtains an attitude of repose He 
does not resent elimination but rather laughingly welcomes it 
as a rehef from his duties and begins the mterview by stating that 
he "is prepared to abide by whatever the medical staff thinks is 
best ” He frankly states that he is rather suspicious of all psychi- 
atrists and psychologists, and thinks that very few of them are 
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qualified to put into piactice what they preach He initiates the 
inteiview by slanting flatly that he does not feel he should be made 
to suffer the “mdigmties ’ of the conditional release period and 
states cat^oncally that he has no intention at this time of le- 
maining m one place or of abiding by the other “petty and 
silly rules” 

Saeam of Speech and Mental Activity The subject is veiy 
rarely capable of sticking to one topic of conversation He ex- 
hibits a hastiness of speech with a fiee and lapid flow of ideas 
which he expresses m a well-modulated voice and with choice 
language He has excellent control ovei his vocabulaiy and, rvere 
It not for a certam flabbiness of speech and a lapidity of associa- 
tion, one would be mchned to state that his presentation was en- 
tirely relevant and apt to the situation He tends to answei all 
questions directly and m a rather superior manner, laughing a 
good bit, often inappropnatelv, and seemmg very htde affected 
by the entue situation 

Emotional Response There is very htde vanabdity demon- 
strated by this subject Most of the time he seems to be m a more 
or less euphoiic mood, and even when he is dealing with sub- 
jects which would lequire a certam amount of constiamt, espe- 
cially m view of his training, he tends to be over-enthusiastic and 
expressive m his demonstrations He treats his difficulties veiy 
lightly, and states that he does not feel that all that has hap- 
pened to him will leave a permanent effect upon his life’s plans 
Most of the time he xi'aves aside as non-essenti^ all senous doubts 
upon his abdity to re-establish himself m the commiimly On 
occasion he is given to makmg jokes about his condition and m 
general is unable to appreciate the significance of all that has 
happened to him. Rapport is always good and he does not seem 
m resent questionmg on any topic 

Thought Coittenf No hallucinations have ever been m evi- 
dence m this case On occasions this man states that he is “able to 
tune m on the spint of the umverse” and further slates that 
he feds a psychological uplift as if a “great pressure has been re- 
leased from my spirit ” He has always been able to mtellectualize 
his experiences and is not consider^ to be a visionary On the 
other hand, close questionmg reveals that he beheves himself to 
be called to perform a philosophic task which he states the woild 
needs and which will result m die reorientation of Christian 
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philosophy He daims that he has been stadyii^ the problem 
of philosophical justification for Qinstianity and Chnstiamty as 
It IS actually practiced, and feels that theie is a ‘laige gap be- 
tween the practical aspects of this pioblem and the theological 
aspect” He beheves that the Church has failed m its mission 
and that peihaps it will fall to him to biing about a ledistnbution 
of theological eneigies which will result m a better woild 
So far as his histoiv is concerned, he states that he feels no 
lemoise legaiding his dehnquent activities He darais that he 
stole from the laihoads and kige coipoiations simply because 
they plunder the poor people and make their profits by tech- 
mques which aie very much related to actual thievery He states 
that “What I do is i^Uy poetic justice ” As pomted out by other 
e’rammers, it is qmte likely that he steals fiist and seeks justifi- 
cation on moial giounds after he has committed the act There 
seems to be no lemorse or feeling of guilt attached to his ca- 
reer He frankly admits that he had been very pi omiscuous with 
women, but seems to be unable to comprehend that such be- 
havior should cast suspicion upon his sanity m view of his train- 
ing and education \\men questioned about his intimate life he 
states that he has “made seveial excuisions mto the realm of 
sm” and seems to look upon his activities as perfoimed merely 
m the spirit of mvestigation He demonstiates his lack of inhibi- 
tion and his impulsiveness by recountmg the many expeiiences 
he has had, especially with the railroads He states that he feels 
that he can nde about the countiy fieely smee he has obseived 
many mdividnals usmg the railroads m this manner. When ques- 
aoned about his work, O tells a long and circumstantial story 
about his tnps about the countiy and the things he learned 
about the railroads He states he has obseived many people of 
prommence enter raihoad P ullman cars and establish themselves 
immediately thereafter in the dining car, m which situation they 
ordered large meals and spent considerable money When the 
conductor came aiound mquinng about tickets, these people 
merely waved him awav and thus obtained free railroad fare. 
He thinks that he would hke to travel after he is released and 
therefore cannot be bothered with the petty conditional release 
regulations When questioned as to his means of travel, he states 
that it is possible that he will resort to this manner of gettmg 
around the countiy Asked regarding his responsibihties to his 
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family, he states that he feels it is impossible that he can ever 
agam take up faiiuly life, and states furtheimoie that his chil- 
dien aie now old enough to take caie of themselves and theie- 
forc his responsibihties m this r^pect are very limited He feels 
that he can never re-entei mto a fair mantal lelanonship, and 
claims that he can never conceive of himself as ‘bemg tied down ” 
While there is no distinct delusional patterning m evidence, the 
presence of giandiose ideas cannot be demed The mechanisms 
of projection are also m evidence and there aie some indications 
of refeiential t hinking No retrospective falsification seems to 
appear m this case, although theie is some doubt as to whether 
many of his expeiiences have left a maik upon him to the extent 
that he can recall all that has happened So far as his present 
situation IS concerned, he states that he wishes to place himself 
in the hanHf; of the authoiities foi treatment smee he does vaguely 
apprehend that there is some difference between his trammg and 
upbiingmg and his present status 

Sensonimi The subject is completely oriented and shows no 
signs of deteiioration 

Insight and Judpnent’ Theie is a ceitim amount of superficial 
insight suggested m this case, but upon investigation it is disclosed 
that O. deals merely m terms which he has picked up ihiough 
his extensive reading and apphes to himself A real appreciation 
of his difiSculties and his motivational diives as they come into 
contact with the structure and laws of society is completely lack- 
ing He engages in self-justification and explains much of his 
stealing activities by the fact that he did only what large corpora- 
tions and groups do to individuals wdio have no opportumty to 
fight back He doggedly dmgs to the nghtfulness of his be- 
havior and engages in endless rationalization of his activities. 
When questioned as to the type of judgment he has exercised, he 
refused to recognize that he has behaved m a manner which is 
unsmiable to an individual with pietensions to the care and 
teaching of other persons Therefoie, judgment is defective, as 
illustrated by his total peisonahtjr patterning 

O ’s case IS a startling afiirmation of our approach to crime 
The encephalitis did not cause ciime, it impaiied ego, perverted 
it so that It would compromise with and thus assuage the id- 
urgmgs which had been stifled and unsuccessfully repressed by 
the intense religious traimng and the unhealthy atmosphere of 
his early life 
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Among other predisposaats to crime is feeble-mmdedness 
Here we deal not only with an ego permeated and dins struc- 
turally weakened to the extent that it must mcorporate and 
compromise with id and superego, but rather with an ego 
that IS pliable, mampulable, plastic, and easily influenced— m 
short, with an immature and stunted ego, one which has not 
kept pace with the growth and maturation of the remainder of 
the organism So it requires less of a *‘push,’* a less urgent 
precipitant, to mvolve the feeble-minded m criminal behavior. 
In addition, the hypothetical boundary lines between id and 
ego are, with the feeble-mmded, far less distmct, and those 
mechanisms which the ego uses to divert the nlarnis and de- 
mands of id operate with less efficiency than among the intel- 
lectually developed 

The problem which feehle-nundedness raises in relation to 
crmunosis has two most important aspects, but feeble-mmded- 
ness as a phenomenon must be understood before the issues are 
made plam Although this is no place for a digression mto the 
psychology of mtellectual infenonty, it should be recognized 
that there are two kinds of feeble-mmdedness There is, first, 
the endogenous type, where through accidents attending birth 
or deficiencies m the germ plasm, the mdividual is robbed of 
the potenmhtv for ever achievmg normal mtellectual devel- 
opment Then there is the exogenous kmd, where the develop- 
ment of the mtellect is halted m process by hazards such as 
accident or disease or through severe cultural deprivation To 
put the matter m another form, some unfortunate persons are 
not given what it takes to realize the parallel development of 
“mmd” and hody, while m others this development is brought 
to an abrupt cessation So it is that feeble-mmdedness produces 
a pitiful and often socially difficult if not dangerous anachro- 
nism For m the feeble-mmded the body contmues to grow 
although the intellect is arrested at the specific pomts de- 
senbed by the categories moronism, imbecility, idiocy More- 
over, the insistencies of physique, the urges of their bodies, do 
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not lessen because they are short on mtellect If anything, be- 
cause intelligence is lacking and thus cannot perfoim a brak- 
ing, controlling, and directing task, the clamor for satisfaction 
IS louder 

Feeble-mmdedness is a predisposant of crime because the 
ego IS in a sense lacking m res^ance Crmimal acts by feeble- 
mmded individuals, however, are precipitated by the environ- 
ment The most frequent precipitant derives from a variety 
of fagmism It is notorious that the moron and imbecile make 
excellent dupes for unscrupulous persons who use them to 
carry out their designs, who promise them cheap favors for 
enacting their plans, and who of course desert them when 
things get “hot ” Perhaps this will explam the high mcidence 
of feeble-mmdedness some mvesngatois claun to have found 
among prison populations, although our testing instruments 
and techniques have improved so much that such promiscuous 
claims are rarely made today And, again, as with other condi- 
tions, crime may very well be the only adjustment presentmg 
Itself to the mtellectually inferior, smce he cannot compete 
with his more fortunate fellows. 

D C was bom m 1915 to an ilhterate imal family in a Southern 
state Birth was a prolonged and difficult affau for both mother 
and child D i^as the fim of two hving childien The parents 
were sharecroppers and hved m umelentmg poverty, always 
m debt to then landlord, denied eveiy opportumty and advan- 
tage by a system founded upon special privilege for the few 
and undei-pnvilege for the many His father was a taciturn 
man who went on periodic alcohohe sprees to drown the misery 
of his existence Bhs mother, on the other hand, took a hvely 
mterest m the family, but because of the precarious state of her 
health resulting from many miscarriages as well as their utter 
poverty, there was htde she could do 

D left school after attendmg for four years When he qmt, he 
had stiU not yet managed to get through the first reader He 
tells how the other children made fun of him because he was so 
slow to learn, and how they bothered him with jokes and “foolish 
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questions ” At twelve, he was regarded as hopeless by his teacheis, 
and the family was advised to send him to work He could 
neither lead nor wiite, although he was able to spell out his 
name haltingly From the odd jobs he obtamed m fanning, de- 
hvering packages, hdpmg neighbois, and so on, D was able to 
earn small sums which he dutifully turned over to his mother Efs 
own Wyants extended to tobacco and an occasional movie He 
associated with girls very htde and seemed content to lead a 
meager existence without advantages of any kmd 

At sixteen, D w^as sent to an "mdustnal school ” Behind this 
fancy name was the usual dcpiessing home for the feeble- 
imnded How D got there is undeai He was accused of havmg 
stolen a hoisc, but accoiding to D this was a false charge His 
story is that he had told the farmet for whom he was working 
at that time that he would fetch the farmer’s horse. He removed 
the hoisc fiom the bam as he had been told to do, and thmkmg 
that theie would be some tune before the farmer would be re- 
turmng from his dinner, he decided to go on to his own home 
for his midday meal He accordingly set off down the road on 
the horse Someone saw him and infoimed the farmer who ran 
immediately to D ’s shack, accused him of steahng the horse, and 
started the action leadmg to D ’s fiist detention experience 

D spent SIX yeais, on and off, m the institution with that 
fancy name Heie he learned to weave rugs (an activitv m wduch 
he would engage only if transported suddenly to the Near East) 
and keep himself tidy Here, too, he learned certam homosexual 
practices and how to exercise animal cunning But here he also 
had a chance to eat moderately decent food, sleep m a relatively 
clean bed, and wear shoes Not all of the six years were spent m 
residence, for D ran away many tunes A report from this m- 
stitution states “This boy^s residence was mtermittent We note 
many escapes and returns AH returns were, however, volun- 
tary and from the compelling influence of hunger, need for rest, 
shdter, and comfort We ducharged him finally m 1937 when 
he was twenty-one ” 

For two years D stayed out of trouble, working the land with 
his parents One day he was sent to the nearby town to make 
some purchases for the landlord He fell m with two older men 
who bought him some drinks, abused him sexually, then mvited 
him to go along with them on a tnp to another state He accepted 
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and they set off immediately m a car which apparently belonged 
to one of them For two da)7S they had a high time of it On the 
third, they committed a mmor violation of traffic rules, and when 
the pohceman demanded to see some evidence of ownership, both 
men stated that they thought the car belonged to D and that 
he had mvited them on the tnp A check-up revealed the cai 
as a stolen one D , although he could not even diive, was con- 
victed of the crime on the testimony of the two men, one of 
whom had already done tune foi the stealmg of automobiles 

When D was received and exammed climcally, he was found to 
have an IQ of fifty-three, and the psychometncian noted a 
superficial overlay from D 's having absorbed (but not assimilated) 
some of the stereotypes and platitudes of his past experiences He 
was a youthful appearing, fairly well-nounshed young man whose 
expression was somewlmt fixed and dull and whose facial char- 
acteristics suggested some degree of mongolism Dmmg the 
psychiatnc examinat ion he was loquacious and sometimes flippant, 
obviously tiymg to make an impression, and showed easy dis- 
tractibihty as well as ready imtabihty The verbatim notes from 
part of the mterview give a good picture of the subject and grant 
some insight mto the problem of the feeble-mmded person and 
crime 

Q' “Do you alwa)rs feel so good>” 

A “I fed all nght I don’t feel hke I will go crazy in twenty-six 
more years ” 

Q: “Do you ever fed bad?” 

A: “No Nobody m my family ever got sick except my mother 
She’s got bad health ” 

Q: “Do you lose your temper easily?” 

A: “I don’t bother nobody. They bother me, mess me up, play 
tricks on me and make me do things I don’t want to My mother 
told me to be a good boy and Fm trying to do that ” 

Q, “Do you ever see thmgs at mght?” 

A' “I sleep at night.” 

0* “Do you feel hke running away?” 

A‘ “I figured you would ask me some fool question like that 
How could I? I don’t do anything wrong if someone tdls me the 
rules but if someone tells me I know uhat to do I want to get out 
of here and go back home to my mother ” 
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Q “How old are you^” 

A “Now you go asking me th(^ haid questions again Ask 
me an easy one ” 

Q “What IS today’s date^*” 

A “I don’t know, I can teU the days but I can’t tell the weeks 
But I remember the day I came here and I will be glad to see the 
day I leave ” 

O “When was Armistice Day^” 

A “I never mess around with the Government none ” 

Q “Who was General Washington^” 

A “You ask me too many things I don’t know ” 

Q “Who was Abraham Linc oln^” 

A “I can’t answer such questions, I never read the Bible or 
things like that ” 

O “How many states are there m the Umon>” 

A “I know how many there are in the world ” 

Q ‘Well, how many are there m the worlds” 

A “Thirty-eight” 

Q “Do you know the difference between nght and wrong^*” 
A “Yes” 

G* ‘What is the difference between right and wrong!*” 

A “I don’t know” 

Q “Was It nght to steal that car!*” 

A “I didn’t take it and I didn’t take the horse They said I did 
They all make up hes about me I didn’t want to do what they 
made me They were going to take me for a trip I don’t know 
how to diive Can I learn here?” 

O ‘What is the difference between a dwarf and a child?” 

A “I don’t know what you mean ” 

Q “Wheie is the Mississippi River?” 

A “On the ground, I guess Fm damned sure it isn’t m the air’” 

Before we survey the psychoneuroses and their role as pre- 
disposants of crime, a word must be said regarding two con- 
ditions which resemble the psychoneuroses but cannot be defi- 
mtely included among them. Smce we shall later devote a 
chapter to one of them— alcoholism— we pause briefly to scan 
drug addiction 

As a matter of fact, drug addiction in rdation to crime de- 
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serves no more than passmg mention Despite the hysterical 
shrieking of our sensation-hinigiy press, despite the well-mten- 
tioned but misinf ormed harangners of the pubhc from plat- 
form and pulpit, drug addicaon is of almost minimal signifi- 
cance as a cnme predisposant and of min or importance even as 
a cnme precipitant The mechamcs of the illness— for it does 
not make sense to consider either drug addiction or alcoholism 
as anything else— are treated more fully m the section on alco- 
holism and cnme The effects of drug addicnon, however, are 
somewhat different from those of alcohol Narcotics are 
mainly soothing They fnncnon to stdl the cravmgs of id, to 
lull them to qmescence The fancies produced under addic- 
non are wish-fulfillments, and generally somewhat innocuous 
Ego is narcotized and the insistencies of id are calmed by the 
substance To be qmte frank about it, the person under the 
influence of a drug is a far better nsk m a dark alley than he 
whose ego is perverted by^ id (and so predisposed toward 
cnme), and whose conflict is precipitated by a cultural 
anachronism The narconc addict is sometimes precipitated 
mto criminal behavior when he lacks funds to purchase his 
drug- The soaal fact that we have been stupid enough to at- 
tempt to wipe out drug addicnon not through a planned and 
basic educational campaign directed at the young, but through 
putting drugs on the “black market^’ by raismg pnees to fan- 
tasne levels and screammg blatant falsehoods m the press— 
this fact is what accounts for cnme by drug addicts. 

The drug marihuana has received widespread notonety in 
recent years as an adjunct to cnme, but scientific studies make 
a mockery of the pubhcation media which spread such a 
fiction to mcrease their circulation At a meetmg of the Medi- 
cal Correctional Association m New York m November, 1943, 
the problem was given an ainng by speciahsis m the field 
From the stenographer’s transenpt of the record, the follow- 
ing statements by experts have been extracted 
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Dr J D Reichard, Medical Director, U S Public Health 
Service, Medical Officer in Charge, U S Narcotic Farm, Lexmg- 
ton, Ky “It IS possible that some of the alleged harmful eflPects 
(of marihuana) are due to auto-suggestion It is repoited that 
m the Near East the use of cannabis produces erotic dreams and 
visions No such sensations have been lepoited by the users with 
whom we have come m contact Smee it is widely beheved that 
the use of the diug lowers inhibitions, smee the user expects to 
feel leckless and uninhibited, this e:q)ectation, and not phar- 
macological action, might expkm some of the ‘result^ particularly 
among young persons ” 

Mrs Florence Halpem, Psychologist, Bellevue Hospital, Mem- 
ber Mayor’s Commission on Marihuana, New York Qty ‘We 
attempted to find out what effect the substance had on mtellectual 
functions In some cases verbal facihty was speeded up We 
found that subjects were not geneiaUy wiUing to take larger 
doses than those to which they had been accustomed "When 
we persuaded them to take an overdose, they were slow m read- 
ing, in fact, foigot what they had read All they wanted to do 
was he m bed with soft hghts and listen to the radio When they 
vrere peiimtted to do as they wished, all they did was to sit 
around and giggle They talked meaninglesdy— adolescent phi- 
losophy They weie peaceful and qmet, not aggressive ” 

Dr Lawience Kolb, Assistant Surgeon General, U S Pubhc 
Health Service, Chief of Mental Hygiene Division “The use 
of the drug does not cause people to commit ciime but may cause 
psychoses m some people ” 

We have not yet exhausted the predisposants to crime, and 
have now to enter a fantastic realm where both moderate and 
severe forms of mental illness enact a prologue to the drama of 
crime. 
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rr^HE psychoneuroses consist of vanous categories of devia- 
JL non from the theoretical normal m behavior wherem the 
composition of the personahty is balanced but for the fact that 
id and ego are m conflict, and the ego mcorporates the S)rmp- 
tom such conflict produces It is the s5rmptom which is the 
mdicator of conflict and thus of illness, and which mterferes 
with the wholesome adjustment of the psychoneurotic. It is 
also this symptom which can, and sometimes does, predispose 
toward cnme The psychonemonc symptom not crime, not 
care psychonettrotics cnmmdls, except accidentally m the nar- 
row and archaic legal sense They are tortured mdividuals, ill 
persons, who may sometimes commit dimes m the course of 
the inexorable workmg out of then problems Of paramount 
importance is the realization that it is the neurosis which has 
to be treated m such instances, and that crime— as we must 
consistently matntam— is entirely mcidental to such situations 
Confinement or other forms of punishment directed toward 
the cnme wiU never achieve the noble end of control with any 
of the conditions we have been discussing in the last and 
present chapters With the inadequately endowed, the defi- 
cient, the biologically unsmtable, the alcohohc, the narcotic- 
addicted, and the disease-ridden, cnme is a by-product, and 
management and therapy are doomed to failure unless and 
until the basal predisposing condition is assaulted 

Those forms which the psychoneuroses take are manifold 
and cannot be exhausted in our allotted ^ace Distinction 

*24 
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among the vanous lands and classes is achieved mainly through 
logical groupings of dominant symptom-trends There are 
neuroses m which sufferers feel themselves driven to perform 
meamngless motor acts, others where they are plagued by mor- 
bid and unwelcome ideas, still others where an irrational fear 
IS the outstandmg theme, and yet others wherem fatigue and 
worry, aimety over imagmed ills, and organically baseless 
malfunctioning of organs or limbs appear. E^h of these may 
be the predisposmg foundation upon which a cnminal act or 
even a cnmmal career rests 

R E was forty-two years old when he was sentenced to the 
pemtentiary for a term of three yeais for a violation mvolving 
fraud through the mails He was immediately recognized as an 
h),’stencal psychoneurotic whose deep-seated conflict and subse- 
quent legal entanglement were preceded by a txaumanc episode 
that had occurred sometime before Here is his story 

“I was bom forty-two years ago m a suburb of New York Oty 
I was the thud child m the family, another boy followed me I 
attended pubhc school m this small suburban town I do not re- 
member havmg to suffer any mconvemences m my early child- 
hood My folks have always been very consideiate, very lovable 
My father worked hard as a manager for a large plumbing con- 
cern m the city, and later owned his own busmess During my 
pubhc school period I took part m all spoits I was never ill out- 
side of a cold or the gnppe I was liked sociaUv, although most of 
my associates were from the working class of people I do not 
remember anything of mterest that 1 can state here that happened 
durmg my early childhood prior to entrance mto high school 
Evai during my pubhc school attendance, my thoughts, as my 
folks and all those around me know, were honest I always ran 
errands for a Hothu^ store across the street, cleaned the store, 
and did other work to earn Sunday church and expense money I 
was very active, very nervous, aJways domg something I left 
high school at the end of the first year, because I wanted to go to 
work, but I contmued studying at mght After diluent study, 
I felt qualified to do Wall Street boo&eeping My first job on 
the Street was with a firm as a board-boy, later advancing to 
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the bookkeeping staff One day the head bookkeeper instructed 
me to make an entiy which I later found out was illegal There 
was a big fuss about it when the mattei came into the open It 
came to tiial and I was cleared of all guilt by this man’s con- 
fessmg he had taken advantage of my mexpenence He went to 
prison and the firm took me back to woik for them All this 
time my folks were lovable and faithful, and caied for me well 
I paid them for my loom and boaid, and had enough left over 
for additional expenses and fuithei education Aftei a while I 
secured a better position with a Wall Stieet house, wnth which I 
stayed for the next few yeais, always advancmg I became in- 
terested m the maiket, which was active at the time, and staited 
mvesting in it I made a lot of money, too much m fact, and qmt 
my job to trade on my piofits The story at this pomt is a short 
one I was wiped out m a mmor fluriy, and there I was, no job, 
no money, but a lot of self-confidence I was healthy, had hved 
a clean life and was confident m my futme 

“Around this time I met an old fiicnd who mvited me to his 
rooms at what is now the Taft Hotel m New York When I got 
theie, I found a few other people from the Street gathered to- 
gether, discussmg a proposition They were seUmg additional 
stock to the ongmal holdeis of a certam excellent issue, but the 
list was so extensive that an additional salesforce was being or- 
ganized The commission was phenomenal I got in on it and 
staited to make real money agam One thmg followed another and 
I went from pioposition to proposition My folks realized that 
busmess kept me away from New York a lot^ although I always 
saw them when I was in town 

“During a busmess tup I met Adele, whose home was m 
Chicago She was an actress, had had good parts in musicals, was 
well thought of by everyone We were married and setded down 
in that city I earned on my work from there I was all business 
and had no other interests It was not money that drove me on 
I woiked because I love it After a couple of years, my wife and 
I began drifting apart Mainly it was mother-m-law trouble, her 
mother had never fully approved of me and we argued con- 
tmnously I have alwa)^ been the nervous type, and she knew 
this and would do dungs to get my goat Finally I could put up 
with It no more, and so we decided it was qmts I made a very 
generous setdement on ny wife, her son by a former marriage. 
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and even her mother Meanwhile I became mteiested in a verv 
profitable mining proposition in the West, and I moved mj^elf 
out there It was a wonderful life I bought a small ranch and 
contmued my busmess by telephone with my capable secretarial 
staff On a trip to the East, I met and fell m love with Ellen 
This w^as the high pomt of my life We meant everything to 
each other She smted me m every way, and we planned to marry 
as soon as my divorce from Adele became final When I wasn’t 
with her, we kept m touch by telephone every mght, and we 
exchanged letters frequently Because we were "then at the peak 
of my project I could not leave my ranch, and so when the time 
expired and the decree of divorce was finally granted, I persuaded 
EUen to come West immediately We were to be mamed at my 
ranch Ellen took a plane from New York, I drove to the airfield 
to meet her and take her to the ranch where the mmistei was 
waiting At the airfield I learned that nothing had been heard 
of the plane, which was reported overdue at a mumcipal airport 
two hundred miles east of us I waited for three hours and then 
could stand it no longer I put an a call and famted dead away 
when I learned that the plane had crashed and aU the passengers 
had been killed, mutilated beyond recogmuon 

“I don’t remember clearly what happened after that For the 
next few months I remained on the ranch, a very sick and 
hysterical person After the initial shock I tried to revise my plans 
but I could do nothmg, had no ambition at all Then also a curious 
thing began to happen to me For reasons which none of my doc- 
tors could fathom, I began to break out m swelhngs that would 
come and go all over my body, now here and now there They 
sent me to the coast where I remamed m a samtanum for two 
months, leavmg it m the same condition as I entered But while 
I was there, other things happened to me too I began to dread 
having to remam in one place and could not feel comfortable m 
a room unless the door was open I knew this was claustrophobia, 
but knowh^ about it didn’t do me any good, didn’t dear it up 
I would get terrible attacks of nervousness, my heart would 
pound, my ears ring, my whole body break out in cold sweat 
These seemed to alternate with swelhngs which would one day 
affect my feet, another my arms, another my face, and sometimes 
even my throat The latter almost drove me -wild, because then 
they would have to insert a tube so that 1 could breathe 
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“Since the doctors and being m hospital did me no good at 
all, nothing was effective, I trt^ another change of scene Some- 
time previously a fiiend had told me of a new company which 
was forming at that time I knew that they wanted someone to 
make contacts for them and represent them m foreign countries, 
so I undertook the job This was a mistake, no sooner had I 
stepped aboard the ship than I became panicky and h)?steiical 
and they had to carry me off it I was almost insane with the 
feehng that everything w’as of no avail Without reportmg to 
the firm that had hired me, I immediately set off for the East by 
automobile Except for the generous travel allowance which 
my firm had allowed me and for the proceeds from the sale of 
my holdups and property in the West, I was broke Smee my 
own money vras not very much, for the next few months I drew 
on the allowance my firm had given me on deposit at my bank, 
and went from New York to Florida where I changed my name 
and tned to hve a new life m almost complete retirement Mean- 
while, m order to throvr my firm off the trail and to stall until I 
could get my health back agam and return their money, I re- 
sorted to a tnck I wrote them enthusiastic letters, full of promises 
and hmtmg at great busmess deahngs, these letters I put in 
envelopes which I sent to an old fiiend of mme in Em ope, and 
he mailed them for me from there I even managed to get more 
money out of them 

“Well, the whole thing of course blew up in my face I was 
indicted for fraud and here I am I don’t think I am a crumnal In 
all my business deahngs I was scmpuloudy honest and that’s why 
1 had a large following and was successful until the time I became 
ill It n^ sickness that did it Today I am worse off than 
ever Confinement is kilhng me Not only do I have those horrible 
fears, especially diat one of these swelling wdl lodge in my throat 
and kill me, but I have faintmg spells and eveiything else ” 

R E was diagnosed as an hysterical psychoneurotic soon after 
his admission He was suffering from the symptoms he desenbed 
and a severe degree of claustrophobia. Following his release he 
returned to his former activities He has remarried and is moder- 
ately happy, although he has never been cured of his psycho- 
neurosis HQce mai^ others, R E has “hit the sawdust trail,” gomg 
from one doctor to another He is also a source of revenue for 
quack ^^edalists” and adverd^is of patent medicines 
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The case of J McC is illustrative of another way m which a 
psychoneurosis may predispose toward crime She was a strikingly 
handsome woman of thirty-six: who presented an unusual story 
which was supported m all essentials by the record, and who 
had been through a harrowing experience This writer became 
acquamted with her case through a consultation 

J McC was bom m a small Soudiem co mmunity Her father 
owned considerable piopertv which brought the family a good 
mcome He did not have to work m die usually accepted sense, 
and consequendy spent most of his time in a home workshop, 
developing mmor mventions and gadgets for cheap distribution 
He was a somewhat distraught and absent-minded person who 
had to be remmded about changing his clodung, coming to 
meals, and other details of everyday living His love for J, an 
only child, was unbounded he would play with her endlessly, 
guard her against every possible hurt, sympathize with her un- 
restramedly when she suffered the incidental hurts and bruises 
of childhood, and would be almost mad with gnef and aimety 
when she was ill J’s mother, on the other hand, was a more 
practical person She it was who gave the family what organiza- 
tion it had, who earned on the busmess such as it was, and who 
managed not only J but also her husband Li her relations with 
J she was straightforward and even somewhat blunt J today 
thinks her mother resented her and felt that the child came be- 
tween her and her husband Mother and daughter, at any rate, 
seemed to have htde m common, and as the child grew they 
tended to drift faither and farther apart 

Little needs to be said regarding the school history of J She 
was a bright child and progres^d rapidly She matured rather 
abmpdy her first menstruation came at the age of eleven The 
dreams of this period, recovered many years later, mdicated that 
J regarded this event as inspired by her mother in order to 
punish the child for masturbation and her fancies that the mother 
had gone away, leaving J and her father happily together 

At fifteen J. was within a year of graduating from high school 
She was a beautiful girl with dark hair and lively eyes An m- 
structor at the school— a mar ried man whom she later identified 
with her father especially because he was in a field which re- 
quired him to be always “surrounded with gadgets’*— won her 
affection and seduced her She was impregnated at their first con- 
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tact and was thereupon thrown into panic On the advice of the 
family physician, whom she MTsely consulted, she confided m 
her father Although he was shocked and angeied, her father im- 
mediately took steps to cYtricate her He first called on the young 
instructor and informed him that his presence m the town was 
no longer welcome Then he made arrangements for an abor- 
tion tinder the best possible, but of course c’ctralegal, circum- 
stances He decided that the mother need not be mvolved m the 
affair, and it was carried out m gieat secrecy J was aborted of 
a four-month fetus The expeiience uas shockmg, painful, sordid, 
and shameful J almost lost hei life m the course of the opera- 
tion, and m desperation hei father informed the mother This 
woman acted as one might have expected While J was m danger 
and later during her long convalescence, the mother was busily 
attentive and protective But after J had recovered folly, she 
turned from the girl and their relations were only formal until 
the day the mother died 

J returned to school, graduated, and went on to college In 
her semor yeai she met a young man who was attendmg law 
school and fell m love with him They decided to marry upon 
her graduation The match was satisfactory to both sets of 
patents, the boy’s family was rather wealthy, and the couple got 
off to what seemed to be a good start For their honeymoon they 
chose an isolated place on the Caiolma shore 

The first days and mghts of the honeymoon were disappomt- 
ing and embarrassing to both Somehow the experience which 
J had gone through previouslv made her tense and wary m 
their rdations She was fngid sexually, and although she tned 
very hard to overcome her reluctances, she dieaded all physical 
contact with her husband He, on the other hand, was patient 
and tender with her At this time he knew nothmg of his wife’s 
tragic history and attnbuted h^ attitude to natural shyness But 
this went on for three years J longed to enjoy her life with her 
husband, but she could not In the fomth year of their marriage, 
J became pregnant She was horrified at the discovery of this 
fact, and as her time for dehvery appioached she reacted with 
pamc, became distressed at the prospect and pleaded with her 
husband to save her from it somehow The poor man could not 
understand her apprehensiveness, but he arranged for her to go 
to an expensive nursmg home where she could l^ve every possible 
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comfort and aid The child, a bov, v*as deliveied J at first 
refused to have anything to do ’with it and could not even bear 
to have it around This atntude aion waned, and J returned from 
the home with her baby, deteimmed to be a good mother and 
wife For the next two months she seemed to be recovermg 
rapidly and to be a model mother 

One mght J awoke in pamc from a dream m which it ap- 
peared she had killed her baby She got out of bed and walked 
to the nurseiy’’ The child was sleeping peacefuUv- This occurred 
on successive mghts, and as if this weie not enough, the persistent 
idea that she had kdled her child began to mvade her waking 
thoughts She became driven and anxious, was afraid to keep the 
child near her but was even more uncomfortable when the boy 
out of her sight Her mghts were almost sleepless and her 
days filled with one episode of panic after another Finally, she 
could stand it no longer On a day m the fall of the year, while 
her husband was at his ofiice, she placed the child in a playpen 
in their yard, caught a tram, and left towm 

She anived at her father’s home late that same mght, and from 
there telephoned her husband Enlisting the aid of her father, 
she persuaded her husband she was overwrought and iD, and 
obmined his consent for her to remam m her childhood home for 
a week or two This peiiod pas^d pleasantly enough, her night- 
mares and obsessive thoughts left: her But the piospect of re- 
tummg to her husband and child soon began to toiment her 
Agam she ran away, this time to a large city m the North She 
was without funds and soon had to attempt to find a job She ob- 
lamed one as a waitiess Tlien, for a reason unknown to her but 
ciyslal-clear to the student of human behavior, she began to m- 
didge m prostitution J lepoits that her own participation as 
a prostitute was minimal, and that she never oblamed sexual grati- 
fication under any circumstances Be that as it may, when she was 
just thirty, J met a man who was notorious as a leader of a 
nation-wide vice rmg He made her an attractive proposition 
according to the terms of which she was placed m charge of a 
fashionable brothel at a munificent salary She accepted 
The denouement was inevitable After operating successfully 
for a couple of years, the img was smashed and J along with 
many others went to piison In prison her obsessive thoughts, 
which had been somewhat m abeyance for some years, returned 
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She was treated for her psychoneurosis but was discharged un- 
recovered 


As a condition of the organism predisposmg toward cnme, 
the psychoneuroses are perhaps not statistically of great sig- 
nificance Although all of us are prone to experience episodes 
when we behave neurotically— especially durmg crucial pe- 
riods of hfe such as those around examination time, at gradua- 
tion, upon mamage, and at other milestones markmg our life- 
courses— there are not very many who regularly possess ob- 
sessive thoughts, experience irrational fears, perform com- 
pulsive acts, or exhibit hysterical reactions And among those 
who do, it is only infrequently that these lead mto criminal 
behavior. But at the same time, it should not be overlooked 
that the possibihty of such an involvement is always present 
Often it requires a powerful threat to the integrity of the 
orgamsm to set off the latent ego-id conflict At the time this 
volume IS being prepared, our scientific and professional jour- 
nals are loaded with illustrative cases, and ihis wnter has had 
endless opportumty to observe the precipitation of crime 
through the disruptive and cnucal events of war with its hor- 
rors and threats and dangers. Of the endless cases on file, three 
are selected because of their bearing upon the matter at hand 

C P , a rather asthenic appearing male of twenty-six, was re- 
ceived as a nuhtaiy prisoner with a sentence of fifteen years He 
had stolen a car and dnven it across state hnes 

The significant features of C P*s background make evident 
not only his crime but also his entire personahty pattemmg He 
an only child whose father had died withm two years fol- 
lowing his birth The mother had to assume aU the cares asso- 
ciated with maintaining herself and the child She had always 
been a highly nervous type, and the care-loaded, worrisome Irfe 
she began to lead upon her husband’s demise served to mcrease 
her apprehension She obtamed a job as a forewoman m a laundry, 
a post which she held for the next fifteen years until C was old 
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enough to pool his earnings with her savings and tibus to main- 
tain them both Meanwhile, C attended school and made normal 
progress After school hours, however, he had to rush right 
home to do the shopping, straighten the apartment, and run 
the necessary errands His mother decidedly over-protective, 
always seemed jealous of his friends, and through the long years 
lavished affection on him unsparingly She often told him that he 
was her sole leason for hving, that if anythmg happened to him 
she would kill herself, that he must never leave her At times, be- 
fore he left school at sisteen, she would sleep m the same bed with 
him, and even after that age he would not infrequently awaken 
of a mormng to find her lymg next to him 

As a consequence, C became dependent upon his mother and 
showed all the signs of an attached, rather weak person who was 
mcapable of makmg his own decisions, who would worry and 
fret over the shghtest skm-bruKe or headache or upset stomach 
His mother would not permit him to associate with girls, he 
had no boy friends 

In 1942 C was called in the draft Until that time he had been 
excused from service in order to support his mother But soon 
the manpower need became such that C was a^ed to report 
On receivu^ his notice at a time when he was at work, his mother 
destroyed it and said nothing to him When the draft board de- 
clared him delmquent (wi^out his knowledge), she went to 
them and pleaded, begged, and threatened Apparently they saw 
some justice m her claims and granted him a three-mondi ex- 
tension during which time she was supposed to arrange their af- 
fairs so that he could leave home The end of the extension penod, 
however, found her m hospital with a ‘*nervous bre^down” 
Suspectmg this was a hoax, the board chose to ignore this situation 
and packed C off to the mduction station His mother rose 
from her bed at once, quit the hospital, accompamed her boy to 
the pomt of departure, and after a tearful parting returned home 
C continues the tale from this pomt 

“After they checked us m at the Reception Center, th^ got us 
ready for shipment to our assigned camps for training It took 
almost a week to get everything over with and Mom called me 
every night She also wrote me letters eveiy day. It was temble 
for both of us Her letters were full of the way she felt about me 
being away, and she kept tellmg me she was going to die It was 
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veiy bad for me I never was away from her even for a day be- 
fore, and I felt awful I was sick with diz2y spells and headaches 
all the tune I couldn’t eat and thiew up almost every meal 

‘*WelI, they finally shipped me off to Texas I stuck it out as 
long as I coiild I was m the infirmary most of the time but the 
mescal officers couldn’t do nothmg for me They said that I 
was gettmg to be a real psycho, and some of them even tvondered 
how I was accepted m the first place at all But they also said 
there was no way for me to get out, and to be a man Meantime, 
I kept gettmg those letters from Mom She began tellmg me 
that if I didn’t come home she was gomg to Ml herself, and 
when she said it dav after dav I couldn’t stand it any more I was 
on a convalescent ward and had my clothes So one mght I 
sneaked out and walked and hitched into town I saw a car stand- 
ing at the curb I could look m and see the keys m the igmtion 
All I could think of was Mom and about her killing herself and 
how ack I felt I got in and drove away Two days later they 
picked me up ” 

M. G had alwaj^s been considered unstable As a child he was 
ackly and undernourished, subject to convulsioiis, and often got 
his own way by exhibiting tantrum behavior. When demed any- 
thing he would throw himself on the floor, hold his breath, beat 
his head against the floor, or he down and kick his heels until 
plaster fell from the walls He usually got what he -wanted his 
parents were mdulgent with him People of moderate means, his 
folks provided every convemence and comfort for M and his 
yom^er sister He was protected, shielded, sheltered He de- 
velop^ elaborate meal-time and bed-time rituals which his 
parents encouraged, or at least failed to discourage He had to 
eat from the same dish and use the same utensils at every meal, 
he had to have his food prepared a certam way, sit m a particolar 
place, observe an mvolved ritual Piepanng for bed was even 
more comphcated An old doU had to be placed m the bed, his 
light had to r emain aglow, a certam story had to be read to him, 
a ntual of kissmg had to be observed m order of precedence 
Night was a source of terror for M , replete with hori^le dreams 
vdiich would send him screaming to ffie parental bedroom He 
feared thunder and hghtmng especially, famted at the sight of 
blood, became nauseated at foul odors 
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The history of M between die ages of six and fourteen is 
lacking in significant additions to what has already been onthned 
He attended school, took violin lessons, read widely, was known 
as a somewhat sickly, nervous, but mteihgent boy At fourteen 
he began to mastmbate daily and dus habit continued well past 
the tune of his first sex experience at mneteen 

When our country went to war, M was m attendance at a 
technical college m preparation for a career m engineeiing He 
was drafted, inducted, tramed, and sent abroad The tnp over- 
seas was another mghtmaie for him Not only was he violendy 
lU during the crossmg, but he was m a continual state of tense 
apprehension and anticipation After he arrived in England, M 
was stationed m London with a guard detachment Things were 
rather qmet for some weeks there weie no raids and but for the 
sight of everyone m uniform one would hardly think it was war- 
time Often there would be warnings signaling the approach of 
enemy planes, but they were apparendy turned back by the 
defenses around the city, and those that did come duough were 
beaten off before the targets came m sight During such alarms, 
M reports that he felt tense and pamcl^, but that he found no 
difficulty m performmg his duty 

At a raid occurred m which bombs fell near M’s post 
When he heard the suens, he experienced a rush of anxiety and 
tension, yet he thought the mcident would be sunilar to previous 
attacks He was confident the enemy planes would be turned 
back But, instead, they came on and were soon overhead He 
was stationed at the mouth of a shelter, and was under command 
to assist civilians who were pourmg m from all directions and 
to maintain order The bombs fell closer and closer, and with 
each explosion M felt hims elf growmg more alarmed, more 
famt, more fearful Finally a dnect hit was scored on a binldmg 
across the street From here on theie is no coherence to M’s 
story 

Ap parent ly M threw away his nfle and rushed wildly from 
the belter through the stoim of metal and glass and dust 
Miraculously imharme d, he made his way thiough the aly In 
pamc he fled to a suburban district Three da)^ later he was 
picked up by the M P s as he wandered about the countryside 
in a dazed condition He was wearing an overseas cap, regulation 
tumc, but civilian trousers m which were money, jewels, and 
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objects of value M was tried and sentenced for desertion and 
theft He still Haims he knows nothing of what happened to 
him from the moment die boiH) hit m his vicmiiy He cannot 
account for the strange uniform 01 the valuables He was diag- 
nosed as a psychoneurotic of long standing 

E K was the fifth child in a family of seven children His 
father was a native American from old stock, an architect em- 
ployed by a prominent firm E had little to do with this man 
who had many mterests which kept him away from the home 
until late every night With his mother, however, E enjoyed a 
close relationship This woman, a devout Cathohe, was mterested 
m her children, possessed many ultramodern ideas as to child 
trammg, and w'as alwa)^ expeiimentmg with her children m the 
matter of training and education If the truth were known, more- 
over, she seems to have been somewhat of an unstable, mtHlectu- 
aUy limited but pretentious person vsho followed the fads rather 
than her good sense Because they could afford servants, E*s 
mother had unlimited time, between pregnancies, to devote to 
her children She organized her own family nursery and tried 
to “bmig out the hidden talents m each child ” Among the seven 
children, E was the only boy, and as m most such cases, he 
was coddled and attended to beyond his requir^nents It appears 
that E early developed interests which were more feminme 
than mascuhne He learned to cook, to sew, to dance, and to play 
the piano beautiftilly at an ahne^ phenomenally early age His 
male contacts were linuted to his father and some cousins until 
he was sent to school. Outside the home he was insecure, shy, 
subdued, and reticent At home, among his sisters, he was hvely 
and the leader m play. 

The most significant episode in E *s early life occurred when 
he was homosexually seduced by an older boy at school when 
he was ten This was the first of a series of such affairs m which 
E was always the passive participant At sixteen, when he gradu- 
ated from high school, E w^t to work as a bookkeeper for a 
woman who owned a cham of miUmery shops This employer 
took notice of the shy, good-lookmg boy, and advanced him 
rapidly She also mvited him to her home and there offered 
herself to him This was his first heterosexual experimee beyond 
the tentative and hasty youthful expenences m school. He did not 
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enjoy the expenence as much as he had his homosexual ones, but 
he entered mto a haison with his employer which lasted for al- 
most five years Durmg this time he rose m the business to a 
managenal post and commanded an excellent salary Nevertheless, 
he stiU had occasional sex expenences with males Moreover, he 
contmued to remam a subdued and retirmg type 
When war came, E was called to service The first months were 
strenuous for him, but he managed to survive them He was sent 
overseas and quaiteied m Ireland His ability was soon noted and 
he was given a sergeant's ratmg and assigned to a headquarters 
gioup Meanwhile he began to suffer from a variety of ailments 
and complamts for which no oigamc cause could be found He 
was hospitalized frequently, seemed to be avoiding his mates, 
withdrew from all forms of social mtercourse, and was regarded 
by his fellows as a mild-mannered but seclusive soldier 
One morning E appeared at company headquaiters and re- 
quested an mterview with the officer m charge To this officer 
E made the confession that during die the previous mght he had 
murdered a woman m a town about an hour^s distance from camp 
The following is the story as E recalls it 
‘Tor weeks I had been feeling bad I know what was wrong 
with me now, but I didn’t know then Anyhow, I felt awful 
I had crazy thoughts and I couldn’t be sore of myself anytime 
There were no women around, of course, except some nurses and 
WACs, but that wasn’t what was bothering me I just felt like 
I had to get away from all of it, from the soldiers and the officers, 
from all the men I thought they knew about me and what 1 
wanted I couldn’t stand their talk or the way th^ dressed or 
their voices I was ashamed of myself and my desires 1 felt I 
'vranted a woman to be with and talk to but I really also felt I 
wanted some man to love me and be good to me All around me 
there were men, only meiL I couldn’t go to the latrme unless I 
was sure it was empty, and it sddom was I would wait for after 
^lights outf to get undressed I was afraid Fd get up m the middle 
of the night and try to crawl into bed with some fellow I had to 
keep fi ghting it down all the time This went on for a long tune, 
starting nght after we lefr the States I don’t think you know what 
I mean I guess I felt like I was the only ‘girl’ m a bunch of men 
I seemed to be aU alone And I knew what happens m the Army if 
you are caught doing anything sexy with other men. So 1 had to 
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fight It down But it was hard TTiere was a couple of guys in our 
outfit I thought -were queer, and I constantly diought of trying to 
make one of them, but smce I wasn’t sure I was afraid to erqiose 
m)^elf Not that I am a queer myself, but I have always wanted 
to be treated kmdly by men, and being among men all day every 
day without a really decent word w^ dnvmg me mad I thought 
if only I could associate wath some of these fellows and leave 
sex out of It Then I thought that wdiat I needed was probably 
to go out with some girl and prove to myself I was a real man and 
then maybe I’d feel comfortable around the fellows agam So 
I had a pass and w^ent mto town that mght and m a jomt some- 
where I saw this gal sitting at a table by herself She was a 
street gal and the set-up was plam I bought her a few drmls 
and then suggested she take me to her place She did 

don’t faiow what it w^as, the hquor ox the w^ay I felt, but 
I was no good although I tned hard many times After a while 
she got disgusted wnth me and said I was wasting her time She 
wanted my money and I didn’t have very much She said I could 
stay if I would pay hei for the trade she would have had that 
night When I emptied my pockets it w^asn’t enough, and so I 
gave her a nng my mother had given me So I stayed around but 
didn’t do myself or her any good She made fun of me, and all 
I could think of was what I really wanted and how ashamed I 
was She began to laugh and I told her to shut up She kept 
on laughmg I lost my head and started to choke her Once 1 
got started I couldn’t stop ” 

£ was ^tanuned and subsequendy diagnosed as a psycho- 
neurotic wnth episodes of acute homosexual pamc The latter is 
a condition that this writer’s Army colleagues tell him is rather 
common and accounts for mudi of the mass of staggermg sta- 
tistics on psychiatric casualties. As for £ , prison did not do any- 
thu^ to alleviate his illness Enforced association wnth males omy 
led him mto pamc states tune after tune These subsided, however, 
wdien he convemendy developed an hysterical paralysis 

The psychoses play a similar role in predisposing toward 
crime. Here we meet with the ultimate of that contmumn of 
crime we postulated In the psychoneuroses we observe an 
intact ego absorbmg id-urges but not giving way before them 
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The sufferer remains m contact with the ’world, his efficiency 
suffers some impairment, but he is often able to contmue car- 
ing for himself and his mterests TTie ego remains on the scene 
and although it mcorporates the symptom, takes it over, so to 
speak, It does not abandon the field to the more primitive and 
uncontrolled segments of the total personality With the psy- 
choses, however, ego is damaged, moperanve, withdrawn and 
completely perverted The pleasure-bent id and the restraining 
superego war without benefit of mediation. TThe personahty is 
unrecognizable, different from what it was No control is 
exerted by the governing, directmg portion of the personahty. 
The bemg is swayed and bent by all the conflicts which are 
now neither lepressed nor sublimated, buried nor deflected 
The world m which the psychotic fives is not the real one in- 
habited by ordinary mortals It is inaccessible to us Some- 
times, as m the schizophrenias, it is an archaic world m which 
even the symbols are ancient and forgotten 

'Ifie psychotic possesses no ego m the usually recognizable 
sense of the term The identifications he makes are foreign to 
the personality his familiar s had observed previous to the onset 
of the disorder, although they may have been lurkmg within 
him all his fife When he succumbs, he emerges as from a 
chrysalis a newborn personahty with altered aims and goals 
His ego IS lost Behavior reigns unchecked at the dictate of 
dark and often m alig n forces ansmg m chaos from the depths 
Because of the a nnihil ation of ego and with it its system of 
checls and balances, we regard the psychotic as lacking m 
responsibifity for his acts, and he is protected somewhat by 
the law from having to endure die penalties ordmanly ex- 
acted for trespasses 

One would dunk that it is a simple matter to determine the 
sanity or msamty of a person who has committed an act pro- 
hibited by law Unfortunately, this is untrue Sometimes in- 
samty is well-disguised and it takes the most precise and the 
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most delicate techmque to reach a decision which does justice 
to the accused and to society Beyond dus, so many encum- 
brances and barriers are placed m the way of the psychiatrists 
who are called upon to render an opmion m such instances diat 
testimony before the court is counted among the most onerous 
tasks which anyone can be called upon to perform Just as it is 
the case with lawyers, the psychiatnc profession too has its 
prostitutes who will sell their services to the highest bidder 
despite social consequences And where this occurs we witness 
the shameful spectacle of courtroom hagglmg and dispute 
that rebounds only to the embarrassment of the profession at 
large Moreover, the legal and the medical definitions of in- 
samty are wholly mcompatible The law is interested only m 
wheAer the offender knows the difFerence between right and 
wrong and can distmgiush the nature and quahty of his acts 
For the psychiatrist, however, the question is different The 
latter recognizes that the important role m cnmmal behavior 
is played not by the mtellect but by the emotions He under- 
stands that It IS not enough to kn(yw the difference between 
nght and wrong unless such a difference is felt Many persons 
who are mad as March Hares know it is wrong to kdl or to 
Steal The rock upon which they founder is feehn^ The ono- 
tions reflect motivations through the ego. The problem in any 
given case for the psychiatrist is this was or is the ego intact^ 
does or did the offender feel his act was wrongfol^* was or is 
this feeling strong enough to implement action^ was his whole 
personality mvolved m the action^ 

The psychoses predispose toward crime in some cases 
Where this predisposition occurs, the crime is only incidaital 
to the total picture of disorder and is precipitated by the 
environment Fundamental is our understanding that the dis- 
ordered mdividual is not a criminal, he is a psychotic As such, 
his new aims, his new personality, cannot make the adjust- 
ments demanded of him, he can make only those adaptations 
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for which he is equipped His is not a failure to adjust, but an 
inabihty to do so 

It is needless to go mto a lengthy disquisition regarding the 
causes, the types, and the vaneties of insanity By and hige, 
there are those in which the condition results from organic 
causes such as the invasion of microorganisms durmg a disease 
process, and those for which there appears to be no direct 
physical ongmation The latter are tentatively designated 
functional Some of the psychotic states are characterized by 
excitement, destructiveness, maniacal behavior, others by 
withdrawing, depression, lassimde Again, we find some 
dommated by haUucinanons affectmg any or all the senses, 
or delusions regarding the self and its destmy. In the grip of 
these motivations, the psychotic may madentally perform a 
cnminal act 

T M had been psychotic for many years previous to his ad- 
mission to prison The fact that he arrived finally m a pemtentiary 
resulted from a conflict between State and Federal government 
He committed a Federal offense, but he was obviously insane at 
the time of the act and durmg tnal, yet the State, pleading over- 
crowding of Its institutions, refused to acknowledge its responsi- 
bihty And in spite of the fact that the Court had a psychiatric 
specialist’s testimony to the effect riiat T M was insane, he 
was still committed to prison on a charge of faihng to comply 
with registiation requirements under the Ahen Registration and 
the Selective Service Acts 

T was bom in Italy in 1910 He was brought to this country 
after World War I, one of a family of mother and three 
other bo3is vho followed the father who had gone ahead to pre- 
pare a home for them Smce both his parents are deceased and 
the whereabouts of his brothers unknown, no information re- 
garding the early hfe, the schoohng, and the expenences of T 
is available In his disturbed, di^idered state his own statements 
are not to be trusted He tells us that he went to school in Italy 
and qmt at the age of twelve He beheves he did well m school 
From the time the family arrived m the Umted States until he 
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was apprehended for tins oflFense he worked m restaurants as a 
dishwasher, handyman, or bnsbov He states that at eleven he 
began to masturbate, and that at fifteen he had his fiist heteio- 
sexual experience, with a prostitute He nevei married, never 
wanted to marry As for hvmg m one place, he tells us that this 
IS against his “nature,” and so he has been a rover and floater 
until now Past medical history mdicates that at the age of seven- 
teen, when w'orkmg on a biead-shcing machine, he had the first 
three fillers of his left hand cut off at the second pmt His 
record shows numerous arrests for vagrancy, and on suspicion, 
but nothmg else 

This IS die man who was admitted to a penal institution for 
three years because he failed to comply with certam registration 
laws 

When exanuned b}^ the psychiatrist, previous to sentencmg by 
the court, he was duty and untidy Delusionary tiends were 
present He stated he was in commumcation 'witii the spirits, that 
he was dead ph)rsically, that he had no rehgion or pohtics. “I 
am supposed to have died on the cross oi m a concentration camp 
I have no cuculation ” The psychiatrist thought T was psychotic 
and should be m a mental hospital He was sent, instead, to 
prison 

Dming the lectal exammation, when directed to spread his but- 
tocks, he defecated Followmg this, he was confined to the hos- 
pital where it w’as noted that he wras unkempt and untidy “He 
washes himself frequently, using the commode for this purpose 
rather than the smk He stands in the bowl, "washes his feet and 
tiirows water ovei his head He has been noted sleepmg watii his 
feet high on the w^all, and resting on the back of his neck He 
has also been observed masturbating at least twice each day ” 
Examination was conducted m his room on the ward Appeaiance 
was "Wildly unkempt, hair uncombed, face covered wnth several 
days’ gro"Wth of beard He usually hugged a pillow, evidenced 
htde emotional show except for an occasional fleetmg, supenoi 
smile 'ITiere was a tendency toward flight of ideas, sentences 
were left uncompleted, answers were often irrelevant He b^an 
one examination by statmg that the sun was dimmer because he 
had just come from Mais On hearing the toilet flushed in an 
adjoining lOom he said it was a signal "v^ch he could use at any 
time to make the whole place disappear Let us contmue from 
here "With a verbatim report 
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Q ‘TTou weie telling me the other day about having six pairs 
of eves Is that nght^” 

A “Yeah, so v^hat^” 

Q “Where did you get those six pairs of eyes^” 

A “I ]ust make them myself I just ask for diem and I get them ” 
Q “Now tell me, of what value aie those sax pairs of eyes-” 

A “Well those six pairs of eyes means that Fm the ruler of 
eveiything there is Those that beheve it they stay I have the 
power over everythmg ” 

Q “Where did you get this power^” 

A * Well, nobody has to find out how I get the power AU 
they have to do is just see the power ” 

Q “How does one see this power^” 

A “Well, bv seeing this power men disappear ” 

O “How do you get these people to disappear^ Make me dis- 
appear light now ” 

A *TYell, that’ll happen in a couple of days I shall take over ihe 
whole heaven and eiuth ” 


Q “Have you any tide^” 

A * No, I have no tide The only dung I have is my power ” 

O “You told me the othei day you have a tide— you weren’t 
God or Jesus Chiist, but you had a tide You said you had the 
special tide of a Supicme Bemg or somedung ” 

A “The Supieme Bemg means just supreme lawyer above all 
—above men, skies, stais, moon, sun, woman, animals, trees, grass, 
air, oxygen, electricity ” fOn a previous occasion, he said he was 
the supreme bastard, that he was a devil, that he controlled eveay- 
thing through the circulation ] 

Q “Were you ever bom^” 

A “No, Fm never bom ” 


Q ‘'Where do you come from^” 

A ‘T always come by my spirit from the previous existence and 
the planet ” 

O ‘What planet?” 

A “The world. Mars, or whatever I give the name to ” 

Q “What about your circulation?” 

A ‘Well, that’s whenever I take the circulation of all human 
bemgs grass, trees, man, woman, iron, matter— everything that 
there is Fm the Supreme Bemg ” 

O “Why don’t you grow yourself some more fingers where 
you have those cut off, if you’re the Supreme Being?” 
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A: ‘'Well, that’s all right I have my fingers on, but you can’t 
see It.” 

O ‘“Let me see you pick up that rubber band •with those fingers 
that are there ” 

A “No, why should P” 

Q “I asked you to ” 

A “Well, I don’t want to ” 

Q “Do you know' what day this is^” 

A “Whatever day I say it is, it is If I say it’s Wednesday, 
It’s Wednesday ” 

Q “What month is ip” 

A' “What difference does it make^ ’ 

Q: “What month do you make this^” 

A' “What difference does it make^ I didn’t make it yet ” 

Q' “What about making it nght now'^” 

A' “I ^uess Mukulos” 

Q: “What does that mean^” 

A: “It means the first month of the year— the first month of 
creation ” 

0* *‘You call yourself not God, but the devil Is that nghP” 
A: “No. I’m the lawgiver The only law is what I created, and 
I create it wnth a voice of thunder and anybody that doesn’t come 
under my law disappears I make him disappear and don’t give 
a damn As soon as die flags of the devd dmppear, which is the 
American fl^, and all the flags of the Chnsoans and pagans and 
my flag happens to be up— which is the four pointed flag bearing 
stars, v^ch is not red, but is an infinite pure white As soon as 
that flag happens to be there— which is the divinity of all above 
—has to come under my law. Those that beheve, they can stay, 
and those that don’t believe wifl disappear ” 

O* “How does it happen that -^en you speak, everybody 
hears you^” 

A: “Well, because Tm the creator of all Whm I speak my 
voice IS louder than thunder m the world below ” 

O* “What is your big mission m this world^” 

A ‘T ]ust save me and me alone Everybody else can go to hell ” 
O “Where is hell>” 

A' “Well, it’s down below If I -want to bum you, I can put 
you down there and bum you ” 

Q: “How old are you^” 
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A Well, gee, I m so old m my other existences But IVe 

been here for thirty years ” 

Q ‘'When was youi first appearance^ ’ 

A “I don’t know So damn long, who cares^” 

Q “Do you know what season this is^” 

A “Wdl, around here it’s the same season m the Garden of 
Eden” 

O “Do you know what place this is^” 

A “Oh, this is comfortable for me ” 

Q “What’s my name^” 

A “Frank?” 

O “I told you the other day ” 

A “I don’t have to remember anybody’s name, because Fm 
connected with too many things to remember anybody’s name ” 

This was T M , who had evaded our laws and was sent to 
prison, T M who acknowledged only the dictates of his inner 
voices, and for whom the legal codes of our country did not 
exist 

B E had been sentenced to prison on a charge mvolvmg kid- 
napping and theft of a car He tells a cunous story of this offense 
“I am charged with kidnapping I was walking across this field 
trying to get away from them They didn’t say so but I knew 
they were after me, so I cut across the field hoping to fool th^ 
It was about mne o’clock at night 1 saw this car dnvmg along the 
lane very slowly, then it stopped I wanted to get out of town 
but there was no money and I didn’t have no other way. I went 
over there and sat down m back of the car on the ground I didn’t 
know who was m the car or how many. I tned to think how to 
get the car Then I heard them coming down the road and I 
figured Fd better hurry I got up and opened the front door 
There was a man and a girl m the front seat smokmg cigarettes 
I told him I had a gun which 1 didn’t I said he ^ould get in 
the back seat Then I told the gul to tie his hands wuh her belt 
She did, but when I tried it I found it was loose So 1 took off 
his belt and tied his hands Then 1 drove off I hadn’t decided 
which way to go so I just thought Fd get them off my trail and 
drove all over the place After a while I let the girl dnve She 
drove for about fifteen minutes and I decided to drive again. 1 
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asked the man if his hands were tied too tight and he said no. 
So dien I stopped the car and tied the gufs hands with her belt 
I thought Fd get to where I was going and then turn the car 
back to them The man suggested I drive the girl home, so I 
did Then I drove all the rest of the night and was m the next 
state by mommg The man slept most of the time Once I stopped 
for gas and took the money out of his pocket, but 1 put the 
change back m his pocket We didn’t have any trouble and I 
was happy because I threw them off my trail. In the moinmg 
I left the man sleeping m the car which I parked along the road 
I got mto the next town bv walkmg It W 3 S only a mile or so 
When I got there I was arrested r^ht away ” 

B E was bom to a lower middle-class family m 1907 He 
w^as the second of three boys, and his buth and formative yeais 
were without sigmficant madent The father was a railroad 
brakeman, an easy-going occasional dnnker of fair habits and 
excellent commumty reputation The mother was a typical care- 
worn but kmd-hearted housewife She was the disciplinarian m 
the family and her favorite method of punishment was sending 
the childien suppeiless to bed for both major and mmor infrac- 
tions of the fanrdy rules 

B sent to school at six and remamed until he was twelve 
Bv that time he had completed the seventh grade Teachers re- 
port him as having been a slow but steady worker, rather qmet 
but somewhat doggedly detemimed to get his work done prop- 
erly He left school to go to work Employment history is not 
unusual for a person of average mtelhgence who lacks school- 
ing and IS somewhat ambmonless. He started as an errand boy 
in a shoe factory, changed to a labor gang on a raihoad, became 
a foreman of a gang, ^vas laid off m a slack period and reveited 
to a mechamcal job m the same shoe factory where his caieer 
began. 

When B. was twenty-two he married a girl of sevmteen be-* 
cause she was pregnant by him and he wished to fulfill his obliga- 
tions There was no familial coercion involved, he merely felt it 
his duty Until he met this girl he had never had sexual relations 
with anyone Four children were bom to this umon but one died 
during a local epidemic Trouble between B and his wife started 
m their sixth year of marriage He claimed riie was a poor house- 
wife, neglected the children, permitted them to run about wet and 
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naked, while she read cheap magazines or went to the movies 
They argued fiequendy and on a few occasions the pohce were 
asked to mtervene by the neighbors 

Tn the seventh year of their marriage, B and his VTfe separated 
She took the children to her parents’ home, and B moved to a 
hotel He would visit the children each Sunday and habitually 
took Sunday dinner with his wife and her family One Sunday 
he felt lU after his dinner and returned to his room sooner than 
usual The next day he came down with the gnppe He states 
sweated so bad I began to figure that my wife had given 
me something when I ate at her place the day before I began 
to feel certam that my wife had given me something to get nd 
of me I felt that the doctor was helpmg her to get iid of me 
Then I began to think that my father was helpmg her too ” When 
he recovered somewhat^ B moved to his parental home, which 
he never left m the ensuing weeks except to go to work His 
parents teU of him as beii^ very nervous and distiaught at this 
tune He would spend houis adding up his price tabs for piece 
work he had done, and would refuse to go out When his wife 
came to visit him at the invitation of his parents, B would not 
let her m the house Some tune later one of his children fell ill 
and B insisted that the child be cared foi by his mother When 
his wife came to see the child, B refused to admit her His fathei 
tried to persuade him to let his wife visit the sick child B turned 
on his father, shouting that he (the father) and his wife w'^ere 
conspirmg to poison him, that no doctor could save him now 
As a result of this outburst and his behavior m general, he was 
committed to a state hospital Here he was uncommumcative, 
sometimes combative, insisting his food was being poisoned 
After SIX months, during which his condition improved only 
shghdy, B was paroled from the state hospitel on the insistence 
of his family He remamed at large, hvmg with his parents, for 
some two years During this time he was sullen, displayed a short 
and nasty temper, and refused to see his wife but visited his 
children 

On a spring morning some two years and three months after 
his dis char ge from the hospital, B entered his father-m-law’s 
home by way of a back wmdow He later said he was lookmg 
for his sister-m-Iaw because he had been told by a “vision” upon 
awakenmg that morning that she was maltreating his childmn 
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He planned to “get even” with her by “beating her np” “I 
wanted to give her a scare so I biought dong a monkey wrench 
with me and a butcher kmfe I w'as gomg to scare hei good for 
hurting my kids ” Foitunatelv, his fatfaer-in-law and brother-m- 
law were awake and heaid B dimbing the stairs They ran after 
him and after a struggle disarmed him B manned to escape. 
He wandered about for three days, always apprehensive and be- 
heving “they” were after him By “they” he meant not only his 
family but the “visions” which impelled him to attempt his 
attack on his sister-m-law When he stole the car and kidnapped 
the young couple he was trying to evade “them ” 

A N is the only son of hardworkmg parents who have al- 
wa)7s farmed for a hving Nothmg is known of his hfe as an in- 
fant and child His parents are uncommumcative and have re- 
fused always to give the authorities and officials who have ap- 
proached them any information They are, apparendy, very much 
ashamed of their son, first because he has been confined m an 
“insane asylum,” and agam because he is serving a twenty-year 
sentence for housebreafang and assault 

A went to school m a rural setting m Vermont He did well 
except for his mclmaaon to be somewhat of a bully m his rela- 
tions with other children He got into numerous fights and 
dominated the entire school because of his great size and strength 
At eleven he quit to go to work m a local mill At sixteen he got 
a job with a bakery and seemed to like this work very well 
Presendy, however, he seemed to be grownng bored, became 
sloppy and careless m his assignments, and was fired He then 
jomed the Marines and served sixteen months in training and 
foreign service At tw'enty-two he was honorably discharged Ar- 
nvmg by ship in New York, he immediately obtamed employ- 
ment m a machme shop. He worked steadily but seemed un- 
friendly to his fellow workers and made extravagant claims re- 
garding his hidden “powers” whenever he found an attentive 
ear After some six months at this job, he appeared one day m 
the foreman’s office and told him to shut off ffie power, that he 
had just received a message directing him to provide power to the 
maeWes by touching them with his bare l^ds It w^ obvious 
to this foreman that something was wrong, and he called the 
pohee who removed A to the state hospital. Here he was kept 
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for nine months and then discharged for lack of space as “some- 
what improved, no longer actively hallucmatmg.'* Upon his re- 
lease, A found employment with a dehvery company, driving a 
track. Late one afternoon he parked his track outside a suburban 
home, attempted to force the door and, failing this, broke a win- 
dow through which he entered the house There was no one at 
home at the time He smashed one radio m the hvmg room and 
ran through the place apparendy seeking other radios to destroy 
Durmg his search the master of the house arrived, struggled with 
A , but was subdued by him Howcvei, the home owner noted 
the truck m which A drove off He commumcated with the 
pohce, and A was apprehended hi spite of his state hospital 
record, with which the court was presented by the lawyer it had 
appomted to represent A , the young man, who was now twenty- 
four, was sentenced and remanded to prison 

It was immediately observed that A was psychotic He claimed 
that he had to destroy all radios and television sets because from 
now on his body was to be used for broadcasting and receivmg 
purposes Questioned regardmg his offense, he claimed that the 
house he entered contamed radios which operated on his wave- 
length and he had been mstracted to destroy them He was con- 
cerned mainly with hallucmanons and delusions relating to his 
body He beheved he was “a system of dials and knobs that the 
world most tune in on if they want the true message ” He was 
m contact with spints, heard or “received” voices from “the 
other side,” had *0C-ray eyes vshich can see all over the world 
and through everything” “I can nansport myself m a flash 
through the air anywhere m the umveise My ramd is television 
and through me the world of the spints and this world keep m 
touch 1 can cure all disease thiough touchmg the places with 
my hand All power for machmes and everything goes through 
me ” Angels directed his actions He feared and hated all mechani- 
cal thmgs, was suspicious of his physician’s stethoscope Although 
he never mamed he claimed to have a wife She was “a spmt 
wife I constructed her and a child m eight hours and twenty 
mmutes I made this child by injecting the holy spmt mto my 
wife by the hght It (the child) is die smartest dung m the 
world ” 

A has never recovered, although all known forms of therapy 
have been used with him 
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In passing fashion we have reviewed the motivation of 
crmunal behavior This chapter and the one precedmg have 
discussed the ways m which ccrtam disorders and deficiencies 
m personahty structure act as predisposants to cnme We have 
argued that the primary consideration is the disorder or de- 
ficiency, not the fact of a legal trespass We move on now to 
a consideration of a general personahty type, the possessors of 
which contribute a gross share to the total arithmetic of 
cnmmosis. 



9. Psychopathy and Crime, I 


T here is a type of behavior disorder which expresses 
Itself paitiCTilarly in the social sphere and which interferes 
with the abihty of the person so afflicted to engage m satis- 
factory social relationships and activities Nnmerous names 
have been suggested for this illness — constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferionty, moral imbecdity, semantic dementia, and 
endless others All these seek to describe an mdividual who is 
a chrome rebel without a cause, a disrupter, a flouter, and a 
social hazard of the first magmtude He is the one whose latent 
aggressions are played upon and mobilized by the rabble- 
rouser He IS the one who commits the darmg and danger- 
ously hostile acts which make banner headhnes for the press. 
He IS the one who returns tune after time to pnson and for 
whom aU the elaborate and fancy eqmpage of ffle modem m- 
stimdon of custodyis so much fluff. He is also the one who 
makes gray the hairs of wardens and keepers We shall call 
hiTTi die “psychopath” or “the psychopathic personahty.” 

Psychopathic personahty is a social disorder, its various s^ns 
and symptoms acting to unsmt the mdividual for ordinary life 
among other members of the commumty. Such signs usually 
resolve to a constellation of personal quahties which reflect 
the opposite of the characteristics m demand by the culture 
So the psychopath may show traits which would be apt and 
even highly desirable at another time and in another place, 
but in our day and given our peculiar culture, he is a veritable 
social abortion There was a tune when the American culture 

15* 
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could and did have a place foi psychopaths where they might 
work out their aggressions m a manner that was not particu- 
larly harmful This was daring the days when our frontiers 
and boundaries were yet unfixed, when the horizons were un- 
e:^lored, w^hen each man could be convmced that the mil- 
lemum awaited him beyond the next hill But now that an ag- 
glutination of our psrv^chological and ph37sical settmg has been 
accomphshed, the hostdity and aggression which formerly 
were exhausted against lumtless and unbounded horizons is 
turned on itself and plays hob wath our institutions. 

Psychopaths are characterized chiefly by an inabihty to 
await the normal satisfaction of then mtimate needs and de- 
sires They obey every whun and fancy which occurs to them 
at any tune They are impulsive and restramt-free, allowing 
allegiance only to the wish of the moment, and bendmg every 
energy and talent to sansfymg the overpowering urgings 
which arise upon the most minimal of stimulations It seems 
almost that the cohesiveness of ordinary human performmg, 
the determinative aspect of behavior, the quahty which hol^ 
the “normal” person to the dull routine of daily life, which 
leads him to accept as necessary the progression of his aflairs 
from point to pomt as he aims toward a goal or fulfills a life- 
plan— that aU these are foreign to the psychopath He wants 
satisfaction, and his extravagant^ often criminal behavior is 
the way in which he gets it. 

To aid him in his all-powerful wish for immediate satis- 
faction, he IS provided with an intelhgence of a diflerent order 
than that of most of us It is the kind which appears to a dim- 
cian or therapist as somehow more animal It does not include 
comprehension of factors which enable men to hve m groups, 
and it does not provide the foresight and understanding whmh 
serve as a brake or control on behavior. And beyond and above 
the peculiar intelhgence Txhich he shows, and which deflects 
every known psychometric device, the psycdiopath seems 
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endowed by nature for a predatory social role He is usually 
bthe and agile, when tapped, his great bodilv systems show 
measurable differences between bim and his fellows, which 
would make for hair-tngger action He is poised and ready 
for aggression, because he lacks the inhibitions usually imposed 
upon the body by a controlling mteUigence and an unstunted 
superego 

That the superego of the psychopath is stunted and im- 
mature IS revealed by the anal5mcal studies that have hecn 
made of this personahty type It appears mvanably that, buned 
beneath the overlay of the years, there is a rejection of the 
father-image, and smce it is usually the father dirough whom 
the culture is absorbed, the tenets and gmdehnes, the prohibi- 
tions and injunctions, are never mcorporated mto the person- 
ahty. The personahty is traumatized before the oedipal con- 
flict has been worked through, and forever after the father 
(hence society) is regarded as an enemy Moreover, since in 
every case the threat of castration is present, the attitude to- 
ward those who come later to assume the parental guise (the 
pohce, the courts, the prison officials) is heavy with vengeful- 
ness and perennially prepared for attack In addition, the 
psychopath is burdened with guilt for the parricidal and m- 
cestuous fancies that plague him unremittmgly. Because of 
this he seeks p unishm ent, goes out of his way to meet it, and 
does so with a spirit of danng and challenge 

Psychiatrists, psychologists, and sociologists have written 
about the psychopath for years Rarely does the mvestigator 
encounter agreement not alone upon the name and classifica- 
tion to give to this errant personality, but even upon the signs 
by which he betrays himself At the moment of this writing 
there are on the writer’s desk five bound volumes of sum- 
maries and abstracts relating to the psychopath Most of these 
thousands of references ded with attempts to pamt a portrait 
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of the disorder. Let ns now try to combine the essential ele- 
ments of these many disparate portraits mto a broad canvas 
which will show clearly the mam features of the type with 
which we are concerned It is necessary that we come to 
know him not alone because he is responsible for so much of 
cnme, but as well because it is his face we see in the socially 
betrayed, frustrated, exploited mass that our inadequate social 
S)7Stem has fastened upon us, and it is his face which becomes 
the face of the awful Leader who rides to power by awakenmg 
the latent psychopathy among the disinherited 

The male or female psychopathic personahty maintains a 
defective relationship with the commumty. He is uninterested 
m the welfare of others and unsympathetic to the aims of 
peaceful communal life From the earliest age he has rejected 
society and with it his obligations to it, although it is char- 
acteristic that he expects from it the instantaneous gratification 
of his np-tidal wants The goals which he pursues are not and 
cannot be socially acceptable, smce it is a fact that satisfac- 
tion m a culture such as ours is predicated upon gradual de- 
velopment and proof of achievement But the psychopath 
cannot wait, cannot pace the treadmiU of duU routme occa- 
sionally enhvened by bright promise or accomplishment which 
is the lot and fate of other mortals He rejects constituted 
authority since it— no matter what form it takes— harks back 
to and evokes poignantly the bitter hatred of the father and 
the triangular drama of infancy. Never having gone in his 
psychosexual development beyond the pre-oedipal stage, for 
the life that remains to him until some glandular quiescence is 
achieved his legacy is a chaotic sexual existence The sex hfe 
of the psychopa^c species is adventitious, non-selecdve, 
transient Because a rapport, a communal and fellow feelmg, 
is impossible to him, and because his drive is governed solely 
by a burmng wish for satisfaction, the sex act is, with him, a 
purely biological event, lacking pr eliminar ies or paraphernalia. 
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Its consummation transpires at white heat, and the object of 
the event is a partner not of choice but of convenience So 
the partner may be male or female, it does not matter, and the 
act may be usual or unusual m quahty, it does not matter All 
that matters is satisfaction 

The psychopath does not respond appropriately so far as 
emotional expresaon is concerned He is cool and detached 
the stereotypes which in most of us evoke expressions of joy 
or sorrow, sympathy or disgust, fail to awaken similar re- 
sponses m him. And he does not understand anything about 
himself, lacks insight mto his motivations, or, more correctly, 
refuses to admit to consciousness the truth about himself. 
Apart from a stunted superego, he show's an ego which has 
never crystallized to a point where it is capable of objective 
self-re^d- it is dwarfed and twisted, pregnant with the hates 
and preferences of early life, and driven by id-urgings 

Curiously, the psychopath hncms what belongs to nght 
and wdiat belongs to wrong, but he cannot jeel the dijfference. 
"Whereas m most of us the conviction of nght and wrong 
awakens a feehng-tone, with him it does not So he verbahzes 
about nght and he knows what is proper, but he is m the posi- 
tion of iose of us who stand in puzzled bewilderment before 
an abstract work of art It is there, and we accept it, but we 
do not feel and, hence, cannot understand it. 

The psychopath is a wanderer, a nomad, a bird of passage, 
restless and rootless No commumty, except perhaps Ae rap- 
idly disappeanng frontier type, makes an appeal to him He 
forever seeks his infancy, the tune when he was secure m the 
love of a parent. And he forever runs away from the image of 
himself that he finds in every place Rejecting communal life, 
and because of his asooalism by it rejected, he cannot have a 
home and a resting place Moreover, his egoism is strong and 
assertive because has development has been halted in the 
megalomamc stage of infancy, and like the child he demands 
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unceasingly that he be propitiated and served He cannot ac- 
cept the responsibihty for his deeds or misdeeds He rational- 
izes without end, attempting to deflect censure and disap- 
proval, projecting his faults and deficiencies upon others 
Everyone is for him a candidate for e'tploitation, and he ran- 
domly and ruthlessly makes demands upon all who come 
withm his compass 

There are many other signs and symptoms of psychopathic 
personahty The psychopath possesses unsocial habit systems 
He demonstrates a persistent failure to profit from ordinary 
life experiences, and m this resanbles the feeble-minded Emo- 
tionally, as has been mdicated, he is immature, unstable, and 
inappropriate There is no permanency m his emotional ties 
Stubbornness, irascibdity, vengefulness, and vmdictiveness are 
key characterological features He is unpredictable, incon- 
sistent, and impulsive He is lacking m sympathy, suspicious, 
ungrateful, indifferent to the sujffenngs of others even when he 
is the cause of their misery. The list is truly mexhaustible 
One has only to think of those characteristics and traits which 
make for peaceful communal livmg, the opposite of these is 
what the psychopathic personahty manifests. 

How does the psychopath get that way^ From all evidence 
it would seem that psychopaAy is a condition toward which 
an mdividual is predisposed biologically, but which is not 
realized unless set oflF by crucial precipitating events deriving 
from the life experience Research with physiological register- 
ing apparatus mdicates a fundamental functional difference 
between psychopaths and other persons They show differ- 
ences when their bram-wave patterns are exammed, when 
their gross systemic responses are measured But it must not be 
lost sight of that these differences may j allow and not precede 
the appearance of the psychopathic syndrome Moreover, the 
r^onse of the psychopath, the adjustment he makes to our 
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society, IS primitive This would suggest the mal- or dysfunc- 
tionmg of those higher centers of the bram which are supposed 
to control the lower centers (which m turn mediate the more 
basic drives and motives) The neurophysiological argument 
IS strengthened by the observation that psychopaths tend to be 
young m appearance m spite of their actual ages. They some- 
how retam the firm musculature, the trim body-bmld, the 
spnghdy gait However, this too may come from the style of 
the life they lead and their mabihty to accept responsibihty, to 
worry over consequences Finally, there are few old psycho- 
paths Somehow the gaudily-hued crazy quilt of their existence 
takes on a more somber coloration as they advance in years. 
Some are kdled m brawls and accidents, but to those who sur- 
vive, the years brmg relative sobriety. 

Analytic work with psychopaths mvanably discloses a few 
common developmental features Perennially there is the un- 
resolved oedipal drama and the strange and rotten fruit of 
father-rejection based on mtense and hateful rivalry With this 
there is a failure to mount and bndle the horrendous anxiety 
of castration, conceived of as punishment for mcest-wishes to- 
ward the mother and death desires toward the father All of 
the early hfe is based on the nvahv theme, and this ener- 
getically interferes with the usual developmental progression 
through the usual stages 

The social condiaons makin g for psychopathy are liberally 
provided by our culture, soaked as it is in the acid of under- 
pnvilege and wholesale exploitation The events which trau- 
matize the growmg child and thus fix as in an antique daguer- 
reotype his psychological development in the pre-oedipal 
stage, are provided liberally by a system that encourages social 
parasitism at both ends of the scale, that exalts the few above 
the many, that raises to godhead the hollow idol of “mdi- 
viduahsm,” that battens upon mter-class rivalry, that maintains 
its hold by artificially creating mmonty groups and seizing 
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upon every minute excuse to prevent social cohesion and true 
commumty 

Psychopaths commit crimes because their egos are thor- 
oughly saturated ’W’lth impulsions and attitudes of a criminal 
kind and because their super^os are stunted and madequate 
The standards and unverbahzed contracts which we mutually 
create and observe for our o\na and others’ salvation are for- 
eign to these aberrative personahties Not for them are our 
codes and precepts. They know only the crying need of id, 
and they are eqmpped to obey its insistencies without pause 
Hervey Qeckley, author of the brilliant Mask of Samty, argues 
for mclusion of psychopathy among the psychoses As it is, he 
pomts out, we are at the mercy of the psychopaths, for neither 
law nor medicme conceives of the condition as of psychotic 
proportions. Hence, we cannot detam them in mstimtions 
for treatment and study, cannot declare them insane and so 
protect society from them And yet, p^chopathy, like 
any psychosis, constitutes an mvolvement of the whole per- 
sonahty. 

AVhen psychopaths come to prison they create additional 
difBculties Although, as this writer has demonstrateif m his 
Rebel Without a Cause, they can be treated mdividually by 
an analytical techmque, there is available neither the time nor 
the persoimel for such a program on the wide scale necessary 
So they remain, both mdividually and collectively, disciphnary 
hazards They are the ones whom the custodial officers most 
fear, who attempt escape by every wild means conceivable, 
who foster nots, who flout regulations, who engage m cut- 
ting scrape^ who reject every fnendly advance, who practice 
and cause to be practiced the most vicious forms of homo- 
sexuahty 

Some mstitulions pretend to have “solved” the problem of 
the psychopath by var)mig empirical methods They have put 
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their faith— following this by dubious statistics— in that old 
saw about “busy fingers,” and have w^asted fortunes of the 
people’s money m “vocational” training for p^chopaths, or 
have constructed imposmg edifices for their safe-keepmg 
They have prated widely and unendingly about ‘treatment,” 
meaning by this the day-to-day, tnal-and-error, problem-to- 
problem management of recalcitrant inmates This is so much 
whistling m the dark Psychopaths can be treated, if at all, 
only by the systematic uncovermg of the dynarmc factors and 
events which precipitated the condition Those m whom the 
attitudes have crystallized and the patterns have jelled are 
beyond any therapy For these there is but one solution rec- 
ogmtion of the condition as a form of psychosis and subse- 
quent removal from the commumty for detention purposes 
alone As for the overall cure of psychopathy, this rests with 
the cure of our society The crimes which p^chopaths com- 
mit reflect the symptoms of theur disorder They are impulsive 
acts, motivated deeply, and designed to achieve instantaneous 
gratification of urges As once they ran to horse steahng, so 
now they run to auto theft, and someday soon they will run 
to airplane thievery Other acts are violent, such as bank rob- 
bery, assault, and rape They love weapons, which give them 
assurance of potent sexuahty and compensate for the abiding 
unconscious conviction of castration. Their acts are hostile— 
they are the cop-kdlers, the hirelings of groups organized for 
murder, the “torpedo” boys They are also the muscle-men, 
the storm-troopers, the heavy-booted vanguard of the fascist 
horde, the truncheon-wieldmg sadists of the concentration 
camps 

Tlie menace of this disorder should be broadcast from the 
roof-tops rather than neatly mched between the pages of a 
case-book on psychopathology or a textbook on cmnmology 
The Leaders, whom we in our tenuous secunty dende as 
crack-pots, have found the formulae which awaken the latent 
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ps 5 rchopathy m most of us They have uncovered die primeval 
symbols which arouse the resentment and the degression be- 
neath the skm Armed thus, they can mobihze the nulhon- 
f ooted golem for their aims of conquest, awaken the essential 
criminal who will gladly do the dirty task of shattermg the 
temple of our security and, like Samson, pull down about our 
heads the pillars of our social edifice Such is the menace of 
this disorder which contributes so generously to the problem 
of crime 

In order to understand the psychopath m his role as criminal, 
the following case is presented m moie than usual detail The 
case makes apparent, too, the deleterious efFect of p^chopathy 
upon the families of those so classified 

E H, a tv,^enty-two-year-old white male, made die following 
statement when apprehended for his crime T saw this car stand- 
ing on the street It had the keys m it so I got m and started dnv- 
mg to P I had been drinking all Satuiday mght and )ust come 
out of a bar when I saw the car I was very drunk and do not 
remember buying gas or the exact route I took, but I arrived m 
F. the same evening Before going mto P 1 stopped at a tavern and 
bought a quart of rum Near the tavern I bought five gallons of 
gas The attendant charged me fifty cents a gallon because 1 had 
no radon coupons 

"Jnst as I drove into F. I remembered a fnend, Al, who had 
been in another prison with me and whose home was m F. So 
I tamed around and drove back to F , but when I got there 1 
suddady remembered that Al had been mducted mto the Army 
a few weeks before. I then tamed again and drove on to P. 
I went to see a fnend of my sister’s and her husband. I stayed 
only about an hour I told them the car belonged to a fnend. 
Th^ I decided to go to visit my folks in the neighboring 
state I got there after driving all day and mght Two ckys later 
I was arrested by the state pohce for possession of a stolen auto- 
mobile ** 

An additional postscnpt to the story of his chune is contained 
m a notation made by Federal mvestigatois to the effect that the 
records of the company for which E. H. worked indicatsd that 
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he had not reported since the day befoie the car had been stolen. 
It also states Aat dining his trip to P he had tned to sell the car 
to a gas station propnetoi but could not produce title However, 
he sold extra mes, the heater, radio and miscellaneous eqmpment. 
During this escapade he was wearmg (illegally) the uraform of a 
soldiei m the U S Aimy, and on a few occasions tiled to borrow 
money “to get back to camp ** It is also of mterest to note that 
while he was out on bond he stole three additional autos and shot 
a soldier near his home town 

E H bom m a semi-urban southern town to rather elderly 
parents As the youngest of seven children, he was raised mainly 
by an older sister who occasionally had to call m the father for 
the purpose of administering punishment when E misbehaved 
The father was a pious, hard-working, rather taciturn man of 
excellent commumty standing, his mother, a typical over-bur- 
dened housewife whose laige fanuly and home occupied all her 
time, was a minor factor m the faiinly life E had an uneventful 
childhood, although his male parent writes that he seemed to get 
mto “more scrapes and troubles than any other kid of his crowd ” 
At an early age he showed a dismchmtion for schooling, was 
often truant, displayed tantrum behavior when he w’as foiced by 
his father to attend church or Sunday School At fourteen he left 
school for good, havmg completed the seventh giade and never 
having achieved more than just passing marks Ehs teachers re- 
port that this was not because he was dull, as a matter of fact, 
he was thought to be bright and clever One of them wntes- 
“E could do the woik, all nght, but he never seemed to find 
anythmg to awaken his interest He was my most severe dis- 
ciplinary problem and really uncontrollable except when given 
his own way.” After leaving school E went to work in his 
father’s store He was not needed there, but he insisted on learn- 
ing the trade and more or less bullied his parents into takit^ hnn 
on. Within a month the mtense interest he had demonstrated m 
the busmess evaporated, and E took to leadmg the unproductive 
chaotic life he vras to follow from that tune forward At this 
time his major interest was m dating girls, diinkmg, and “goiig 
to the show ” He frequented “)uke jomts” at all hours, did only 
what he washed to do, and became involved with the law almost 
weekly During one of his alcohohc bouts— he soon came to 
consume about a pmt a day— he marned a fourteen-year-old gul 
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of poor reputation whom he picked up in a “juke joint ’ They 
hved togeAer only a few weeks 

The story of E ’s social and legal conflicts makes monotonous 
reading In the wake of each, however, is his poor, bewildeied 
family, hopeless against the oveiridmg forces and the uncon- 
trolkhle impulsions that dnve their youngest son from one 
shameful episode to another Rathei than engage upon the weaiy 
recital, let us instead have recourse to the psychiatiic summaiy 
of the case as prepared by one of this countiy’s outstanding au- 
thorities on psychopathic personahty, especially since this repoit 
(quoted with the permission of the psychiatric specialist. Dr 
Hervey Oecldey) illuminates the whole problem 

**This young man’s histoiy is one of long and amazingly per- 
sistent imladjustment It is reported that he very frequently 
was ttuant from school No advice and no punishment seemed 
to influence him During childhood he frequently stole objects 
for which he had no particular use It is reported that his father 
\P2S generous with him and fmnished him sufliicient money for 
his needs Despite this he stole his father’s chickens, sold them 
at stores and picked up just anything at hand, often swappmg 
it for somethi^ of htde or no value For many years he had hed 
without compunction but with utter equammuy and often with 
very convincmg detail, occaaonally boasting of long peiiods m 
prisons where he has never been and other experiences which are 
entirely unreal He often drmks and even one or two dnnks, ac- 
cordmg to reports, cause him to be disagreeable and to start 
altercations and fights He often wanders off and remains for 
several days or a week and his family only know his whereabouts 
when he is thrown mto jail after some disorder He began steahi^ 
automobiles at the age of fourteen Even though his father gave 
him an automobile of his own, he would park his car and steal 
another car which he would drive away and sometimes leave 
in an inaccessible place After being put on probation followmg 
the theft of a car which he drove across the state hne, he promptly 
stole another car and took it to the same place It was obvious that 
he would be caught and he was able to foresee the consequences 
even if perhaps not able to appredate them m an emotional sense 
He was then sent to an institution for special training and care 
He was given parole there and almost at once stole another 
automobile As a result of this act he was sent to prison where 
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he stayed thiee yeais On being pardoned there, before his term 
expired, he came home and \tent to work m a diydock His 
employers report that he was remaikablv irresponsible He would 
qmt his job at any tune he chose, givmg no excuse except that 
he did not feel like woikmg that day 01 that hour Soon after 
he began the work, he stole anothei automobile and was put 
m jail He kept bemoanmg his fate and beggmg for another 
chance He spoke so convmcingly and gave such excellent 
reasons for changmg his ways, seemed to understand so 
deeply and fully the enor of his conduct that his father paid 
money and got him out of jail Two weeks later he stole anothei 
car 

‘*Rehable information mdicates that this man has been anested 
perhaps fifty or sixty times and that he would have been ar- 
rested severd hundred had it not been for his father’s mtervenm^ 
at great trouble and expense to himself to shield him from the 
consequences of his acts He has forged his fathei’s name to checks 
dozens of times On one occasion he struck a man on the head 
with a piece of iron Again, after a biawl m a juke jomt, he was 
involved in a imnor shooting episode m which another man was 
mjmed. On each occasion he ^owed what appeared to be such 
genume remorse, spoke so convmcingly of havmg learned his 
lesson, that he persuaded his father and other relatives he must 
have at last gamed insight and formed real and adequate mten- 
nons of doing better Each time, however, he returned to his 
old, antisocial activities without delay 

“On one recent occasion an dderly fiiend of his father dis- 
cussed his situation with him at length The patient promised 
to behave hunself m an exemplary fashion and spoke as the 
wisest and most contnte of men might speak He analyzed his 
past behavior and criticized it perhaps better than an outsider 
would be able to do His advisor was very much encouraged and, 
despite the muldtudmous failures m the subject’s past, was con- 
vmced that surely now E had learned his lesson thoroughly and 
would give no further trouble. E promised to keep legukr hours, 
notify his family of his whereabouts, to stop stealmg and f orgmg 
and drinking His fnend, veiy hopeful and optimistic, told him 
goodbye and left him at the front gate of his house E did not 
even go into the house and was not heard from for a week 
The news then came from him m jail where he had landed after 
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an unnsiially ambitions senes of diefts, dninken brawling and 
sordid acts of folly 

“He has apparently never formed any emotional attachment 
to any other person He mamed a girl said to be recognized as 
a prostate He promptly left her but seemed to feel no shame 
or chagim about the character of the woman he marned or about 
leaving her He speaks fluently and sometimes eloquently about 
his love for his parents and of how much it hurts and distresses 
him to cause them the trouble and gnef he causes them Those 
who know him well have finally come to the conclusion, after 
years of observation, that, despite the excellence of his words, 
there is htde or no actual feelmg m his attitude toward those 
for whom he expresses affection My own impression of him is 
entirely m agreement with this opmion He has never shown 
any real mterest m any work, any hobby or recreation He 
hangs around on street comers, mopes about juke jomts When he 
dnnks, he sometimes wanders off mto the woods Dnnking does 
not seem to make him happy or sociable 

“During p^chiatnc examination E showed himself at all 
times weU oriented, alert and relevant He showed no evidence 
of delusions or of hallucinations He freely admitted the many 
thefts of automobiles but other thefts, which he didn’t know I 
had information about, he demed with an appearance of absolute 
frankness He spoke as a vinse man m^ht speak about his mis' 
takes and expressed the utmost regret and considerable concern 
about the suffering he had brought on his family In the direct 
examination he gave the impression of a sane and quite mtelhgent 
young man. 

“The diagnosis of this case is very easy to make He falls into 
the category of ‘psychopathic personahty ’ His faulty behavior, 
his apparent inabihty to leam by experience, his many times 
repeated acts which get him mto serious difficulties are all qmte 
typical of cases so Hassified according to the official standards 
of the American Psychiatric Association Unlike a mental de- 
fective, he IS able to foresee the consequences of his actions at 
least m their outer and more objective aspects He ‘knows* that 
his stealing will lead to his being arrested, but he apparently 
isn’t able to care sufficiently about the consequences, either to 
himself or others, to refrain Accordmg to our official standards 
these cases are classified as sane and competent I beheve that to 
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call such a person as E sane and competent is not only mcoirect 
but absurd Cases of this sort, hundreds of whom I have ex- 
ammed and whose careers I have followed over long peiiods, 
cause more difScultv and more distiess than patients wnth any 
other type of mental disorder I have encountered Medical ex- 
aminers place them m the category of psvchopathic personality 
and do so correctiv by our piesent standards of classification 
Smce this estabhshes them as sane and competent, they are dis- 
missed from state psychiatric mstitutions, or eyen if they are not 
dismissed automatically, they are able by law to regam their 
freedom On the other hand, the courts are often hesitant to deal 
wnth them as noimal human bemgs smce it is perfectly obvious 
even to laymen on the jury that they are by no means normal 
The usual result is for such people to be brought mto the courts 
dozens and scoies of times and evade senom legal penalties 
through the mtervention of their relatives or by virtue of their 
mental disorder They aie frequently sent to psychiatiic msnm- 
tions wdiere they are promptly dimussed only to repeat time 
after time and dozens of times after dozens of times Aeir anti- 
social acts and their acts wdiich brmg harm and difficulty to 
themselves 

“It IS my opimon that these so-called psychopathic personah- 
nes, of whom E is a classical example, should be franldy recog- 
nized as senous cases of mental disorder and called without 
eqmvocation psychotic (insane) and mcompetent This would 
make it possible for them to be treated adequately or, at the 
very lea^ for society to be protected from them I have no 
hesitancy m stating that m my opimon E is mcompetent and 
psychotic In this decision I am gmded by the facts of his be- 
havior rather than by the traditional defimtions of psychosis He 
does not have delusions such as a case of dementia praecox who 
might carry out his antisocial acts or indulge in behavior harm- 
ful to himself and oflFensive to the social group because he hears 
a voice which he beheves is God’s voice tellmg him to do so 
The behavior of the patient with dementia praecox who is m- 
fluenced by delusions and hallucinations which he considers to 
be vahd seems to me more rational than the behavior of such a 
man as E who behaves pst as madequately ■without benefit of 
the ddusions and hallucmations which, m a sense, make the be- 
havior of the case of dementia praecox understandable to all of 
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US and the subject logical and proper I believe that these cases 
of so-called psychopathic personahty are actually suffering fiom 
a true mentff disordei The disorder does not manifest itself m 
delusions or hallucinations but in a loss of the abihty to appreciate 
or evaluate the consequences of one’s acts oi the ordinary mo- 
tives and goals which influence the normal man They know* m 
words but they cannot feel or experience as other human bemgs 
do such human reactions as shame, love, piide, satisfaction, etc 
Consequently, they are without adequate restraimng or direcung 
influences from uithm themselves and may caiiy out any act 
howevei foolish, however detiimental to themselves as social 
bemgs, however ciuel or tragic, \nthout remoisc or real regret 
They cannot be taught either by unse advice, by medical treat- 
ment or by punishment to find a better way of adaptation, be- 
cause the motives and goals that matter to the normal person do 
not matter to them even though they express them ghbly and 
sometimes qmte convincingly m words The words, however, 
are without meaning for them and do not refer to any real atti- 
tudes or lesolutions or even serious regiets I beheve that all 
people of this soit should be placed m institutioiis and kept as 
long as necessary to enable them to adjust when they are re- 
leased To my knowledge, there are no pubhc institutions at 
present available for them I know of no more urgent need m the 
field of psychiatry and of penology than the need for proper 
and adequate provision for such cases as E 

'?t is difficult to express an opimon on these cases under 
present conditions If the subject could be comnutted to a 
psychiatnc institution and held there as long as he needs to 
be held, I would regard this as much more appropriate than for 
him to be sentenced to a prison term No matter how long he is 
sentenced to prison or remains m prison, he will, I am confident, 
continue to behave when he is released just as he has been 
behavmg m the past If he is sent to a psychiatric hospital, I 
think it probable that he will succeed m establishing himself, on 
the basis of our present standards, as sane and competent If this 
should lead to h^ release, he will almost certainly continue his 
antisocial behavior.” 
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T here is perhaps no more important problem in the whole 
field of cnmmology as it relates to the mdividual cnimnal 
than that of psychopathy, and it is this writer’s personal opm- 
lon that there exists hardly any social problem of .snmliir mag- 
mtnde Psychopaths have tenmte-like invaded the stractore 
of our civihzatiorL, bearing with them, as an insect might bear, 
the germ of a social Black Death Only recently has the condi- 
tion forced itself upon the attention of planneis and thinkers, 
and then only because there has come about an as yet dim and 
remote apprehension of what the disorder imphes In civihan 
hfe the psychopaths are lacking m communal spmt and radi- 
cally opposed to community welfare, presenting a ready and 
phable weapon for the first demagogue or Man on a White 
Horse The havoc they wreak and the cost of their depreda- 
tions are tremendous 

In order that they may be recognized for what they are, and 
that the readers of this book may obtam some familiarity with 
this mal^nancy, the following histones have been collected 
and are presented without comment They were all prepared 
by psychopaths whom the author either knew mtnnately or 
treated The first case is mtended to serve as a warning regard- 
ing those to whom we parents entrust our growmg children, 
the second illustrates the intractabihty of Ae psychopaA m 
spite of all efforts to contain him and channelize his energies 
through Ae so-called sociological approach, Ae thud is inter- 
estmg for Ae typical history it presents and for its portrayal 
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of the psychopath’s philosophy, and the fourth is most pro- 
vocative m Its presentation of a somewhat sophisticated and 
older psychopath who employed his talents m a different man- 
ner from those m our other cases The original manner of pres- 
entation and the spellmg have been retamed, only identifying 
data have been removed 

MY HISTORY 

‘Taterxal Grandfather, sturdy Welsh manufacturer, de- 
scendant of first settlers m Virginia colony Lived to be seventy, 
died throat goiter Had 3 sons, 3 daughteis 

‘Tather Youngest son, pampered, mdulgent Umv Grad 
athlete— lady’s man Alained my mother at 24 I was bom when 
he was 26 AVeak character 

‘‘Paiernal Grandaiother Died 1903 Tuberculosis Scotch 
lady of Victonan type 

“Maternal Gr-\ndfather Farmer— good farm— Dutch descent 
Was a A’ankee m Rebel territory m War An mdependent— didn’t 
give a damn w'hat other people thought of him as long as he felt 
he w'^as doing what was right Died 1901 Forbid maniage of my 
mother and fathei Alother marned father one month after 
grandfathei’s death 

“Mother Spirited tomboy— rode bmder and horses, made hay 
—worked m fields until 14 when she began to take on ‘propor- 
tions’ and grandfather felt her place was m the house Always 
wanted to be a NURSE but frowmed on by G F 

“Maternal Grandaiotther Fmest of early Frraich aristocracy 
Had unlimited courage Assumed full control of 400 acre farm on 
grandfather’s death and ran it successfully until her death, 8 q^ 
years old Bom on same day as Thos E Edison Remarkable 
Christian leader m commumty 

“Mother and Father Married m 1901 Father had serious 
abdominal operation in Sept after 1 w^ bom and began using 
morphme Fighting back and forth and frequent separations due 
to the drag habit Defimte separation when I was six My earhest 
memones father being sick and mother always nagging Mother 
deteraimed to be a Nmse which had been demed her by her 
father- Mother had had hemorrhages when 1 was bom Hemr 
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orrhaged from nearly midnight untd nearly noon next day. 
Didn’t know anything about sexual relations at mamage Shocked 
on honeymoon, \iedding night when father attempted inter- 
course for from her farm training only thought of mtercourse 
with Breedmg and she wasn t anxious for nhildren immediately. 

“Cbdojihood. Went to hve with Foster Parents— who were 
childless at six— mother kept 3rd class P O m small village. At 8 
suddenly decided to take me and go to K, where she felt I 
would get better schooling and she could do practical nursing 
untd she could enter training Left without tellmg Father good- 
bye— that made deep impression at the tunc because I w'as fonder 
of father’s people than Mother’s and started deep-rooted hatred 
and get-even spirit tow^ard my Mother 

“Ehd many fights m School Put back a grade first thing be- 
cause I hadn’t had Music and Drawmg m native Schools. Foster 
parents moved to K at Christmas— they influenced my Alother to 
make this move When they came North started me m Episcopal 
Choir and made full-fledged SI^Y out of me I rebelled but was 
always threatened with, *¥00 don’t want to go back to R , do 
you, and grow up ignorant^*’ The town hfe and its advantages 
did appeal to me so I tned to make the best of it 

‘Tleveloped early habits of dishonesty Would cheat on change 
from grocery store, steal bakery tickets, gyp on Sunday School 
collections, when given a dime would only put m a mdtel Was 
■forced to attend Sunday Schocfl regularly, taken when sick for 
attendance record, had 10 yrs perfect attendance record from 10 
to 18, m summer often hauled 10 to 15 miles so I wouldn’t miss 
S S 

'Worshipped foster mother— liked her eiren better than owm 
Mother but hated -with mtense bate foster father. Too stnct a 
disciphnatian Whipped me often with rubber syimge hose when 
I would run away which would be often— wander away to play 
wdthout tellmg anyone where I was going Developed an interest 
in sex early Ebd complete mtercourse when I w^ six and w^ 
quite promiscuous from 8 to 13 in K Mother went into training 
at my age of iz (age 36 for her) I often secredy w^ted to 
have intercourse wnth her and would steal down steps from 
atdc where I dept to w^tch her undress periscope fixed iq> 
so I could vratch her m NUDE She had a marvelous figure Often 
felt she and foster father had ilhdt sexual reladons as she never 
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was seen out with other men I was caught at 6 havmg intercourse 
"With girl 6 by father Agam at 9 with girl 8 At 10 vnth boy 10 
■—mutual sodomy. At 13 with girl 10 (threatened with State Re- 
form School) Took active part m Liberty Loan Campaign 
Designed a UTiming Liberty L<mi poster and sold over $50,000 
in Liberty Bonds m one hour Early became biigbt boy m cla^ 
led class m marks from 5th grade on into High School 

“Adolescence Foiced to join Presbyterian Church at 12 when 
I wanted to join Episcopal chmch at 13 Told my grandparents 
who weie Presb3n:eiians from way back w’ould not hear to it 
Wasn’t permitted to play football because it might spoil my 
voice for the choir. (Had Soprano Solo voice at this time). 
Wasn’t permitted to go to Y AI C A because boys didn’t wear 
bathmg suits Sex was BAD— taboo, in slant of foster father Saw 
less and less of mother since she was m training as nurse and I 
was left m foster moihei s hands wath foster father to administer 
punishment and see that I kept garden w^eeded and lawn free 
from dandelions 

“Only ESCAPE was ftequent run away excursion to G. where 
I saw all the Afusical Comedies,— Ziegfeld Folhes, Chu-Chm- 
Qiow, Passing Show, etc. oftentimes with other art mclmed 
classmates fiom H. S 

“About this time started stealing more— sometimes out of 
pocket of step-father, once got $5 Spent summers at (p) grand- 
fathei’s where I had first a pony then a horse to ndc Staited 
these summer trips alone when I was 10 These trips inflated my 
ego and were only month of year I hved for. The bais were 
down— did as I pleased— could alw^ays get from Grandfather all 
the spending money I wanted— Spent summers lidmg, fishmg, ex- 
ploring caves and sex. Used to run a Harem m a Ihiymow and 
always was able to get more guls than boys as boys seemed 
naturally shy When 13 and 14 regpilarly had intercourse with 
16 year old Insh house girl sleepa^ with her one or two mghts 
a week 

“Started working in a foundry as pattern boy at 14 and 
made $2 a day five days and $i for half a day Saturday Always 
ivent to a baUgame Sat P M s durmg summer Was hurt at 14 
w^en cousins were sent to Mihtary school as Cadets and I had 
to go back to that damned Yankee H S Father bad mamed 
when I was 14 to a Nurse in one of the Sanatoiiuiiis where he 
had gone for Drug Cme I resented this deeply Always wanted 
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he and mother to make up Felt abnormal that I couldn’t have 
a Mothei and Dad like other kids and a home and a kid brother 
or two 

“Became a real htde REBEL from 14 on Entered H S. this 
year Seduced Homosexually Made good marks m eveiything 
but Algebra Hated Algebia teacher, evervthing that happened 
m class was blamed on me— all the pranks Rich lumberman’s son 
who was my all tune adolescent enemy, with an innocent baby 
face, was all the tune gettmg me into trouble, and getting away 
with things himself 

“High School Stole some 50 football season tickets at H S 
during my freshman yeai and sold them $i each (reason for 
stealing Had no allowance and travelled with crowed that al- 
ways had money in their pockets for drugstore neats and 
movies) Succeeded m sneakmg them out of Prmcipal’s desk when 
I was sent dovTi to his office— when sent out of alsrebia class 
Staited H S at 15 Had some mlent m Art and Diamancs Both 
of these discouiaged by Foster Fathei He wanted me to be a 
track and football star I hke track but didn’t have the advan- 
tage of knowledge of basketball all the lads at H S had picked 
up at the Y M About this time got caught wnth Sex with 13 year 
old neighbors girl They were all foi sending me to Reform 
School but I brought out the fact that half ffie football team 
were making her 

‘ Was not permitted to play Football at H S Foster parents 
afraid of my getting hurt Developed an mterest m Radio, 
Photography, Arts and Crafts, and Dramatics Radio in infancy 
then Was able to sell some f 100 worth of Hand Painted Chnst- 
mas Caids, Paichment Shades (which were then coming mto 
vogue) and enameled Bird Cages At Easter tune made $25 off of 
Hand Painted Easter Cards in Water Color Summer I was 16 
after ffiiishing Soph year went to R Learned to drive a car, 
and WTas a Rig Shot Of course I was more popular than the local 
village boys By this time I was an expert on SEX matters having 
devoured eveiythmg that was m die Medical Books my Mother 
had and havmg brought a volume on Obstetrics South wnth me 
that year The summei ■was cut shoit by Infantile Epideimc’ 
and I was dnven back ^Jnde^ cover’ to be back m tame for 
school 

“Began a reg^ar ‘racketeer’ career that year Had 500 extra 
foofb^ season tickets prmted that were dupheates of regular 
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tickets and were able through 2 assts to dispose of all of liiein 

“This financed a soual career, frequent tnps and presents for 
my fist love When I found she was a Cathohc shortly after 
Christmas I dropped her like a hot buck By this time I was 
gomg to G Saturdays for a regular Ait Qass for H S Students 
and always managed to see a Road Show’ or a Movie m the after- 
noon 

* Next summer (17) I really went to town in the htde village 
I had a car to drive and W’as out wuth girls every mght Wotdd 
chase a giil until I had intei course with her then drop her and 
start after another Worked during day in foundry for $2 50 a 
day Played baseball Saturday P M ’s Went to T or F on Sat- 
urday rughts Was able to negotiate w^th Md Acad for a scholar- 
ship provided I would pay for uniforms However befoie the 
summer w^ over I meurred the enmity of my uncle by buymg 
contraceptives for his two sons ( 15 and 17 ) who were rather shy 
and afraid to go into the Drug Store and ask for them When 
they got caught wdth them m their possession I of course got 
the blame 

“Got kicked out of M A for bad check m January which I 
had gotten in a POKER game and I bemg a Cadet of Honor 
wouldn’t be a Stool Pigeon and tell h(yw I came to have this 
check Just wouldn’t talk As a result I ivas kicked out Then I 
got the bright idea of going to L some 50 miles awray and 
vnnng the lad’s father for $50 to come on saying that his kid 
had gotten kicked out of school Unfoitunately the day I left 
the Hd’s father arrived East for a visit and I got caught in a 
trap and vras sent to Reform School for three years 

“Here I really became a Kebel I had too much education for 
my contemporanes Only one other lad was m H S out of 400 
There were no grades beyond 8 I w^ too soft for the hard 
manual labor that w’as demanded of me As I was well developed 
and beyond schoolmg I was sent mto woods to dear forests in 
winter zero weather and hoe com in summer Neither appealed 
to me I ran aw^ay seven times, never caught, never went home, 
mother always knew where I was— Was in the school only 13 
out of 36 months actual time Grandfather died leaving me out 
of wiU entirely because I had disgraced the family All othei 
grandchildren got $7500 

“Young Ma^ood While in the Reform School Mother fin- 
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Mied Graduate work in Pubhc Health Nursing and moved to 
enable me to start anew when 1 c^mc out of die Industrial SchooL 
She had gone m debt S400 squaring my troubles m H S In K 
and various scrapes that came to light after my arrest and bemg 
sent to Reform School 

“I came out of the Ind School, two mondis before my 21st 
birthday Immediately got position as Office Boy at $44 per 
mondi In three months tune was making $60 and m Sept -was 
getting ?72 per month 

“In summer sent for credits from High and after getting iheir 
transcript filled in enough credits (foigery) to let me enter 
College’s Evenmg School of Busmess Administration Out of 
class of 80 I was elected President and had highest averages for 
freshman work During yeai I had entered a P^b Acetg firm at 
sakiy of $25 a week m Dec and kept position until end of season 
April ist when firm placed me m Acetg Dept of Life Ins Co at 
same salary Carried 24 hrs credit first year at college How'ever, 
wanted to go to regular college full time and one of the Board 
of X U- w^ an executive of the Life Ins Co. so he helped 
me obtain a state scholarship and went up there in Sept 

“Howevei, m June I had gone on a w^eek-end campmg tnp 
with scouts from our church and on the tup had Homo %xual 
relations wnth the Kid Brother (15) of a gul I was going wnth 
(amounted to MUTUAL MASTURBATION) We were caught 
by the Scout Master and repoited to the Pastor of the Church 
(Presbyterian) He instead of reasomng wnth me, asked my 
resignation from Sunday School, Christian Endeavor Soaety, and 
asked me not to come to church unless I came with my Mother 
When I left for X U he wnrote the Supt of that Institution and 
asked him if I 'was the type they were offering SCHOLAR- 
SEHPS to and of course I never entered I was so humiliated, my 
ego so badly squashed that I never came back but went to Fla 
v^ere the land boom was at its height. 

“Through one of the Mil Acad Cadets whose father owned 
a big development I obtained a position as Asst Sports Director 
of a big Country Qub I had charge of Swumming and Sports 
for Juniors mduding Tennis and Archery Made $200 a month 
at dub Was soon romiing around m a Chrysler roadster with 
fast younger set and fdl hard for P Y She thiew me over for a 
big-time Real Estate promoter, who was m the millionaire class 
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After this, being pietty well disillusioned by the gold-diggers 
m Womanhood mv sex interest went back to boys— Jumors at 
the Qub Being a hot climate youngsters fall for anythmg of 
that land pretty easily 

‘‘Stayed here until following fall when boom busted and I 
came back North wnth $4000 I had saved However, during 
Christmas I had worked m P O as an extra from 4 to 12 and 
made about $120 a month (mail w’as so heavy then) Coming 
back to R I stayed there dming fall coachmg a midget foot- 
ball team and takmg an active part m organization and manage- 
ment of a Childien’s Theatre My Ahmstenal enemy stopped this 
work in Feb and I left town for New York Oty. 

“First job,— bus boy m Automat, while waiting for Theatre to 
open March 5 where I had obtamed a position as Asst Dnll- 
master for the Ushers under a hard-boiled foimer Marme Sar- 
gent I had the polish that he lacked and I kept this position 
over 2 Vi years, installing systems m houses m Brookl3m, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit and St Louis under supervision However, I 
liked N Y and got started in the Stock Maiket m Wall Street 
in 1928 dunng daytime, continumg Theatre interests at mght 
“hi Wall St went to the front as Stock Analyst and Statistician 
and withm a year after I entered the Stieet was making $50 a 
week Dropped Theatre and started studying the Harvard Busi- 
ness School’s cairiculum from notes and rests of one of the 
younger men in the Statistical Dept had imder the Supervisiou of 
the head of the fiim who was an old Haivard man hunself 
“Stayed wnth him through the crash when he sold his seat and 
holdmgs and went to Europe after placing me -with another 
firm hi the next three years I managed to hold my own and 
develop a really deep love affair 

“My father died in 1929 of pnenmoma sick only four days— 
left me |i m his will,— explanation 

“Christmas 1931, my busmess associate in W^all St died of 
pneumonia as suddenly as my fathei and I lost $40,000 through 
his death as well as the girl I was engaged to She was shding 
down an old fashioned stair railing and broke her neck and back 
and died before they got her to the hospital I w^ on a Lincoln 
to Washington’s Bt^day cruise to Havana and Nassau trying to 
forget about Dad’s and my a^ociate’s death so this just about 
made me feel Life was pretty BITTER and I started feeling sorry 
for myself 
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‘When I first came to N Y I had been confirmed in the Epis 
Church on Palm Sunday, and g^ess mv Faith was all that saved 
me from SUICIDE In fact on numerous occasions I set out 
to wreck my car but never succeeded m doing a good job 

‘Tor the next two years I organized Prep School groups for 
travel toms, taking first group to Olympics m Los Angdes m 
1932 (summei) 43 boys ages 14 to 17 

“Went to Hollywood and Los Angeles about Easter time and 
I fooled aiound the Alovie Colony trying to make a connection 
with one of the big compames Chme back East again in Sept 
in time for the Naaonal Tennis Matches and secured a position 
tutoring in a wealthy Park Ave familv tv^o boys ii and 8 
Stayed there and on die side oiganized a Prep Tour to Bermuda 
followmg Spimg for Easter with 65 boys going down Had 
Tennis, Golf, and S wimming compentions. 

‘Tvlext year I tned it on a bigger scale, went broke, and my 
financing agent a gambler ran out on me and took $500 m cash 
with him Not being able to absorb this amount I took or grabbed 
f 600— $700 in checks— cashed them, took my car and disappeared- 
Went to Florida wheie I bought a jockey’s contract at Hileah 
Took the kid to Dallas (Texas) where I was arrested and charged 
with moral delinquency of a mmor The chaige was dropped 
Went to Omaha, Nebr and finally in August back to S^olk 
Downs m Boston where I sold his contract for $2000 I had 
paid $500 for It Instead of makmg good my bad debts when I 
got my hands on this amount of money I struck out for the 
West Coast agam after lingering m New York 

“Sailed from San Francisco with the Congressional Party 
that were gomg to the Philhpines I had bought a ticket to 
Ha-waii but through connections on the boat managed to get on 
the Secretarial Si^ of the Congressmen and went on to Japan 
and the Philhpmes Came back with party as far as Honolulu 
where I begged to be paid off and was— $600 and had had every ex- 
pense paid while on the trip 

“WMe in Honolulu tried to sell automobiles near the Army 
post but was nnsuccessful Someone had me arrested for sns- 
picious person as I w^as travdmg under the name of Ben Arden 
and they thought I was impersonating a Dartmouth Chap by 
that name Left islands on the next boat before FBI had 
chance to check up and went on to Milw^aukee Here through 
a connection "with a Congressman I got a position as a Statistician 
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at $40 a week This lasted imtii airest in August on present 
charge 

‘*Was able to get a three yr Susp Sentence but lost job Back 
to R as a Pubbc Acct Junioi until March 1937, when I went 
as Chief Accountant at $150 a month Overwork, long hours, 
hot weather and failure to hve up to promised raise to $200 a 
month made me cocky and finally bondmg company in a rou- 
tme checkup disclosed the Federal Charge and I was OUT 
like a hght. 

“Back in R- out of a job in August I started ninning out to 
the lake swimming and plavmg tenms and started havmg homo- 
sexual relations with a youngster Fmally caught with him in 
my car Anest— result go days observation after plea of guilty 
and was peimitted to leave the state without the charge going 
any furthei. 

“Back to N Y C studied at School of Handicrafts for 2 
months Secured position as Occupational TTieiapy Worker for 
Men at State Hospital Taught Weaving, Woodwork, Basketry, 
Porrter, Homcultoie, Leather Tooling, and Carving. Worked 
there satisfactorily ft om Apr i5t!itoSept ist In jnne met young 
woman patient who had had a nervous breakdown and had been 
sent to the hospital Engaged to many her August 20th Aug 
12th Supt mformed me he had found ont about me being m 
State Hosp m R as a patient and asked for my resignation on 
Sept I. Went ahead and got nmrried m spite of this 

“Secured position as Cottage Parents m juvenile institution with 
wife Stayed until Nov 15 when we. both left on account of 
Health and fact that they too had heard of my pievions trouble 
with kids and I didn’t want to be fired 

“Took position as Estate Manager m New York We left there 
on Feb. 12 because I couldn’t get along with Mr C who was a 
regular old maid who was expectmg twice as much work out 
of my wife and myself as we were hired to do 

“We took our car and went to Florida, leaving car at my 
Mother’s and gomg by tram to Miami My mfe stayed down 
till Aug I came back Apr. ist and started sohcitrog campers for 
a Boj^s Camp and prejparations to open my own private school 
this fall 

“I had to leave Camp on Aug 8 because I struck a boy who 
called me a dirty and also they had found out about 
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my record On Aug 16 mv probation penod was extended two 
years and I ^-2S gi\en that much more time to pay back some 
$600 restitution diat I had not paid m the three years allotted 
to me 

‘‘During Oct Nor and Dec I was desperate for money Early 
m Oct I stole a wallet containing S4 in cash from a fnend of 
a Parole Officei Tliough they had no proof I finally admitted it 
but was arrested for Probation Violation on this charge and 
the record which I have recited ” 

THE CASE OF P R. 

“I was bom on a faim about 10 miles outside of Al My mother 
died about nme months after I was bom from an operation of 
which I have no knowledge After my modiers death, my 
father moved to T where he opened a second-hand store m 
conjunction with a giocery store TTie first recollections that I 
have are about this store It seems that my father had a house- 
keeper that had looked after me after my mothers death As 
I remember it, she seemed to be more than a housekeeper as 
she seemed to have qmte a bit to say about thmgs. It was she 
who ran the giocery store while my father took care of the 
second hand store 1 was brought into juvenile court at the 
age of 3 or 4 m T because of some difficulty that my father 
had widi this housekeeper It seemed that th^ had lived to- 
gether as man and wife and that she was trying to take me 
away from my father and place me m a home of some sort 
I remember this because it was necessary that nw father take 
a top to AL to get birth certificates etc m regard to my birth 
and to prove that he was my real father I reme^er the day that 
he and I both appeared b^ore the judge Before we went mto 
the courtroom he cautioned me to say that 1 liked my father 
very much should the judge ask me this. I remember too, in- 
vesogators coming to our hou% and lookmg over ny clothes and 
home condittons before the trial The conrt must have decided 
in my father’s favor because I lonember that he took me home 
and later the housekeeper whom I had looked upon as my mother 
until then came to see me and he told her to ^ever darken his 
door agam'* Shordy after this, he sold all the household be- 
longings, keeping only our clothes and personal articles He 
bought a tru^ on which he built a house and in wfaidi we 
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travelled over the country quite a bit We lived for a while in G 
wheie he opened a second store but apparently business was 
not so good there because it was not long un^ we weie on 
die road again After looking over vaiious towns m A , we came 
to R m December of 1919 wheie he bought a house m a rather 
run down neighboorhood and in this house he started a second- 
hand store At this time I was about five years old and it was 
time for me to start in to school which I did in the spring of 
1920 My school hfc was uneventful except for the fact that I 
was often made the brunt of jibes and jokes by the other boys 
because I did not have as good a home as they had or I w^as not 
quite as well dressed as they were Their modiers -would caution 
them not to play with me because I came ftom a lather tough 
neighborhood and had no mother to look after me This hurt 
me and the only ^^'ay that I could strike back w^as to either fight 
with their children or do somerhmg that made them further dis- 
approve of me My childhood was a rather lonely one. I was not 
allowed to do many of the things the other cluldien did I had 
no playmates that I remember of except those whose parents let 
them run around at all omes I made normal progress at school 
and was considered to be qmck at leammg but somewhat of a 
problem because I was almost always getting mto fights wnth the 
other boys My first real trouble came when I was m the seventh 
grade At this tune I became aware that I was not quite as well 
dressed or as clean as the other boys and girls I tried to have my 
father to have our laundry done by some laundiy or laundress 
Ever smee I can remember I done the washmg and ironmg for 
the two of us I also done most of the cooking and cleaning 
around the house If I expected to have a clean shirt for school 
the next day it was entirely up to me I had only 2 or 3 shirts 
and one pair of pants and one pair of stockings and I wore these 
tmtil they wore out befor I would get another. My father ab- 
solutely refused to have the laundiy done by anyone else and 
it was here that -we had our first argument. For four or five 
years befor ths I had been mterested in electricity and radio 
I was not allowed to go out of the house very much so it was 
necessary that I find some thing that I was interested m to keep 
my mind occnpied That is the reason that I have been and 
always will be inmrested in electrical and radio phenomenna. 

"After the laundry inadent I became more and more restless 
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I wMited to stay after school and play foot-ball 01 base-ball with 
the rest of the fellows but if I weie one minute late at home 
wathout a legitunate excuse I was sure to be punished m some 
way I missed these boyish games and the only way that I could 
play wath them was to stay away from home until the games "were 
over. I "would then be aJFraid to go home and would stay out 
untd around 9 or sometimes 10 o’clock I usually w’ould go to 
some fellows house after the game and stay until they w^ent to 
bed When I came home I would take my punishment whatever 
It w^as and say nothing Tlic punishment usually consisted of a 
whipping gomg to bed without supper or a deprivation of some 
of my few pnvihges 

“In the FiQ of 1927 I staited to high school When I saw' how 
the things were theie I determmed that I w'ould do somethmg 
about my home life I got myself a job m a ladio shop and W'orked 
after school and on Saturdays With die money that I received 
from this job I bought myself my own clothes and w'as able 
for the first time m my life to have a complete smt This led 
to constant fiiction beiw^een my father and myself Naturally 
I stayed after school to attend vaiious high school functions and 
try out for the vanous teams This w'ould be met wwh anger and 
punishment by my father At vaiious tunes I would be invited 
to one of the other boys home for an evenmg and dinner I w as 
able to see the difference between their home and mme and I 
felt this very keenly as I was not able to recipiocate because of 
the conditions at my home We ate, slept and hved m one room 
The rest of the house beingr devoted to the store I tried time 
after tune to explain these things to my father but he would 
always call it foolishness Never once m my life was I able to go 
to him wnth my problems and receive any sympathy or under- 
standing He was about 55 yis old when I was bom and we were 
just too far apart although m his own selfish way I beheved he 
loved me It "was while I w'as m my 3rd year of high school that 
I was determmed to better my home hfe I w'as pretty much 
disgusted wnth everything and one night 3 other fellows and 
myself decided to go to California if we could get a car We 
had abot S35 between us We set out to find a car and we stole 
one from the night school grounds We drove this car until 
we ran out of money and gas and tried to steal another car so 
as to contmne our journey We were apprehended m L and 
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after spending 44 days m jail there we were returned to R to 
answer the chaises of Auto Theft On the day that we were 
returned the other boys fatheis and mothers got them out on 
bond right away Aly father lefused to help me so I was left in 
jail During the mvesagation of om homes by the juvemle court 
I was found to have come fiom the worst This coupled with the 
fact that I did not receive any help fiom my father caused me 
to be sent to the Reformatory' while the other boys were pro- 
bated to their fatheis and mothers I was sixteen years old when 
I went to the reformatory’^ I had nevei been in a place like that 
before and I was more or less bitter about the whole thmg I 
had some difficulty there wnth other boys on account of my 
age I was ymung and approached by the ‘wolves’ of the in- 
stitution This led to many' fights and with the result that I 
had lost m about 5 months 180 days for fighting Hus helped 
me to get along after that as the ‘wolves* did not caie to engage 
m a fight whenever they approached me I served 15 months 
in that institution I was Paroled in June of 1931 I came home 
agam to a different world I could not stand ffie squalor of the 
neighborhood or the same home conditions I was no longer a 
boy I was an ex-convict and there was no place that would 
employ me at any land of work In October I left for Cah- 
fomia I got there around the last of October I went to a friends 
house out there and he got me a job wnth a construction co 
where he worked at $4 a day' I also became mteiested m boxmg 
and was managed by a man who at that time supplied the vanous 
fight clubs with their bouts With the money that I made box- 
ing and workmg for the construction co I was able to hve 
fairly well I bought a second hand car and rented a furnished 
cottage where I hved with the other fellow that I first stayed 
with when I first came to California Things were going mcely 
until I \7as laycd off because of no more work by the construc- 
tion co. This led to my depending entuely on the income from 
the boxing At the time I was considered to be a ‘comer* m the 
boxmg world I was gettmg as high as $75 and f 100 a fight for 
my end Of course by the time that I deducted trammg fees 
gym fees etc I would have about $35 or $40 dollars left From 
die last 3 fights I had I had not yet received my mon^ I was in 
need and I went to my manager and asked for some of my mon^. 
He told me he did not have it at that time but that he would have 
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It soon He kept putting me off time and time agam In the 
meantime I had sold the car to pay some of my debts and to 
hve It was m Dec that I became dismisted and tried for the last 
time to get the money due me by this manager In the meantime 
I had broken a bone in my hand and was unable to do any moie 
fighting I was almost broke WTien I went to see him he told me 
that he had just bought a new’ car and that he could not give me 
what was coming to me until a later date As I came down the 
staus from his apaitment house I saw his old car a Chrysler coach 
m the back )’ard He owed me about $150 which W’as about 
what this car w’as w’orth I opened the car door and climbed m 
and started the motor I w’ent to the house where I had hved for 
the past five months and packed aU my belongmgs and put them 
m the back seat of the car and started for home By the next 
mommg I v^as m the state of Aiizona On the road I picked up 
a fellow that w’as gomg to his home m Denver Colo I took him 
along and told him how*^ I came to be leaving Calif and how I 
had come mto possession of the car I took him to his home in 
Denver and after staymg overnight I left early the next mommg to 
contmue my journey home I w'as about 200 miles out of Denver 
when I discovered that he had left his smt case in the back seat of 
the car I turned around and went back to Denver I came back to 
his house after daik and when I took the smtease m the house a 
deputy sheriff took me into custody For this I was sent to the 
Pemtentiary and while I was there the Reformatory Placed a 
holder against me for parole violation which made a parole Im- 
possible On May 10, 1933 ^ released from the pemtendaiy 
I came back to R having been reinstated on parole by the Re- 
formatory I was unable to find a job of any kmd but as beer 
had just been legalized a fnend gave me a job as a bartender I 
worked at this job until August, when I met the girl that I later 
mamed Because of the associations m the beer garden I qmt 
that job and went to work on the C W A In January my girl 
and I had an argument and she went to S for a visit I stole a 
car and went to S to bring her back but wdien I got there I 
found that she had left an hour earher for R As I came back to 
R I was arrested m this car and taken to jail Because of the cir- 
cumstances of this car theft I was sent back to the reformatory 
as a parole violator to do eight months Before I went back the 
girl and I were married I had served about six months when my 
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father died and as there was no one else to take charge of things 
I was sent home to attend to the funeral and adjust the estate 
I was allowed thirty days leave but because it did not seem 
nght to me to leave my wife broke I did not return until 2 weeks 
later In the meantime 1 was classed as an escape or rather 
A W O L. I did return however and was eventually given my 
final release. 

‘'When I came home m 1934 , 1 tned to get a job Things were 
very bad and I was unable to obtain work of any kmd Aly wife 
secured a job as a waitress m a restamant and foi a long time 
she was the bread earner in our family Because of the fact that 
my wife was workmg all the time, I natmally had a lot of spare 
time on my hands I began to associate with the old crowd and 
finally was invited to pamcipate m some of their activities Once 
in awhile I would go ^ong mth them and for my work I would 
get $10 or $15 Tliese citmes usually consisted of some burgalry 
of some warehouse This contmned for about five or six months 
It became necessary for my wife to qmt hei job as she was going 
to have a bab}' soon During this tune we were on rehef and the 
only money that we had was the money that I earned in these 

the baby was bom I was fortunate to get a job as a 
tmckdnver I worked long houis and the woik was hard, but I 
was happy because I was at last able to contribute something 
toward die support of our home As soon as my wife was able, 
she returned to her work. With the both of us workmg we 
managed to get along very well We moved to a better neighboor- 
hood, bought new dothes and some furniture It was about this 
time that I wanted an automobile. One day I came across a fel- 
low that I had know while I was m the Reformatory. He was 
driving a year old Ford V-8 automobile I hked this car very 
much and wanted to buy it fiom him He told me that it was a 
^od car but that if I wanted it he would sell it to me very 
cheap I bought the car from him knowing at the tune that I 
bought It that it was a stolen car I had this car for about two 
months when I was stopped one night by a squad car for a mmor 
traffic violation In the routme checkup of the tide of the car 
It was discoveied that the car had been stolen three months 
previously m another state This made it a Government case so 
I was turned over to them for prosecution. I was taken to await 


escapades 
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trul In January of 1936, I went to trial and after bickering 
around was given a piobauon for two years upon my plea of 
‘giultv* to the charge of receivmg and concealing of an auto- 
mobile knowmg at the time it to be stolen from another state I 
rejoined my nife and we again tned to establish a home At this 
tune my wife w’as workmg on P W A and was stiU the only con- 
tributor to the familv I was determmed not to let things be as 
the)?" w^ere befoie so I agam started to associate with the same 
gang that had gotten me mto so much trouble before While 
I was away they had started a new gang which by their various 
activities had earned for themselves the name of the TSaby Dil- 
linger’ gang I "was invited to jom this gang and I did go along 
withe them on two occasions but after I saw the tactics that was 
used m their depradations such as the beating of their victims, 
etc I decided that I did not want anv thing to do with this out- 
fit Because of the fact that I had gone with diem on two occa- 
sions they would come to the house at various times to see if I 
wanted to jom them on their forays I always dechned, but they 
soil would come around noAv and then One day the pohce 
rounded the whole lot of them up and took them to jad There 
were about a dozen m the gang Most of whom I knew or had 
known at some tune or other A week or so before they were 
apprehended, I with my brother-m-law and another fellow, 
burgulized a beer garden We took some wme, cigarettes, radio, 
and other articles In the course of the questioning of the ‘Baby 
Ddlinged gang, my name had been mentioned at various tunes 
When the pohce came to see me about this, they happened upon 
the car which had been used m the burglary of the beer garden, 
which was parked at my back door. A milkman had gotten the 
hcense number of the car and turned it over to the pohce They 
arrested me at that tune on the charge of burglary They also 
apprehended my brother-m-law and the other fellow a short tune 
later When the grand jury met they not only mdicted me for the 
Burglary but also for a robbery m which the members of the 
gang said I participated I waited six months m jail before I was 
taken to tnal I was told that if 1 would plead guilty to the charge 
of Burglary they would annul the m^ctment of the robbery 
I agreed to do this if they would give my brother-m-law and the 
other fellow a probation They did this and March 12, 1936 I 
was sentenced to the State Femrenaary for a term of One to 
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Fifteen years, I went to the Parole Board in a year and because 
of the fact that I had a Federal detainer against me for proba- 
tion I was given a yeais contmtince 
“After the first yeai m the pemtentiary my wife stopped cor- 
responding with me except at long mten^ I went to the Parole 
Board agam and was gi\ en a conditional release to the U S to 
answer to the chaige of probation violation In April I was taken 
from the State Pemtentiarv bv the U S Marshal and taken to 
R to have a hearing in regard to my violation of Probation 
While there my wife came to see me and we agreed that we 
would let bygones be bygones and start all over again when I 
came out iX^en I appeared befor the Judge, he invoked the 
origmal sentence of two years and sentenced me to the Federal 
Pen. In November, I went before the parole board for a hearmg 
on my apphcation for parole A few da)^ later I was informed 
that my apphcation for paiole had been demed 

“In December, I received an official notice that my wife had 
filed suit for divorce against me chargiiig me with gross neglect 
of duty and confinement m a pemtentiary She also asked for 
custody of the child ” 


Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
December 

Dear Doctor Lmdner 

By the time this letter is in your hands I will be wdl on mv way 
to R and what I hope will be for me a mudi happier and worth- 
while hfe 

For me to leave without thanking you for the many things you 
have done to make my stay here more pleasant and endui^le 
would be most ungratcffiil Neither you nor I care for any dis- 
play of emotion lliat is the reason for this letter 

I have enjoyed every mmute of our association for the past 
months and words cannot thank you for the opportnmties you 
have given me to work at the things I like best and for the many 
other evidendes of friendship you have shown me Fm sure if 
I had met someone like you ten years ago my life w^ould have 
been much different However, I have qmte a stretch of hfe 
before me and I intend to try to make up for aU the time lost 
Should I ever be a success much of the credit wiU be yours for 
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sho^nng me (m your own subtle wav) the nght road I soil 
thmk you are a good psychologist 

To sum up briefly how I feel, may I refer you to the cartoon of 
the man who has Mt an arm m the last handshake of a fnend 

While I have never met Mrs Lmdner, I am sure she must be a 
fine woman Please say good-bve to her for me 

From time to time I shall write to you and tell you how things 
aie shaping up. 

Smcerdy yoms, 

P R 


Dr Robert M Lmdner 
Lewisburg, Penna 

Dear Dr Lmdner 

It IS with considerable regret that I must inform you that P R 
left R m a stolen car sometime last Tuesday or Wednesday, 
and appaiently headed for the south, as the pohce have a report 
that he had been m K 

On the 6th I left for California to attend a meetmg and did 
not return untd the 2nd The morning following my return I 
received word from one of the mtems at the hospital with wdiom 
I had made arrangements to take care of P. m case of illness that 
P was m a hotel, sick I told him to go down and mvestigate 
This he did, and found that P had been away from work for a 
week, that he had a bad sore throat and was mniimg a shght 
temperature and had a head cold He saw no reason why P 
should not be out and ready for work by Monday followmg 
On Saturday the Doctor wait down to his room but he was not 
m On Monday, P did not report for work On Tuesday after- 
noon I contacted P and had him come down to the ofBce be- 
tween 4 and 5 o’clock I had qmte a satisfactory talk with him, 
went over the happenmgs during my absence and learned that 
he had changed his place of residence for reasons which seemed 
sufficient for him, that his room was cold and that he discovered 
bedbugs However, this was not my opimon because he located 
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himself in a hotel which was wholly undesirable from the stand- 
pomt of association, although it may have had better convemences 

I had P call up his employer befoie he left die office as I 
was afraid that he might lose his job because of a Aveek’s absence 
This he did and arranged to go to work the next mormng, which 
was Wednesday 

Before leavmg foi California I had airangcd A^^th P to take 
Christmas dinnei at my home uath the family that remamed and 
my son-m-law and his wife This he did and apparendy enjoyed 
a very pleasant afternoon 

He confessed to me m our last mterview that after leaving 
my home Christmas afternoon he went to a mght dub, and there 
contacted a couple of girls, that he drank and did not go to work 
Thursday or Friday as he should have In fact he did not report 
for work after die Christmas season 

On the mormng of the Sth, about 9 o’dock, a detective came 
into my office with a warrant charging P with the conversion 
of a Buick car yhidi he apparendy had gotten permission of 
the owner to take over to have the battery recharged or le- 
checked The car had not been returned on time and the owner 
became suspicious and immediately swore out a warrant for his 
arrest I immediately called his employer on the 'phone and 
found that he was not at work, so natmally, I came to the con- 
clusion that P had taken the car and left for parts unknowm 

Wednesday afternoon about 3 o’clock I received a telephone 
call from a man who wanted to know about P As he was a 
stranger to me I had him come down to the office and teU his 
story He came that afternoon and this is his story 

He had recendy been married, about the middle of December, 
and he discovered that his AVife Iiad been “steppmg out ’ He in- 
vesngated and got her to confess that P was the man she was 
“stepping out” wnth On Tuesday, he and his wafe went to the 
hotel for an interview with P but P w^as not m and has not been 
seen since This man’s wife was a girl about 20 years old and 
from facts in my possession was one of the two girls that were 
in P’s room the afternoon that the Doctor made his call 

I had a talk wnth A'lr M , his employer, over the telephone and 
It seems that when P did not show up for -work before Chnstmas 
he took It upon himself to go down to call on P at his room and 
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had quite a confeience with him, offering to adjust his job m 
the factory more to his hkmg and to advance him money or as- 
sistance that he felt he might need under the cucumstances 

The situation that exists, therefore, can m no way be laid to 
the lack of consideration on his employer’s part or myself 

Before I left on my trip I left five dollars with my clerk to be 
used for P’s welfare, m case he should be m distiess and ap- 
paiendy he w as for he came m durmg the hohdavs and picked up 
the five dollars, despite the fact that he had money coimng to 
him from the factory He was makmg about 16 dollars a week 

As soon as I learned of the warrant bemg issued, I contacted the 
probation officer by telephone and commumcated the facts to 
him 

Well, theie is the story I thought you w'ould hke to have the 
facts first hand, as I know that you were personally interested 
m the boy’s welfare 

With kmdest regards and best wishes, I remain. 

Very truly yours, 

G L S 


March 


Dr Robert M Lmdner 
Lewusburg, Pa 

Dear Dr Lmdner 

I thought that you would be interested in knowing that they 
picked up P m Geoigia, and he has been brought back to R 
and IS m the County Jail 

I am endosmg a copy of a letter which I received this mom- 
mg and which I thought you would be mterested m reading 

I have not yet had a chance to talk to the probation officer to 
find out just what disposition they expect to make of his case 
As soon as I find out I wnll wuite you Undoubtedly they wuU 
consider him a parole violator and return him to your institution 
As to whether he wuU be tned on charges against him, conversion 
of a car, is a question 

Very truly yours, 

G L S 
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County Jail, R 
March 

Dear Mr. S 

To say Im sorry for this last escapade of mine seems hope- 
lessly madequate in view of all that has happened m the past 
Noi IS It my mtention to boie you with die details leading up 
to it My only wish is to thank you for the effoit, time and 
money you have given unsantingly to help me lehabihtate 
myself 

Please be assured that m die future you will not be annoyed by 
me m any manner You have already done more dian any other 
person to help me I guess Fm just no good 

In all fairness, however, I want you to know that I did try, 
but somehow, under the piessme of my past and die environ- 
ment provided for me for the past 15 years, I failed Whats to 
become of me now, only God knows I have ceased to care 

In the years to come your confidence and friendship wdl never 
be forgotten Please beheve me when I say I m deeply soiry to 
have ^appomted you 

Smcerely, 

P. 


August 

Dr. Robert Lindner 
Lewisbuig, Pa- 

Dear Dr Lindner; 

At the request of P , I am takmg this opportumty of enclosing 
a copy of a letter recendy received from him You wdl note that 
he is m the Pemtentiary and apparendy making the best of his 
situation 

I visited P at die County Jail two days befoie he left R It 
seems that he was convicted of conversion of properly fthe 
automobile) Two other men weie imphcated wiA mm One, I 
understand, was his former brodicr-m-law, who by the way has 
a shady record in pohce cucles here m R P pled guilty and 
thereby saved his two compamons from further embarrassment 
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I think he has gone up for 3 V2 years P is apparently looking 
forward to the time when he will be free from his obligation to 
society and he mtimated to me that under no circumstances would 
he come back to R 

It might be mterestmg to note that before he took this last 
car he got mixed up \nth a young marned woman and I under- 
stand when he was on the “lam,” that he contmuously cor- 
responded with her I had a talk with the woman’s husband, 
who at the time of my conveisation with him had only been 
married to hei f 01 a month or a htde better 

I do not recall whether I told you that durmg the Christmas 
season P was mvited out to my apartment by my daughters and 
son-m-law foi Christmas dinner and he seemed to enjoy the 
festivities of the day and later Chiistmas Evening my son-m-law 
took him to his room and left him about 9 o’clock Subsequently 
I learned that later that evemng he met married woman and 
a compamon out m a night club that doesn’t have a very savory 
reputation On the pietext of being ill, P had not worked on his 
job for about 10 days prior to his leaving R with the converted 
car 

He told me that he and these two compamons -went to Y from 
wheie he mailed a postcard to the manager of the hotel where 
he had been looimng duiing this time, telhng him as to the dis- 
position of his personal belongings As you can imagme, this was 
turned over to the pohee and P was finally located m a place 
where he had secured a job washing dishes m some kmd of 
Bar-B-Q associated with a Tounst (^mp on the out-skirts of 
the Oty 

Durmg the time he was there he was picked up by the pohee 
one mght and thrown mto jad on the charge of driving while 
intosicated He explained to me that he personally was not m- 
toxicated but the man who was nding with him was. Somehow 
or other he was able to wiggle out of this jam and subsequendy 
the pohee picked him up as a Federal Parole violator and of 
course he was picked up and sent back to R His excuse for 
leaving R was that he was not satisfied with his work assignment, 
despite the fact that Mr M personally visited him at 1 ]^ room 
shordy after it had been reported that he was Si Mr M told 
me that as a lesult of this visit he had offered to advance P 
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money for expenses dmmg the days he was away from work and 
also agreed to adjust his assignment m the factoiy to his liking 

The day Mr M visited P’s room he \ras m the process of pack- 
mg his belongmgs preparatory to movmg mto the Hotel, a place 
where apparently he had roomed before. 

AH of this occuned while I was m California He apparently 
took advantage of my absence to make these changes I have every 
reason to believe that P had contacted his former wife despite 
the advice I gave hmi to avoid so domg, also, apparently on his 
return to R from Lewisbiirg, he very shordy contacted his 
former brother-in-law 

Well, despite all that has happened, I soil have faith and hope 
that P wiU snap out of this situaoon The letter recently re- 
ceived from him mdicates a certam amount of rcsignaoon as to 
his phght and he appaiendy is complacent m abidmg by the 
position in which he finds himself 

He thought a great deal of you and Rev Z and frequently 
spoke to me of your kindness, inspiraoon and help I trust that 
you may have the privilege of conducting a conespondence 
widi him Undoubtedly m your official capacity this could be 
arranged 

With kmdest regards and many thanks for your kmdness to 
P, I remam 

G L S 



From P 

To Mr G L S 
Dear Mr S 

It occurred to me that a Ime or two at this time informmg you 
of my progress at this institution would not be amiss The first 
thirty ^ys are devoted to the various physical and mental ex- 
aminations which have a direct beaimg on the type of work you 
are assigned while heie It can ttudifullv be said every effort is 
made to give the individual the type of work he is best qualified 
for I am happy to say that I have been fortunate enough to be 
assigned to the techmeal staff of the institutional radio system My 
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work IS inteiestmg and instructive and the indications are that 
I shall make a good adjustment here Aly only regret is I couldn’t 
make as good an adjustment on the outside It may be that the 
environment provided for me for so long has rendered me unfit 
for any other However, I have found that one can be far more 
lonely on a crowded street comer in a large city than m a 
piison cell It may be haid for you to understand this, but it’s 
true Whether you realized it or not, I was very lonely the last 
time I was home No one to care whether you are ahve or well, 
etc It’s the price I must pay for the road I chose to travd, I 
g^ess 

My disappomtment in not being able to see you again before 
I left was great, how'ever, the qmcker I started on my sentence, 
the quicker 111 be out That’s some consolation 

You remember that I completed my high school w’ork at 
LewTsburg so there isn’t much m the way of school woik for 
me here How'evei, I have enrolled m a class of shde rule read- 
ing which wtU be of duect benefit to me m my work. 

If you would drop a hue to Dr Lindner and Rev Z informing 
them of my progress here, I w^ould be very grateful 

In closmg may I wash you and all the rest eveiy happiness 

Smcerely yours, 

P £00000 

THE STORY OF MY LIFE AS I SEE FT. 

*T was bom of amencan parents, m a small Ohio town, in 
the year of 1917 Am the youngest of two, haveing a sister 2 
years older thm myself and much the better of the two, I most 
say 

“Leaving our home m 1920 we visited numerious places, end- 
ing in Cahfomi Our faimly hved in furnished apts & hotels 
for some two years, then started east arriving at Chicago wrliere 
we spent 13 years 

‘Tt was m Chicago that my sdiooling both started and finished 

“I compleated the 8th year of school and must say learned 
nothing of value, was m hot water at all times, w'as absent quite 
frequendy, so gave it up and went to work at a prmt shop just 
long enough to satisfy my people for leavmg school 
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“At 14 I left home and rode fraight trams through Penn & 
Ohio, returned and went back to school at 16 I started out & 
went to Texas and Cahform, sence I’ve visited most of the states 
and Mexico using every means of travel 

“In 1935 I resigned a fauly good job and went to New Orleans 
Feb beating my way, then to Texas, 'where I mhsted m the 
U S Army, but later went on to Cahfomii, where I found work 
domg spray paintmg and car work. 

“Living Cal after several months I entered Mexico then 
returned home to stay i months and going to Salt Lake City, 
several weeks later found me m Nav where I employed as 
a ranch hand Returning east m the late fall I stayed m Col and 
made very good at gambleng this bemg the trade I ply qmte often, 
my father and uncle have follow it, smce 191 1 

“In the month of September I agam headed south and entered 
the Army I made considerable money evey mo at cards and 
dice, the first pay day at the smtion hospital 'was fourtionate 
enough to make $197 00 at cards. 

‘ Soon becommg bored I went A W O L and found mysdf 
m Texas mcarcerated on charges of robbiy wth a gun which 
cames captal punishment theie After some 10 weeks my bond 
was cut to where it possible for me to make it, upon bang re- 
leased I immeditly returned to my post and was placed under 
arrest of quarters, which needless to say I duely broke and was 
then place m the post prison upon sobermg up & returmng to my 
post Throi^h the Adj Gen orders I was released after about 3 
weeks and returned to my battery where I preceaded immeditely 
get into freash difficullys, being still under quarters arrest I had 
some spnts brought mto to me, by fnends, and then preceded 
to become high & to disr^ard a command given by a non. com 
'which seem to take a dislike to me from the start When he en- 
deavored to force me to do so I a^ulted him -with a wepon which 
cost me a Gen court marshal, after being returned to the bng 
the next A M , that time I remained some 3 weeks and was agam 
released by the commanding post Gen orders Was released in 
March and was hon dischaiged that month Returning north 
I tqpk my tone staying m Litde Rock some 8 da)^ then St 
Louis for a month Upon amving m Cincinnati I stayed a week, 
then went to Cleveland and took out seamens papers and went 
to all the Lake ports 
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‘^Leaving Sandusky on July ist I amved m Los Angeles on 
the night of the fourth and nmneditly made some $2,20000 
which was cut 2/3 to 1/3— 

“Bemg almost broke I went to Mexico, arriving at El Paso on 
the 29th of Sept I gambled my way north to K C then east 
again, findmg my father had gone to Chicago the last of Sept. 
I follow after seemg my mother for several weeks & working 
all the time at a dept store where she was employed I left for 
no reason other than lake of mterest. Arriving m Chicago I 
stayed at a hotel, which is also a house of ill fame, working at 
my uncles place w^hich is a smoke shope & also a gambhng jomt, 
my Dad was running the jomt part time, I dealt poker four 
mghts a week, also husded on the side made very good About 
two months after my arriving at Chicago mv Dad & unde had 
a disagreement, my Dad and I then rent a small Apt togeather 
where I remamed 3 weeks then moved down town to hve with 
a young lady with whom I was gomg and contemplating mar- 
riage, but after affordmg her much heart ache and causing her 
much unplesantnes, we came to the parting of the w^ys, as was 
mevetable She was highly educated and had caracture and was 
the presonification of class, that was to be expected Our parung 
came late in the fall, with my going on a drug and whiskey spree, 
that was to last until my mother had me mcarcerated m a m- 
stitution In the mean time I had contracted ^^hills and w^t 
to Hot Springs Ark 

“It is even yet, after 3 years of separatioii, hard for me to 
think of her without regret She was everything that was good and 
fine, why she even spent a moment & time with me is still be- 
yond my comprehension She lost her friends and social standing, 
which was of the highest, over me There was 5 years diff m 
our ages, her being the oldest & have two fine children, home 
payed for and two Beauty Shopes She wi^ed to seel her home 
It being very large & buymg one smaller for her children & I 
Also she wi^ me to start a place of busmess with her furnishing 
the required funes It was only after lossing my happy home, 
‘and I was happy* that I foUy realized my sad mist^e Often 
she enters my Noughts, and am afraid she will contmue to do 
so. Sence then Ive had several womai with which Fve live, 
also taking eveythmg m return of htde if anythmg During my 
resent 80 da}^ freedom I stayed m a hotel with a woman much 
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my Sr I drifted away fiom her through lacke of interest need- 
less to say she also had my best mterest at health, all to come to 
nought Then there \Aas one, my com law wife m Fla with 
whom I staved some 5 months the last time and \Fent to a cham 
gang over We got along fair, havemg qmte a htde m common I 
was confined to the hospital on two diflFerent occasions for D T , 
Then came back to Chicago wheie my people have me placed m 
the Gen Hospital foi drugs, after bemg released fiom the work- 
house for disorderly conduct and deadly assult with a razor On 
Aug^t 8th m 39 I went to New Orleans and fooled with drugs 
agam on a small scale, gettmg involved on my last charge of 
any consequence Received 15 months for Morer Vehical Act 
being released in 1941 and then broke CR V. and committed the 
present olfense. 

“In view of my past, I sometimes wonder if when all’s said & 
done the gain was worth the eflFort The road which has been 
travelled is so locky that at times it would seem well to give 
up, then in the space of several hours something happens to 
change the whole outlook of everything This does not come as 
a depressive thought, rather as a contemplative one, in other 
words one wonders I like to hve my life day by day & like 
everything as an adventure, rather than tie my s^ down I’ve 
alwa37s been (in a sence; satisfyed to ramble Although at times 
there is no pomt to an)rnhing, even life it seems My own con- 
ception of my self and it seems the above and following will 
bear me out, is that I’m headstrong & wiUfull, selfish, and want 
n^ way at aU times and go to most any length to attam it Am 
hivearabley m hot water due to this It seems for some reson I 
hold eveiything most people respect m contempt, why is be- 
yond me, but this is true, I seem to get a kick; out of domg just 
what is considered unconventional, such as dnnku^, gambling, 
rnnmng with hied women, and living high I arrived at this con- 
clusion some time ago but am unable to curb these dissieses 

“There seems to be somethmg that’s lackmg, but am unable 
to name it Am always seeking somethmg, what; I can’t say I 
do things to people & things dmt I clame to c:are for and know 
at the time that it will hurt them, but go right ahead anyway 
After am sorry, but turn right around and do the same thmg 
or worse In this one respec:t my sister is similar, although she 
tends to be a mtrovert where I am a discided extrovert. 
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“Although of the same porants, she is vasdv different She 
IS honest as the day is long, a trate of my mothers, and very 
candid at all times regardless She’s refined and showes her breed- 
ing conducts hereself as a lady I take after my dad, dnnk, gamble, 
and like the excitement of life Must sav that regardless of his 
preffession, he’s word is good, he’s liked and respected anywhere 
he has ever been and can return and enjoy the goodwill of 
eveyone 

“It seems Fve acquired the faults of eveyone of my people & 
none of there good pomts 

*‘To compensate foi this I’ve study and tryed to advance my- 
self & have tryed to culnvate a pleasmg personality but seem 
unable to do so I let my true feelings show to easily it seems, I 
say just what I think and devle take the hmdmost, regardless of 
who or what he is, or his posmon This has cause me much un- 
pleasantness, but htde if any regret At time I can make myself 
most obnoxious, and dehght m domg so, whv again am unable 
to say You can lead me, but never dnve me If a person does not 
app^ to me he can get me to do nothing, where if I hke a 
person, and he goes about it right FU go our of my way to 
please Have always enjoyed mdependence and hope to continue 
to do so I wish to state now that I’ve come in contact with life 
very closely and find it as a general rule very unpleasant with 
very htde happyness, so there foie I take what I can where ids 
to be found and ask no questions Can say that 1 have no great 
longmg to change the places Fve been anythmgs thads transpired. 
People Fve come m dose contact with for anything, although I 
smcerely wish that some of my ways where different I say this 
because there is htde Fve not tned, & some of the people that 
Fve met are priceless Have been m most every walk of life and 
must say as a whole my life has been folk Then agam it has been 
useless m one sence of the word As you may have already came 
to the condusion am very unsettled and unstable m thought & 
action One time Fll react one way & to the same thing a day 
later I react just opposite, half the tunc I dont know myself 
which way FU jump till Fve landed This may sound vague but 
it IS the way I am as near as I can express it & define dungs, the 
sad part ids too true There seems to be no way that I can help 
inyself, because Fve tryed, but at the moment that dungs happen 
they seem to take there own course, after there is many things 
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that I should have done, but didn’t A long time ago my people 
^ve me up for hopeless. It seems that I can trace some of my 
trates through my people as my Dad & uncles have aU one time 
travelled, have one uncle that was aiound the world from 1902 
till 1913 I think my ramblmg came from havemg tiavelled with 
my people when I uras young, as I can vaguely remember some 
of the places we hve One reason I ve never worked is because 
wages will not maintain the life that I’ve been use to leadmg 
prior to this, therefoie have never been able to make much at 
honest work Am of a very resdcs nature & that one leason for 
my always being m some trouble, am highstrung, and when m 
a mood nothing seems to matter, so thats one reasons for my 
getting high and having a flu^, then thmgs seem somewhat 
better for a while This seems to come at intervilles of a month 
or two sometimes longer, but it comes mfallabley 
“Am aware that this brief resume seemingly tends to con- 
tndict itself but it is as true as I am able to rationally & clearly 
explain it This brings to mmed a verse that came to my at- 
tention at one time which has left me with the impression that 
It applys to one of my make up 

*The thmg that I am seeking. 

Should not be hard to seek 
I hear its hauntmg echo 
through eveiy word I speak 
Though I must always wander, 

I do not find it sweet 
There is no distent visin 
to draw my resdess feet 
my road is seldon easy, 
and I do not find it gay. 

For there seems to be no loved ones 
to help me on my way ’ 

“Then the last verse sums it up adequately 

*The thing that I am seekmg 
should not be far to seek, 
but 1 shall always seek it 
down all the roads I go, 
but 1 know I shall not ^d it, 
for my heart has told me so.* 
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“Am soiry but this is as much as I am able to remember, and 
at that had to suplement several hues I dunk it fits my case to a 
extent, have always been seekmg somethmg that is soil vague, and 
yet at times, it seems almost clear, vet I could not have it 

“My present mcarceiaoon is for forguery, which was done 
for no reason other than fin ancial gam Fmdmg myself m Chicago 
with lack of funds and m possession of the checque m quesoon, 
I dehberdy cashed it usmg my^ own name and identmcaoon 
I gave the matter long and serious contemplation and soil am 
unable to give any rational reason for not usmg subterfuge I 
could easly have did so My concept is diat at the time I Avas 
absolutely disgusted with every thing in geneial Immeditiy 
after findmg that I had no worries at the moment the faU realiza- 
tion of my deed -was brought home to me and after contemplatmg 
and mtrospecoon I "walk m to the FBI office and mquired rf 
they were looking for me, findmg they were I readly admitted 
my part but refused to name anyone My only plea Avas for 
consideration, due to the fact I fdt that it was time a defimte 
step was made to make something of myself This was to be of no 
use whatsoever When youngei I was prone to imitate my 
Father by wearing his hat and shoes To an extent I soil imitate 
my Father At the age of 8 I was caught on two different oc- 
casions with girls of my oAvn age behmd the church by my sister 
& again once m the haystack by die girls sister, my people heard 
from this both times At thirteoi we has a maid which had an 
affaire with me She had been out late with her boy fnend and 
came in, usmg her keys, but going out agam she left her key 
and was lock out She came m through my bedroon window, 
and descied to sleep there for the remamder of the night, that 
was the be ginning of an affaire which lasted tdl my Father 
found out ti^ough my sister telling my mother The maid was 
immedily discharg. 

“When we had first came to Chicago & I was about 6 my 
family had difficulty through an affaire my Dad was havmg with 
a lady that hve m the apt over us If I am not mistaken she had 
an abnormal passion for men, but can not remember her ever 
have molested me Have at times had abnormal relation with 
wemen myself, only at times, m a different sence then that of 
my father Thats the only time thore was ever trouble of that 
nature m my family My great failing when youi^, was my Dad 
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pen knife, was taking it all the time, much to his anger Also 
took his gun on seveiol occasions 

‘^Vhile on my uncles farm, there was a gnl, 16 months my 
semor, ue were very close for some tuo years, and corresponded 
for some 4 years, it was while in the Army that I stop wntmg her^ 
although, even yet I send a caid occasionaly, and on Xmas Have 
not so much as ever kiss this gnl as she is very shv, although her 
letters are more a prayer It was she that prompted me go 
to church the htde I did attend Mv age was at 15^4 when we 
first started gomg togeathei, my people hoped for a match of 
some sort, feeling I would stnghten up ELad contemplated this 
myself 

‘‘While hvmg in Cahfomia, and at die age of 3 or there abouis, 
die boy living next door & I stold a hen from the chicken yard 
of some people who hved near, this was my idea mtierly The 
lad m question was of my age, maybe a year older Yet again at 
the same address, I took a twenty dollar biU from the kitchen 
table and placed it under the rear wheel of an auto m the back 
yard Upon being asked about the money, I steadfasdy refused 
to acknowledge any hand m its disappearance Later m Cal , my 
mother having taken me mto a store, I came out with a teddy 
bear, which she immedidy made me return 

“hi Chicago, shordy after our anival there, and much to the 
lady downstair’s anger, I drowned her five kittens & killed her 
cat with a dub I have always found cats m any form obnoxious 
animals 

“I shall wnte down a verse that you’ll find runs true to life 

‘Life IS just a game of poker, 
and happ3mess is the pot. 

Fate deals you five cards m the cradle, and you play whether 
you like it or not 

And sometimes the frame doesn’t seem on the square, when you 
pick up your hand and discover you were bom without even a 
pan* 

But there am’t no use kicking and squacking, you pick up your 
cards and begm to figure, plan and puzzle. 

While fate looks on with a gun 
Now some of us bet all we got 
On a dinky htde four flush, and sometimes it wuns the pot 
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While other break up openers and try for a middle straight. 
They know the chance they're takmg and find their mistake to 
late 

Some can’t help cheating against all good advice. 

But m the long run diey ali\ays pay the price 
Now most of us play straight poker and I’ll tell you boys its 
haid. 

When you’re there ’with 
winnmg card 

I’ve always been a loser and it seems I never could win. 

I’m just a dreamer who’s waiting for his ship 
That never comes m * 

“This I find is a resume of life as a whole I often have the 
followmg dieam That I have m my possession a gun which wiU 
not fire. It seems that mverably that my father is m need of 
assistance, and upon my apperance on the scene with a gun that 
It will not fire, or if it does nothing happens I have the dream 
frequendy Also I dream of the use of a kmfe and cut about the 
face I’ve been cut myself on several occasions, once on the face 
and again on the leg, consequendy I am deathly afraid of a 
knife, I know numerous fellows that carry knifes for the sole 
reason of use and piotection. 

“My earhest remembrances start from about the age of 5. It was 
at that time my parents moved from my Bnth place to Fla I 
remember that at that time Florida was in a tremendous boom & 
we hved m a tent with apple box for flooring and were glad to 
get It I started gomg to public school at the age of 7 & did very 
well m school and was always very well hked by my teacher’s 
I was always deathly afiaid of my father as he has a very violet 
temper & has given me several very bad beatings but I have al- 
ways loved my mother very Dearly At the age of 9 another 
boy & myself ran away from home &. went to S C where he left 
me and returned home I was picked up & my mother came to 
S C after me Had a very good traie on the tap & deceided to 
try it agam & so about 6 mo later I left home agam & traveled to 
Arizona where I got mto some very senous trouble by steahng 
about $400 from a fellow for whom I worked I soon returned 
home & started to muring with a gang of boys older than myself 
And as these boys has a great deal to do with the next 7 year’s 


bought ends open and can’t draw the 
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of my life I will give them names ‘Mutt’ the leader of the gang, 
‘Six toes’ another membei ‘Ray* & Myself My ]ob was to steal 
cats for the gang to pull jobs wnth for which I received $ioo 
each time I got one I always liked these boys because they 
treated me as if I was as old as they, and always give me smokes 
& money 

“One evenmg Mutt came to me & told me to get a car & I 
asked him what kmd of car he ivanted & he told me to get some- 
thmg that would run And so at about 8 o’clock I got the car & 
picked up the rest of the gang Alurt said he w'ould take me wiih 
him that mght & so away W’e went to a town about 45 miles 
away & drove m front of the place wheie I parked wath the 
motor running & A'lutt & Rav went mto the place & Six toes 
stood outside wnth a sawed off shot gun In a few mmutes they 
came running out & jumped into the car & Mutt yelled ‘lets go’, 
& so aw'ay we went As w^e weie commg back on the highw'ay I 
was dnving about 40 miles per hour and all of a sudden I heard 
a report like a fire cracker and the wondshield shattered Well 
we got aw^ay fiom them and got to out hidout & Mutt opened 
the sack & counted the money there was about $850 of which 
I got $150 as my share It was so exictmg that I made Mutt 
promise to take me on the next job Well we pulled a few more 
jobs and then dungs got hot & the fellows had to leave town 
They did not suspect me because I was too young & so after a 
while I went to work for the C Co It was there I met a man 
who had a great deal to to with the Q> & I wish to say that I 
have always been big for my age which enabled me to get the 
job Well as I said before I met this man whom I shall Mr 
jf^uly. He immediatly made friends with me & minted me to his 
home it was thene I started to become ‘wise’ as that is the term 
that IS used He was queer & as I had never before had anythmg 
to do with a woman I enjoyed it very much It was through his 
puU that I got a job at the office there & it was there that I met 
the woman with whom I had my first mtercourse Well it is 
sufficient to say that it was mteisely pleasant to me & I could not 
seem to want to leave her And it was through my gomg around 
with her that Air July became jealous & caused me to lose my 
job & then she moved away & there I was out of a job and that 
was that I would hke to t^ something which I have never told 
before I have 3 sisters & have never relly cared for but one of 
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them of course I dont mean that I dont like them but I nevei 
felt the atraction for either one of them as I did for Joan It 
has always seemed to me that mv father never cared much for 
Joan & so me Being afraid of my father & Joan Bemg afraid of 
him we stuck together One evemng a fnend of my dads a 
fellow whom I shall caU John came over to our house and asked 
if Joan I would hke to go for a nde & as I was reading & told 
Joan to go ahead if she wanted too which she did In about an 
hour the car stopped m front of the house & Joan ran mto the 
house crying & I asked her what was the matter & she lefuw^ed 
to answer until I threatened to hit her & then she said ‘John 
made me do things I didn’t want to do ’ I immediady ran mto 
my dads room &. got his service pistol w-hich is a 45 I ran over 
to this fellows house which was about 4 blocks away & the only 
thmg that saved me from bemg a killer that mght w’^as the 
saf ty on the pistol & I did not know how to work it I am soil 
lookmg for that man 

“A few years passed during which I wmrked at several odd 
jobs & dien I got a job with a tailor with a chance to advance 
myself but I nred of being tied down & deaded to leave 
home agam This time I went to P — & when I arrived diere I 
could not get a job & so I turned to the easiest w^ay of making a 
hving, which was running around with queer's & I made a great 
deal of money which I spent as fast as I made it I stayed m P — 
about 8 mo & then I made the aquanOce of a girl whom I shall 
call Peg & she introduced me to a girl named Dot I ran around 
with these two girls for quite a T^bile and then one day they 
asked me to take them to Chics^o & being very much m love 
wnth Peg I agreed & aw^y we went 

“We got as far as Cleveland & we were pidted up by the police 
& the girls were sent back home & in about a week I wfas released 
and went back to P — . There I met a fellow & he & I started m 
puU jobs & we got along all right for a while one day I noticed 
that my penis was very swollen & sore but there was no dis- 
charge & very soon the glands m my abdomen began to swell 
It was on account of this that we went out one night to try 
& steal enough money to get a doctor fore me & I got car^ht 
br eaking mto a parked car because I couldn’t run I given 3 
mo. m the aty prison & I found our I had syphhss It vras there 
& then I swore not to go with any more women & got out of 
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there & went home but did not stay long because I was afraid 
that some of the family would get die disease & so I left and 
jomed the Army How they missed finding out I had the dis^e 
I do not know but about 6 mo later I deserted and w^as gone for 
7 mos during which time I roamed about the Umted States I 
finally w^ent home \ihere my parents convinced me it would be 
best to go back & so I went back & got 6 mo & a dishonorable Dis- 
chaige Which I did 

‘When I got out of the Army stockade I "went back home for 
a short period of tune & then went to New York After amvmg 
in New York I met a man who runs what is called a peg house 
my job was to hang around all mght & if a queer called up I 
was to go to his room I could mention a few names of Big 
people who are that way both male & female but I wnll not do 
so as I dont feel it is necessary I met one feUow whom I shall 
call BiU who IS a Multi A'liUonaire m Y. I hved with him for 
about 6 mo & then I took all I could get from him & left. When 
I got to Z It was the same old story until the fatful mght myself 
& 3 other bo37s went out and robbed a fiUmg staaon & got caught 
I have often heard of poenc justice but here it was at last the 
boy that put the finger on all of us got 5 to hf e in the pen & the 
rest of us got i year & 5 years probation I found out when I 
got m the county jail that I had the dap, which all resulted m 
my not keeping my word about women And so for a penod of 
about 4 mond^ I stayed in the county jail And I was taking 
treatment for the syphhss at the same time 

“After I wis in the county jail for a short period of tune I 
was pronounced cored of both diseases & was sent to a road 
camp & from there I escaped and went back to new York A very 
funny incident happened after 1 escaped I was m a town & trymg 
to catch a nde when a car pulled up and stopped & I got in well 
the swell part of it was & I have laughed at it many a time was 
that this man was a Federal Agent & as I found out later a very 
good one his name I wdl not reveal but he gave me a long nde & 
he gave me 50 & he told me to be careful & not to get in 
trouble Boy was I glad to get out of his car I thought for a while 
that he was gomg to take me down and fingerprmt me but he 
didn’t When I got to New York I started playing the queer’s 
agam & finally z other boys & mj^self stole a car & started for 
Miami. We were attested m M & was tned & was sentoiced to 
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3 years m a federal Reformatorv & was sent to Chillicothe Ohio 
& there I got into a great deal of uouble & was tiansferred to 
here &. so from there on you know my record here 

“I am afraid you wtU find this a rather ramblmg account of 
m)7self &. very nnmteresting but it is the best I could do. It is 
not very much given to details but it is a rough outlme of my- 
self & I hope It wiU suffice as I hate to wnte TTiat is why I made 
this as bnef as Possible ” 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CONMCT 

“My earhest recoUecaons are of a small neat, tw’o stoned frame 
house wnth an enormous backyard where grew' a number of 
trees This was ‘home’ Our family consisted of my father, 
mother, an elderly great aunt, and myself There was also my 
beloved compamon and protector, ‘Queen’, an aged daschund 
Our neighborhood w^as W'hat is commonly called ‘imddle-class’, 
and among our neighbors were doctors, merchants, pohticians 
etc. Their children were my earhest playmates 

“I have a rather misty memory of my third bnthday party 
but then there is a lapse until that penod when I w’as ‘four gom* 
on five* At that age, I played soldiers and often spent hours 
hunting tigers and bears m the vasiness of our yard, accompamed 
always by faithful and patient ‘Queen’ All too often she was 
forced to plav the part of tiger and I am led to beheve that my 
wild yells must have proven too much for her, because one morn- 
ing good old Queen lay dead m her basket I cned for days, my 
heart filled wnth remorse for the many mdigmties I had heaped 
on her understandmg old head To this day, I use Queen as a 
standard when comparing the quahties of dogs and sometimes 
people’ 

“About this time, I became acutely concious of my father Up 
to then he had been a vague somebody who hved m our house 
Now, seekmg a new compamon I turned to ‘Pop’ But, Pop 
never w’anted to go hunting or to play soldiers. And if I made 
too much noise. Pop w'ould see to it that I qmeted down He 
never whipped me, but for some reason his very presence m a 
room was enoi^h to send me scurrying to the farthest comer of 
the room 

“My mother was swell She was Irish and possessed all the 
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good qualities of the Insh She laughed sang and joked— except 
when father was around— and she was the one who told me bed- 
time tales and boimd up the woimds a tmy boy acquires in the 
course of his busy day It w'as Mommy who took me to my 
first movie, and it was Mommy who even taught me how to 
fight back when other children attacked me Though she has 
grown old and fat with the veais, I still see her as she was then 
slim, rosy-cheeked, with long raven black hair and a musical 
laugh My life has been a terrible disappointment to her and Fd 
give anything if I could do just one dung which might make 
her feel a htde proud of me 

“My father was an atheist, but mother a Cathohe There- 
fore, when the time came for me to attend kindergarten, I rvas 

husteled off to St Parochial School, where I learned my 

A B Cs When I was about seven years of age, I became qmte 
ilL The doctor presciibed fresh country air, good food etc 
Fortunately my people owned a large farm which was rented to 
a German family w'ho agreed to take care of me This famdy— 
let’s call them Ae Schultz family— were probably the meanest, 
lowest people I have ever known The ill treatment I received at 
their hmds has left an mdelible mark on my memory 

“When ever my parents visited me on week-ends, they found 
me decked out m my best clothes and hterally hving off die 
fat of the land But, just as soon as they returned to the city 
I shorn of my foe garments and thrust mto a pair of ugly 
‘Cut-downs ’ I was forced to work m the fields and was fed very 
litde because ‘it was bad for boys to eat too much’* I was 
whipped and scolded for even the slightest mistake and on one 
occasion forced to go to school weaimg girls vhoes because I 
had soiled my own That day I played ‘hookey,’ and, smee my 
absence was noted on my monthly report card, I hved in terror 
of the day whoi they would note that one day absent 

“By dint of much lying I was able to outwit everyone for 
several months, but one day my teacher dropped m to find out 
why I never returned a signed report card I ran away and hid 
m a nearby patch of woods, but late at night, scared, tired and 
very, very hungry, I crept back only to receive a God-awful 
‘shellacki^* Now, I could probably have gotten much better 
treatment had I complamed to nq?^ parents, but frankly, my 
father’s gmffhess frightened me qmte as much as did the threats 
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of my caretakers But, furthermore, I know that neither of my 
parents would have beheved my tale The Schultz’ \iere ‘fine 
people ’ (They paid their debts, attended church, worked haid 
and kept their home m good shape Therefore, they w ere ‘good’ 
people ) 

“At the age of ten, I was again able to hve with my parents 
I attended my old school and progressed mcelv with my studies, 
but I began to rebel against the di^phne of the Githohc Church 
I had begun to lead a gieat deal and an mdependence of spirit 
began to manifest itself I often played truant from Sunday Mass, 
but w'as awfully careful to remember the seasons of the church 
so that I w^ould know what color vestments the priest woie Every 

Monday, Father would visit the classroom asking w’hether 

we had all attended Mass On one occasion my reckonings were 
a bit off, and when he asked what color vestments had been 
worn, I bhthely answered “purple ” That was the wrong answer 
and wnthout anothei w'ord I wis hauled off to the bodei-room and 
given a fine whippmg by the outraged pnest Had I told him the 
truth in the beginnmg I w’ould have been punished anyhow, so 
feelmg extremely peeved I rushed from the building For the first 
time m my life, I ran to my father for help After listenmg to 
my story he took me back to «:hool, called out the pnest and 
promised him a thrashmg if he ever dared lay hands on me agam 
I guess dad did this more because he hated pnests than because 
of any concern for my sore bottom* At any rate, m the hearmg 
of the pnest he told me 1 needn’t go to church agam unless 
I really w^anted to That was simply fine from my point of 
view Mother didn’t dare object, because she w^ too afraid 
of Pop 

“Transferring to Jumor High School, I made the acquamtance 
of a number of ‘down towm’ boys and smee they seemed to be 
getting a lot of fun from life, I readily jomed m their escapades 
Despite the fact that I was twice brought before the Juvenile 
Court on truancy charges, I managed to graduate with high 
honors at the age of twelve A year of High School followed 
durmg which I found myself getting mto more and more scrapes 
I walked a chalk-lme at home when m Dad’s sight, bnt when away 
from home I was a heUion Fmally the patience of the school 
aulhonties was exhausted and I w^ expelled After loafing 
around for almost a year, I was given a job as office boy m the 
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office of a large motion pictuie company I was now a workmg 
man* 

“By this time the war had wiped out my fathei’s busmess, and 
every dollar counted I felt mdependent as heU as I v as helpmg 
to support our home Following a scolding over some tiivid 
incident, I took my pay one Friday and went on a tup to 
B Naturally twelve doUais didn't last veiy long, and on Monday 
I was back on the job but getting kmd of hungiy I managed to 
patch thing s up at home, but fiom then on Dad used to meet me 
on paynights This dose surveillance irked me consideiably, so 
a few weeks latei I left the building by a rear entrance while 
Dad waited out front’ I do not think he ever forgave me foi 
that At any rate he set his face stemlv against me and I was 
really on my own My hfe was mighty difficult for a few years 
I worked at odd jobs when I could get them and qmddy spent 
whatever I earned At the age of sixteen I even engaged m 
seveial boxing bouts Muth fair success However, I became some- 
what girl conscious and needmg money for show-off puiposes I 
committed a senes of petty robbenes Many of my former 
schoolmates were enteiptismg bootleggers durmg the prohibi- 
tion era and some of them had earned qmte a reputation for 
toughness One fellow m paiticular though only a few years 
oldei than I, had aheady become a ‘Big-shot * I thought it would 
be grand to have other folks thmk I too was a Tng shot,’ so I 
laid a plan for robbing a ceitam buildmg m a nearby city where 
a collection of coins were on exhibition I had already aiianged 
for the sale of these corns, and the job went off rather well I 
paid my mother a visit, fiounshtng a big roll of money Now, 
my mother had wonied herself sick over me, and knowing full 
w^ that I must have done somethmg WTong m order to acquire 
so much money, she asked a famdv fnend who was also a police 
heutenant to speak to me In the language of the cnmmal, she 
‘put the finger on me ’ Mother did this because she felt it would 
be better for me to go to prison than to contmue along the paths 
I had been treading To make a long story short, it was a com- 
pantivelv simple matter for the audionties to convict me and 
I was subsequently sentenced to an mdeterminate sentence m 
the Reformatory 

“An amazmg transformation now took place I shied away 
from old associates and spent a great deal of time reading instead 
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of getting into trouble Aly deportment thronghoot my entire 
stay in the institution was exemplan’^ I studied hard, worked 
hard, and even prayed a htde By the time I was released on 
paiole after servmg mneteen months, I had lost all zest for ad- 
ventures of a criminal nature I have never qmte understood 
what brought about this change m tempeiament Perhaps some 
talks with officers known as square shooters’ did the tnck^ One 
man m particular (his name doesn’t matter) had more to do 
with my reformation than any other factor He reasoned with 
me hke a father and never failed to piaise me for anv htde W'orth- 
while act That man brought to hght— then cultivated— every 
decent impulse which had so long 1am dormant m my makeup 
He taught me to see how common, low and dirty w'ere the 
'Wise guys’ I had previously admired He taught me how to 
stand. How to speak, what to lead, and gave me hundreds of 
htde tips on behavioui which were of use to me in later veais 
‘After my release I remamed on my good behaviours for 
about two years I had a ‘steady’ girl friend and the future looked 
rosy I was aU set to become a *sohd citizen.* Then came the 
day when my girl fiiend, upon learning of my ‘past’ decided that 
we were’nt meant for each other I blew up, so to speak, and 
qmttmg my job I left towm and, m the course of a couple of 
years I visited almost every state m the Union plus a few*^ foreign 
countiies I earned my way as a seaman, boxer, dishwasher, carni- 
val roustabout and whatever offered itself But no matter how 
badly I fared, I never agam resulted to thievery 

“One mght m , I became acquamted wddi Dr an itmerant 

evangelist who appeared to take a fancy to me He needed a secie- 
tary and somehow, I seemed to fit m I never made much money, 
but I w^as quite happy doing this work Through the tireless 
coachmg of the good Doctor and under his sponsorship, I was 
able to pass the entrance requirements at the Bible School of the 

University of During my two years at school, I supported 

myself by occasional preachi^ chores, and by odd jobs Durmg 
this tune I continued to live well wnthm the law, though I fre- 
quendy found m}rself sympathizmg with those outside the law 
“After leceivmg an offer to edit the monthly organ of a re- 
hgious sect havmg offices m the city of — , I quit my studies 
The pubhcation lasted htde more than a year, and I was forced 
to do a htde preachmg m ordar that I might live Still, it made 
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me ack to preach a lot of mush to old men, silly women and 
stupid children By a great stroke of luck, I made a contact with 
a prominent pubhsher ’who installed me as rehgious editor of 
the — In quick succession, I jumped to a number of small town 
daihes, barely earmg a hvmg, but having a lot of fun out of 
hfe. 

“Early m 1930, I organized a corporation for the purpose of 
publishing weekly communitv papers known to the trade as 
‘shoppers’ (These are usually tabloids supported entuely by 
advertising and are distributed gratis in large quantiaes in cer- 
tain sections of a city) At the beginning, I floated five such 
papers in as many different cities Except for adverosmg, the con- 
tents were abke and aU were prmted m the same centrally located 
plant Production costs and overhead w'ere low and my rates 
more dian satisfactory to advertisers so I enjoyed a brief success 
I began to think of myself as qmte an important personage 
I took part m a bitter election and ivhen the smoke of batde had 
cleared away, my man had lost From that tune on I fought a 
losing fight The atics in which I w’^as operating passed so many 
ordinances which affected my papers adversely that I was forced 
to quit I did manage to save a few doUais from the wreckage, 
because at the time of the bankiuptcy proceedings I had aheady 
disposed of the gieatei part of my holdings While this was not 
exaedy illegal, it was however, morally wTong Still, it was a 
matter of me or the other fellow and it is peifecdy normal to 
adopt that hne of reasonmg, isn’t it^ 

‘'Early in 1933 I found myself peniless in New York and 
bemg m that predicament offers a great many problems for test- 
mg the wit of a man I even went so low as to 10b the wallett of 
a man with whom I had been engaged m a dnnking bout I 
reasoned thus This fellow has a home, job and mcome. 1 have 
nothing Therefore, the loss of a fewr dollars will be only a tem- 
poraiy mconvenience for him But to me, those few dollars 
represented the necessary capital for a ‘comeback’ effort Un- 
fortunately, I couldnt seem to make the g^de and for a whole 
summer I had to sleep m the park Howevei, a daily tup to the 
bath house and a frequent change of hnen served to keep me 
lookuig fairly presentable so that when I first met the girl to 
whom I am now marned, I was able to indulge m a httle bluffing 

“My wife is stiH a most attractive woman despite the dijffi- 
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cult life she has led \\ ith me When \\ c first met she was a very 
lovely girl of seventeen and I a somew hat bedraggled thirty At 
first I was intent on merely a brief amorous adventure, but in 
course of time I found mvself actually uannng to make good 
for her sake alone (She beheved m me then, and I have every 
reason to think that she soU does ) We set up housekeepmg, 
using hei money to begin with She qmcJdy became pregnant, 
and I became frantic W’lth worry Money w'ent like water and 
there w^ere many days dunng which we ate htde or nothing We 
were foiced to move to cheaper and dingier quarters while my 
bad luck persisted I secured a few temporary jobs but the gomg 
w’as pretty rough Often enough I felt the urge to go out and 
holdup someone or to resort to burglary, but the fear of caus- 
ing her more trouble held me in check Finally, through the 
mteicession of a friend I was placed on the sales force of a large 
corporation In a short while I was promoted to the office of 
service manager We had now begun to dimb again, but not fast 
enough to smt me 

**Whcn an aquaintance offered me a half share in a book- 
makmg enterprise I eagerly fell m wuth the idea Because of 
my positron, I was able to control considerable *play’ and our 
profits on good days frequently went over the hundred doUar 
mark With this added mcome, I w^as now' able to Tteep up 
wnth the Jones’’ I bought a home and furnished it throughout 
My wife had every convemence mdudmg maid service and our 
infant son was given every advantage Unfortunately, I faded 
to look to the future and therefore never saved a dollar I thought 
my job would last forever and since people are always gamhhiig, 
I was certam my whole future was assured 

**Suddenly our venture began to strike snags Our small re- 
serve fund rapidly melted away. Worried but having every con- 
fidence m the old adage that hookies’ never lose, I concocted a 
plan for raising cash m a hurry As service manager all com- 
plaints, all requests for servicing, and all reports passed through 
my office I was in complete charge and here w^ no one to 
question me Without going into details, my plan was to substitute 
new machines (I had access to stock) for those requiiuig service 
Our customers were flattered at such service and went their 
happy way, leavmg me in possession of a machme whose serial 
niu^er was ‘cold* It was a simple matter to do a htde book 
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‘]uggling in connection with this activity and since I was always 
asl^d to double check the stock inventory, it was easy for me to 
insert the senal numbers of the machines I had pahned off 
(Xaturalh 1 kept c record of them.) 

‘'At the time 1 was doing this, I was ‘kidding’ my conscience 
along by telhng ms’self that 1 would make resatution w'hen my 
streak of bad luck came to an end as I was sure it must Pezhaps 
I might even ha^ c done so, but the bad luck, instead of ending, 
became worse Losing my head a httle I gambled mvself and that 
was the absolute height of stupidity Despite the fact that I was 
disposing of at least tme hundred machines a month to an export 
firm, my funds cononued to melt away Aly extra marital ad- 
ventures too were costing me a great deal of money Om sales- 
manager was a rather attractive woman who appealed to me 
strongly She was probably the only person other Aan the audi- 
tors who might have discovered my peculations Therefore it 
behooved me to pay her a great ded of attention in order that 
she remain blind ro my activities Naturally, I was unable to lead 
a normal home life and frequendv stayed in the city for days 
at a time. Yet, m my heart I w’as genuinely sorry for ray wife who 
I loved dearly But enmeshed as I w^as there w’as nothing else to 
do. To ‘reform* now meant discovery and disaster. 

“One night a fnend m the auditors office informed me that 
there was to be a special audit of my accounts Instead of stand- 
ing my ground I became pamcky and resigned the followmg 
day Luckily mv books were m fool-proof condition and all 
that could ever be discovered was the loss from stock I had no 
jurisdiction over the stock department and— theoretically— no ac- 
cess to stock, so how’ could anyone blame me for the shortages^ 
When companv officials visited me a few months later and a^ed 
for hdp in strai^tening out the records I stood ‘pat* on all m- 
ventories I had O.K’d and on the fact that my owm departmental 
records w?ere perfect There was htde they could do and the 
blame was partklly tufted. It was most unfortunate that 
others had to lose their position, but after all, self preservation is 
die first law of nature I am normally a most generous soul but 
there are times when a man must toss his ideals overboard 

“I was a^tin jobless and head over heels in debt to people 
who could not be ‘stalled * It was ‘Pay up— or else** I had no widi 
to die just yet, so I sold house, furniture, insurance and even 
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my wife’s jewelry. We w'ere back in a dmghy apartment My 
\iTfe took these reverses like the really swell person diat she 
IS My vague excuses and geneiahties satisfied her and she con- 
tinued to beheve me the victim of aicumstances 
“In order that w’e might hve I was now forced to lackle all 
manner of jobs, eventually wmdii^ up on WP A rolls in the 
meantime howrever, bv dint of much cajohng, flattery and plain 
‘bull’ I had w^heedled enough money fiom a group of friends and 
relatives and had floated a new neighborhood paper in time to 
catch a lot of Christmas adverosmg FoUowmg the hohdavs 
there was the usual business let-down and within three months 
I was broke agam Except for some pohncal -work I was unem- 
ployed until I landed on W P A My pohncal connecnons were 
good enough to have me made a foreman wnthm three weeks of 
die time I first entered W P A ranks After almost a year of pa- 
nent w^aiting I w^as set to land the posinon as supervisor of labor 
for the entire area Then came another bad break All WPA 
employees w’eie ordered fingerprmted and my old reformatory 
record showed up, plus die record of two other arrests which 
were of no great importance Informed that I was to be demoted 
to the ranks I resigned hoping to protect my rating m the event 
of a subsequent reinstatement The economic condmon of my 
family now became grave Somehow, I couldn’t land anythmg, 
and even home relief w’as demed me because of having volun- 
tarily resigned my W P A. post Rather than let my wife, who 
was now pregnant again, and my son, go hungry I feigned a 
desertion so that authorities were forced to tender them rehef 
immediately My wife understood the necessity for this and we 
remamed on the very best of terms I came home almost every 
night after the neighborhood had gone to bed 

‘“No one can even exist on the pittance doled out bv the home 
rehef bureau, therefore I found it necessary to supplement my 
wife’s mcome I also had to hve myself Fortunately I was able 
to participate m a bitter elecuon campaign which netted me a 
neat sum but this soon dwindled to nothingness My wafe wras 
nowr m the advanced stages of pregnancy and money had to be 
gotten somehow I now began the series of stupid frauds for 
which I am now seivmg time By assunrn^ various aliases and 
by providing false credit information I was able to pmchase con- 
siderable mmhandise, which I then sold My orders were 'stag- 
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gered so that each \\ eek s deal pronded just enough money for 
mv own liMng expenses plus a margin for the family In other 
words, I coiriiutted a new cmne eacn week Had I found suit- 
able emplovn^ent, I w ould have ceased mv fiaudulent activities, 
but unforrunareh’ hke the proierbul pitcher that went to the 
well once too often, I went a htde too far and wound up servmg 
time 

**I feel no amraositv towards the sentencing judge or towrards 
any official wnch whom I came m contact Naturally I am sad- 
dened by the knowledge that I am to be separated from my 
family for so long a period of time, but I will not cry over spilt 
milk I merely feel that I lost in a sort of game, and being the 
loser, I must now pay off 

‘ There is no way m which I can hon^y justify my cnminal 
‘career ' Perhaps I lack moral stamina 

“At tins point I think it advi'able to hst m their proper order 
the arrests w hich make my record appear blacker dian it really 
is Each anest will be truthfully explamed and the disposition 
of the case given 

“In early bos hood on tw o or three occasions I was brought 
before the juvcmle court on truancy and allied charges In each 
case I was merely reprimanded and returned to die custody 
of my parents The last time however, I w^as held m the Parent^ 
Home for six weeks In 1920, I was arrested and charged with 
unlawful entry, grand larceny and possession of deadly weapons 
The charges were justified and I was subsequently sentenced to 
the State Reformatory for an indeterminate period At the time 
I w as seventeen years of age. After twenty months I was paroled 
After that nothing appears on my record until 1930 or 1931, 
whoi I was picked up on suspicion Was never even arraigned, 
was released a day later There was no reasons for this arrest, 
and it might have happened to any stranger m a strange city 

“In 1935 I charged with pequrv m die first degree The 
grand jury refused to mdict, and I was dismissed In this case, I 
had sought a position wnth an agency, and on the apphcation 
appeared the question* ‘Were you ever arrested, etc To have 
answered in the affirmative would have lost the job Quite nat- 
urally, I answered ‘no ’ Later this apphcation was notarized with- 
out my knowledge. This was proven by competent witnesses 
before the Grand Jury, hence didr x^usal to indict. Imme- 
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diately following my dismissal on the perjury charges, I was re- 
arrested charged with the violaaon of an obscure law’^ which 
reads as follows ‘Any person who obtains a position or place 
of trust by means of any false or fiauduicnt statement sh^ be 
gtnlty of a misdemeanor ’ On this charge I w as found guilty and 
given a suspended sentence 

“The last arrest w^as the one leading up to my present plight 
Upon my arrest, I co-operated with authorities in every way. By 
my cooperation, thev w’ere able to clear a number of cases off 
their records I pleaded guilty to ten counts ” 

From psychopathy, which is a predisposant to crime, we 
turn now to another much confused and erroneously regarded 
problem m cnmmology Alcoholism occupies a umque place 
m our view of crime It is both a predisposant and precipitant, 
and as such forms a fitting transitional topic betwerai our dis- 
cussions of the predisposmg factors m crime— which have really 
been our chief concern thus far— and the precipitatmg factors, 
which accrue from the world about and the special terms of 
the current social organization 



11. Alcoholism and Crime 


O NE of the most persistent fictions of our time is that which 
tends to equate crime and alcoholism Both the press and, 
tmfortunatelv, a large segment of otherwise well-informed and 
even professional opimon show a strong bias m this respect. 
Blue-noses, of course, tend to capitalize on the apparent but 
completely unreal identification between these widely sepa- 
rate phenomena But in pomt of fact, alcoholism does not 
necessanlv lead to crime and cannot be regarded as an under- 
lymg cause of cnminahty Each is a special form of behavior, 
onginaang mdcpcndcntly and from markedly different causes, 
although one may and often does accompany the other Yet 
so long as the fiction of concomitance is mamtamed, just so 
long will it be futile to expect adequate solutions to either. 

Cnme is a symptom of underlymg mtra-personal conflict 
w’hich IS precipitated environmentally and provides a solution 
through acnon involving the mcidental societal sanctions of 
the culture m w^hich it transpires Alcoholism is also a symptom 
of inner di^ord and similarly aimed toward a solution of per- 
sistent problems, but expressing itself mainly personally m its 
effects Put another way, the direct effects of crime are ob- 
servable m the sphere of commumty mterest, while the direct 
effects of alcohol are visible m the alcohohc himself. Thus the 
two phenomena are worlds apart 

Yet this facile and convement differential, as unavoidable as 
Cirrano’s nose, is only one of many features of disnngmsbTnmi - 
betw'een alcoholism and cnme Others relate to fundamental 

d\ -namisiT i<; 
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It has been observed and widely commented upon that men 
drink to excess for a variety of reasons, but all formulations can 
be reduced to the proposition that alcohol serves to withdraw 
the ego from pamcipanon in the conflict situation. The nar- 
cotization of Ae ego or its hteral excision through alcohol so 
that it can no longer serve as a censormg, cnncizmg, rejectmg 
agency allows free play to those solutions to conflict offered 
by the unconscious in the form of basal impulsions and urgings 
In this respect alone, alcoholism and crime are manifestly of a 
different order, smce with crime the ego is permeated with 
compromise formations and with modifications of forbidden 
tendencies but is ever-present and, m fact, provides the be- 
havior with somewhat of an individual stamp and characteris- 
nc. Furthermore, climcal observation serves to support this 
important distmcnon and even leads to the behef that the ego- 
structure of the alcohohc is different from and weaker than 
the ego-structure of the cnmmal and the neurotic, hence pre- 
disposed or prepared for narcotization and excision All evi- 
dence pomts toward the fixation of the alcohohc in the oral 
mcorporative or sucking stage Herem the elemental goal is 
the pleasurable qmescence following oral gratification, and 
reahty is something to be reckoned with only because of ac- 
cidental but poignantly acute frustranons such as too early 
withdrawal of bottle or breast and feeding delays Indeed, the 
character structure of the alcohohc allows of no other mter- 
premdon at the present stage of our knowledge Investigators 
have tirelessly commented upon, and Charles Jackson m his 
The Lost Weekend has immortalized, those pre-^o oral traits 
of the alcohohc his desire for immediate satisf acdon of wants, 
his unreasoning expectation of unending well-being, his cha- 
odc and unchannehzed urge for self expression, his circuitous 
techniques for avoidance of responsibihly, and finally his m- 
tensive, stramful, contmual craving for purely emotive expe- 
rience. These are tmdenmes laid down and fixed at a time 
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when the ego is in formation, w'hen the demands of physio- 
lofifical growth and colmral requisites have not yet enforced 
reaht\' acceptance And they persist as prime motivants More- 
over, they eventuate in the special features of the alcohohe, 
which universally seem to include profound maternal attach- 
ment and idennhcaaon leading to latent or overt homosexual- 
ity, typical dependency and lack of ambmon and what ap- 
pears to be an ur^e toward self-destruction in expiation of 
trespasses phantasied bv the superego and aided by the essen- 
oallv deficient ego-preservative trends In summary, then, the 
alcoholic drmks to immobilize, narcotize, excise, his already so 
predisposed ego since it stands in the way of the expression of 
his fundamental urgmgs, and m this w’ay he “solves’ the m- 
timate conflict betw'een desire and ego prohibinoiL 

Apart from its function m evcismg ego, alcohol further 
serves to enable mobilization of conflicting tendencies withm 
the personahw in a more pure form than is possible m a sober 
smte The evasive mechanisms w^hich, after all, are tools of 
^o, are not utilized, and the raxv, naked, brutal contention 
that may reach far back mto the dim history of the dr unkar d 
is exposed wnthout benefit of compromise. Intolerable reahty 
either disappears as ego pamapation m it lessens, or it is 
supeis^ed by the megalomamc conceptions and program of 
the antocrac of the cradle— which the dnnker has now became 
The situation with regard to enme is qmte different In the 
first place, the true dimmal act is performed in the pre^nce 
of and almost always wnth its complicaty. The ego 
conseots to the activity and even implements it from its ware- 
house of medbanisms And beyond pardcipatiiig in the crime, 
it often even protects the act by employing its ^ents to avoid 
detection, hi the second place, the crunmal act can be moti- 
vated variously from all stages and phases of personahty de- 
velopment. It can and does stem from fixannus m any period 
and does not necessarily relate exclusively to the oral episode. 
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And yet it would be erroneous to dismiss alcohol from the 
serious study of crime and crnmnals Crimes me performed 
by people m a state of complete or near drunkenness, and it 
has happened mnumerable times that alcohohe indulgence has 
been a precondition for the commission of a crime where the 
likelihood of its performance m the absence of such indul- 
gence would possibly have been minimal Moreover, the 
mdti ect effects of alcohol bear an mtimate relationship to the 
problems mvolvcd m enme 

Those effects of alcoholism which we may label mdirect 
are perhaps the truly nefarious and malignant by-products 
of the illness They ramify to touch the hves of others, and 
such IS their mfectiousness that they influence even succeed- 
ing generations- The problem of the cmmnologist especially 
would be a far more simple one if excessive drinking reflected 
on the drunkard alone But such is the nature of this ‘ flight 
from ego” that the drunkard prepares by his excesses the soil 
m which the crimmogemc vims finds a lushness and a promise 
of nourishment elsewhere unnvaled All diose hazards which 
modem dynamic psychology finds mdispensable for both the 
predisposmg toward and precipitation of die crimmal act can 
be found m the distortion which the alcohohe wreaks upon 
the environment This writer can produce instance after m- 
stance of criminal acts wherem the remote responsible factor 
was the deterioration of family life and the perversion of the 
wholesome family constellation As family mmibers “solved” 
their personal conflicts and surmounted theu: intimate fimstra- 
tions through alcohol, they created the optunal drcumstances 
that permitted the occurrence of cmcial episodes which in 
turn dramatically affected the careers and life-styles of grow- 
ing children At the nsk of labormg an obvious point there 
comes to min d a handful of e^mples There was the assaulter 
of an Army officer who resented all authority and whose mill- 
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tarv career was spotted with summary courts-martial for 
insolence, refusals to obey orders and like offenses Festering 
among his earhest memories was the shameful image of a 
drunken father clad mglonously in stamed dKiw^ers and ad- 
ministering a terribly severe wluppmg to a four-year-old for 
some minor breach of family disciphne How mtroject that 
kind of parent, and through him the many other authority 
figures up to and including his mihtary superiors^ Then there 
was the car-thicf who evoked the hcart-rendmg description 
of a slutdsh, sodden mother who penodicaUy offered herself 
to the male population of the neighborhood m full sight of her 
children, m at least one of whose ears forever after echoed the 
dissonant simiphony of laughter, creating spring, and nbald 
shouting And, finally, there was the bank robber who vividly 
recaptured the dread lonehness and fear of the empty house, 
the bare larder the whd foraging through back-aUeys, the 
vengeful quarrels and hate between alcohohc father and a 
mother on whom the burden of support fell. These are end- 
lessly variable themes from the same score, reflectmg the* 
secondary and denvanvc effects of alcoholism upon persons 
who are not themselves alcohohc but who suffer for the sms 
of their forebears. 

A feature of more distmcdy sociological import m the re- 
lationship of alcohol and crime relates to the undesirable con- 
tacts wuh the law made through arrests for simple drunken- 
ness Our police blotters are crowded wnth such entries, 
which reflect more than anythmg else our confused thinking 
on the subject and the inadequacy of our techniques for 
handling the problem. Arrests for drunkenness and mis- 
demeanors comphcated by drunkenness such as ‘‘disturbmg 
the peace * comprise the greatKt single statistic of “crime ” 
Where the need is for treatment, for mquiry into causes, for 
care and understanding, we provide the fflthy l<x:kap and the 
foul stockade, replete wath the stench of vomit and the tender 
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ministrations of mmor pohticos And more, we provide a 
“record” of the misdeed, markmg the misdemeanant with the 
meradicable brand of social disapproval, toymg with his 
destmy and so adding fuel to the fires which are consuming 
him. 

As to the crimes 'which are committed by mtoxicated per- 
sons, they are, for the most part, behavior manifestations 
which have been checked until that tune bv an inhib itin g ego 
armed 'with the many tools and instruments for repression or 
deflection of primitive, elemental urges That this is so is 
borne out by the mathematical fact that the offenses fall 
mainly 'W'lthin the categories of sexual crimes or cranes 
directed agamst the person of another mdividual It is a note- 
worthy and chmcally substantiated fact that even where the 
predpitatmg factor m a criminal act by an intoxicated m- 
dividual is of an en'wronmental (socio-economic) kmd, it is 
rare that the act is directed against the social trappings or 
framework, rather, it is almost always directed against a per- 
son. And even m those cases where an offense goes by the 
name of larceny or fraud or what not, it is possible with but 
htde effort to discover behmd it the personahzed reference 
So it is that the mtnnsic value of the act is far different and 
far more profound than it superficially appears to be This 
was beautifolly illustrated by the recent case wherem sabo- 
tage was charged to an alcohohe whose manifest (surface) 
discontent was 'with a meager pay envelope, but whose latent 
vexation harked back to a stinging humilktion of childhood 
TTie real mtention of the act was directed against an agent 
who was, on the surface, independent of the Smte and only 
connected with it by an mvolved symbolism 

This same case illustrates yet another generally overlooked 
subsidiary problem m excessive mdulgence m alcohol Only 
when drunk could this man have behaved cramnally, for his 
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ego contained eneigcnc remnants from former military serv- 
ice, and when sober he could no more have conceived of him- 
self as capable of performing such an unpatriotic act than he 
could of livmg under the sea Indeed, m daily contact with 
cmmnals the observer is struck by this convement amnesia 
for cnmmal eients, an amnesia which recurs so monotonously 
as to be almost boring. The man who trespasses under alcohol 
will rarely ‘remember” his offenses his ‘‘excuse” bemg, “I 
was drunk.” But if the whole stor\- is known it appears that m 
sobriety the ego is unwilling to admit the facts, and shame- 
facedly— but thankful for a skirt behmd which to hide— aUowrs 
of its own dereliction of duty This it wall do so readily be- 
cause it truly cannot conceive of die self m terms so base, so 
unflattering, so unhke its customary view of itself, as a recogm- 
tion of the act w'ould entail 

Alcohol may be viewed as one of the foremost precipitants 
of dime because of its peculiar catalytic action Just gettmg 
drunk may not lead to enme, but gettmg drunk does serve to 
mobilize the mtemal contradicuons and conflicts, to pomt up 
and make urgent the appeates and needs w^hich are smoldermg 
below' the hmen of awareness, and so to igmte the fuse. No- 
where is this better exemplifled than m those instances where 
latent j^xhopathy is brought out imder intoxicaaon Those 
checks and saf^uards which a vigilant ego usually maintains 
are rendered non-operative, and the bitter contention between 
snper^o and id which is at the crux of the disorder resolves 
itself in the compromise formation of behavior we recognize as 
psychopathic. As a matter of fact, this me chanism and func- 
tion of alcohol as a mobihzer for the latent trends and tend- 
oiaes of the per»>nahty is perhaps the core of the alcohol 
problem, lendmg a pointedness to the popular noti on that- 
under intoxication the “real person” is di^osed. 

It should not be overlooked that alcohol, like other nar- 
cotics, is m a manner of speaking also a protector from the 
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ciiimnal act. That is to say, the funcnon of alcohohc over- 
indulgence on some mdividuals and m many instances is not 
disruptive, not evocative of socially or personally disapproved 
behavior. It is rather salutary and sohcitous In the manner of 
a famous academician who is reputed to have said, “^^^en- 
ever I feel like exercismg I he down until the feeling leaves 
me,” resort to alcohol is not infrequendy had to give the 
qmetus to disturbing phantasies of criminal action and even 
to strong impulsions toward such behavior In such cases the 
repressed has risen to the surface either through environ- 
mental happenstance or through a failure of ego properly to 
deflect by Ae usual techmques, and has there been recognized 
for what it is. Where this occurs, however, it is usually a sure 
sign of absolute superego dommion One lucid and provoca- 
tive example of this so frequently ignored aspect of our prob- 
lem was presented by the ministerial student w'ho during a 
summer vacation at a resort with his wife was tormented by 
adulterous fancies and lascivious impulsions toward all the 
women who disported themselves m relaxed ammdes withm 
his sight To quell the rising storm withm him, he resorted to 
drmk. Dynamically, one could say that he placed his faith m 
superego to prevent what would have been a drastic episode m 
his life— one caused by an act even more rumous than druhken- 
ness. It was almost as if— to be less precise and tedmical about 
our terminology— he knew that when his permeable and im- 
pressionable ^o was out of the way, his despotic superego 
would smother the fiery inward turmoil This tortured divme 
was and is not alone m his successful experimentation with 
alcohol to safeguard against behavior manifestations which 
border upon or hterally entail crime And it is well never to 
lose sight of the cogent fact that there is a reverse and possibly 
brighter ade to this com we are examining 

In connection with this selfsame dynamic, it should not be 
overlooked that this (shall we say) subhmaave feature is in a 
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sense evident in the resort to alcohol as one way of acliie\ mg 
s\Tithcncailv an mtemai balance, of rehevmg accumulated 
teiKions, of promotmg intra-orgamc physical and chemical 
equilibnum, w hich hterally protects, m some instances, against 
crime The pr«>ent writer is a vociferous if only mmor 
champion of Cannon’s monumental conception of homeo- 
stasis^ that physiological, automatic, self-preservative insurance 
against disintegration He believes thoroughly m the notion 
that there is a design behind all symptom, and that the body 
labors ceaselessly for the everlasting mamtenance of a dynamic 
balance. This has been observed especiaUy m those disorders 
that are characterized by episodic demonstrations. In psycho- 
pathic personaJitv for instance, the outward s^ns and mani- 
festations of the disorder m terms of otei t hostihty, aggression, 
and tantrum behavior are not continuous and always on-going, 
but they shotv a characteristic rhythmicity much as do the 
convulsive displat's of the epileptic. Such periodicity of symp- 
tom functions to reheve tensions, to restore internal harmony, 
to re-achieve quiescence— the display, while personally or 
socially harmful, has an aim In a similar way, the alcohohe 
bout as observed m the penodic drunkard is the handmaiden 
of homeostasis And if we are to be grateful for small favors, 
we are duty-bound to express appreciation to those who 
“dram” through alcohol, thus sobsatutmg an innocuous enter- 
prise for a perhaps far more senous mfrmgonent or trespass 

A discussion of alcohol and crime would mdeed be inade- 
quate w^ere it to overlook two special features which your 
author likes to refer to as “the alcohohe phantasy” and “the 
romance of alcohol ” The mechanics of the phantasy are ex- 
tremely simple and have already been sketched As the fluid 
exerts its effect, as ego is narcotized and the higher senses 
toxified, reality fades and the drmker regresses to that life- 
stage w'hen from the lofty throne of the high-chair and the 
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limitless domain of the cradle he pontificated hke some Renais- 
sance duke Inadequacies, insecurities, anxieties— these are all 
replaced by roseate illusions of ambition achieved, honor won, 
talent recognized, worlds conquered Such fancies character- 
isncally are not sick nor monbund, but they follow an un- 
comphcated infantile pattern wherem the basal needs and 
appetites of the alcoholic are acted out m all their futile glorj" 
For the mterpretanon of the alcohohc phantasy no special 
insight IS wanted, mdeed its transparency is almost pamful 
It is undeviatmg m its aim and, except for mconsequennal 
shifts m scenes and players, standard m plot. Aloreover— and 
for the cnmmologist this is the crux of the matter— it is ac- 
compamed by a motor discharge Herein it is seen to differ 
from the day-dreams and the nocturnal dramas 

No more poignant or expert accounting of the alcohohc 
phantasy exists in all hterature, scientific or lay, ihan m the 
relating of the incidents so trenchantly etched by the author 
of The Lost Weekend This writer recalls especially the 
sequence wherem the protagonist, deep m alcohol, fantasies 
himself as the concert pianist whose rendition of a classical 
concerto is such a marvel of techmque and talent, and, also, 
that masterly episode m which he so cumungly, so defdy, 
hfts a purse. 

For the alcohohc the phantasy is wish-fulfilling, of course 
But unlike the dreams of day or night, it tends toward dis- 
charge and immediate acting out It transforms reahty and is 
a fertile source for action transgressing law In fine, it is 
regressive to the stage of uninhibited megalomania and autoc- 
racy, of dictatorship and— so to speak— “natural” criminalism 

The tendency of the alcohohc phantasy is to be repetitious 
m theme if not m content In one of the writer’s cases, which 
mcidentally exhibits all the dynamics and relationships already 
covered m our di^ussion of alcohol and crime, the phantasy 
was a beautifiil saga of tnumph This patient is a man of 
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forty-three years who was comicted of a theft from an mter- 
state shipment and sentenced to three years in Federal custody 
Pnor to this arrest he had clashed with the law five tunes, on 
each occasion haiin'j been charged with intoxication, and 
serving from one to three months m a local lock-up, from the 
description of which we are now gratefully spared Bom m a 
Midwestern farming commumty and mto a congenial if some- 
what strait-laced family, he was the second of four children 
He took the commercial course of a good high school and 
upon graduation entered the school of busmess administra- 
tion of a large Eastern umversity Before receiving his 
bachelor’s degree, however, he qmt to engage in a small m- 
dependent commercial enterprise In this he was modestly 
successful, and at the age of thirt\’ was offered the editorship 
of a trade journal He held this post for five years, losmg it 
w^hen his evcessive drinking caused his work to deteriorate 
Meanwhile he had mamed and become the father of two 
children. Mantal life w^as superficially happy until he jomed 
the unemployed After a quarrel witli his wife three months 
following his dismis^, he merely walked off and set out 
upon a nomadic career, findmg -work where he could and 
when he was not too incapacitated through dnnk. Some of 
die jobs he managed to get were quite good ones, but his 
^ployers soon learned of his habits and dismissal followed. 
One night he was awaiting the train that was to take him away 
frcHn the scene of one of lus failures It was very late and he 
was the only occupant of the station He was drunk, as usuaL 
The door to the ba^page room was ajar, he entered and at- 
tempted to make off widi a package In this he was observed 
by a telegrapher in the tk;ket booth. In jad the following 
morning he denied the theft, vigorously protesting that he 
could not have committed such an act even while dmnlr. On 
initial psychiatric examination he admitted two previous 
hospitahzaaons for chrome alcoholism and delirium tremens. 
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He was frank, anxious, somewhat mannenstic, remorseful 
InteUigence was superior, insight superficial, and judgment 
was found to be fair Durmg treatment by hypnoanalvsis he 
recovered the essentials of the theft and it was revealed that it 
was a part of the persistent phantasy which was a component 
of the illness In this phant^*^ he was usually a playwright, 
acclaimed and applauded by the world Often he would view 
himself, properly attired and benbboned as for some diplo- 
matic or academic function, m a box at the opemng at one of 
his great plays As the curtam falls and the cnes of “Author' 
Author'” resound throughout the immense auditonum, he 
rises and holds up his hand for silence Then, wnttily but with 
condescension, he utters a few weU-chosen sentences of ap- 
preciation to the audience A variant to this so satisfyi^ 
ficuon has him, the same famous playwright, seekmg a lost 
manuscript, the only one extant, of a satire so bitmg that to 
keep It from reachmg the public and thus causing a govern- 
mental upheaval, the henchmen of the pohtical figures m- 
volved have conspired to filch it from him. It is perhaps 
anu-chmactical to report that the package this patient re- 
moved from the station baggage-room represrated for him the 
missing master-work 

When we review the relationship of alcoholism and crime, 
we cannot help but be impressed with the potency of the 
romance of alcohol By this is meant the legend and the 
glamour attributed to the flmd, the appeal which has grown 
up about it, the behefs and attitudes associated with it, m 
brief, the psychological complex and halo eflFect which accrues 
to drinking In this writer’s opinion it is the romance of 
alcohol wluch is responsible for more crimes than the alcohol 
itself. It seems not unhkely that much of over-mdulgence is 
engaged upon with the full expectation— and hence the 
preparation or “set^’— for particular efFects, and that these 
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effects then come about mdependendv of the exertions of the 
beverage. Ortainlv this has been found to hold true in the 
endless and disheartening procession of cases observed clini- 
cally in the recent war vears Army pnsoner after Army pris- 
oner gives the same histor\'. There was the rural or senu-urban 
environment, the sober and sympathetic yet firm parents, the 
modesdy successful school career, the subtle di^iphne of the 
neighborhood, the qmetlv adventuresome life. Then there 
was the hectic time of induction— the scvermg of the psycho- 
logical umbilicus And then came the freedom of Army life— 
for with all the regimentation and disciplme of the Services 
It cannot be demed that for most boys and men the bonds 
that really matter, the aes that truly bind, are almost com- 
pletely loosed when they set out upon this greatest of all 
adventures At this point there is brought to bear upon them 
a myriad of influences ranging from lonehness, insecurity, and 
fear to the newspaper and radio fabncanon that one must get 
drunk to be socially acceptable And over and above there 
play the myth and legend of alcohol which have somehow be- 
come woven into the fabric of our culture Embodied in tbig 
romance are some of the following canards* drinking makes 
for courage, dnnkmg enhances sexual attractiveness and 
prowess, drinking increases skiUfolness, dnnking makes one 
happy, etc So these bo37s are “set” for drunkenness almost 
before the cork is pulled. For most of them there has been no 
previous alcoholic experience Besides the low tolerance for 
alcohol which they must have, we should reckon with the 
romance involved 

A twenty 3 ^ear-old Army prisoner typifies the situation He is 
serving a ^ntence of almost twice his years for having assaulted 
his Sergeant The home from which he originated was r^arded 
highly in the conunumty, his father was a church-warden an d 
land-owner, his mother was a former school teacher He is the 
fourth of five male children, all of whom are serving their conn- 
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tiT, and one of whom ’was made prisoner bv the Japanese on 
Bataan Pemnsula Our subjects school and coimnumiy record 
contains not a smgle blemish He lived at home \\ith his parents 
m a Vu^ma mill town, graduated from high school at eighteen, 
and immediately w ent to ’work for his father He was interested 
m sports, the movies, and fiction-reading In 1941, just before 
entermg the Army, he married a childhood sweetheart. In the 
Army he made a good record, w as considered satisfactory soldier 
mateiial, and received his Pfc rating very soon One mght he and 
a fiiend entered the Sergeant’s tent and* pioceeded to attack the 
sleeping man w ith the butt ends of their nfies. TTie verbatim notes 
fiom one of the climcal mtervic'ws are most mteresting 

Q “You say you had been drmkmg^” 

A ‘Tes” 

Q “Would you say yon ’were drunk^” 

A * Boy, and how’” 

Q “Had you ever got drunk before gomg mto the Army^” 
A “No I never even drank at all before I jomed up ” 

Q “Then why did you start drmking after you jomed^” 

A “Well, all the boys drank It gave us somethmg to do. We 
used to have a lot of fun. A giy can’t be a stinker We all went 
together ” 

Q ‘'Why^” 

A “Well we had good times that way Didn’t give a damn 
about anj’thmg ” 

Q. “What do you know about alcohoP” 

A “I don’t get you.” 

Q' “I mean, before you began to dnnk did you know what the 
effects of alcohol would be on you^” 

A* “Oh, sure” 

Q “Well, what did you think^ ’ 

A “Oh, that you got drunk, forgot yourself, raised a htde hell 
maybe, had some fun, played around a htde ” 

Q “Does It take a lot to make you drunk^” 

A ‘Tlell no’ I get drunk on the smell of the stuff ” 

Q “What did your foUs think about dnnkang^” 

A “Well, they never drank ” 

Q, “Never?” 
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A. w ed dings and such Maybe a glass of beei or -wine 

once in a long tune 

O * WTiv did \ ou fclloM s attack the Sergeant^ * 

A ‘ Well, he d been iidinc us a long tune Acted hke he was 
General Alorshall or vour old man all the Dine 

Q “Do vou think \ou would hate attacked him if you hadn’t 
been drinking-” 

A ‘No, I don’t think so 

The purpose of this review has been to highhght the major 
considerations mtolvcd in anv discussion of alcoholism and 
crime. It has been held that, as behavior modes, they aie dis- 
tinct from each other, that while there are areas of corre- 
spondence, in reality they are disparate psychological entities 
Of all the statements and propositions we have advanced, 
this is undoubtedly the most pertment, smee it points a way 
to treatment. The techmques which have been evolved for 
the alcohohe and for the criminal have been those of manage- 
ment alone. It would be folly for us to refuse to grant recogm- 
don to this fact— folly because it is notihing less than a be- 
trayal of trust to cry treatment when all we have been doing 
IS to fashion crutches to cany die aieohohe and the crunmal 
over from one episode to another. 

TTie treatment of alcohohes, just like the treatment of 
ciimmals, must start from the premise that these are ill persons 
whose s3rmptonis are of a peculiar order, although they re- 
ject fundamental disturbances of function It must then pro- 
ceed to dissect out and evpcwe root-causes for these illnesses 
and, in the light of modem knowledge, must subject these 
causes to the dynamic re-orientation and re-mt^ration which 
constitute the mainspnngs for die trae therapy of those 
psychc^enedc vexanons which plague and crucify men 
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M uch nonsense has been perpetrated upon an unaware 
public, including uncounted generations of students, 
by both the champions of and die opponents to the view of 
economics as a factor of importance m crime So-called and 
self-styled “economic scientists” have frequendy lost their 
heads over this topic, the press has been divided, the virgm 
pages of numerons |Oumals m the fields of sociologv, cnmi- 
nology, and economics have been the bloodless sites of fierce 
custard-pie battles which were mtermpted from tune to tune 
to allow participants to make obeisance to the hollow gods of 
scientific objectivity and dispassion 

Writers of textbooks on criminology have presented die 
most amusmg spectacle of all With a nod toward Marxisin, 
they have decned the current economic chaos, while, with a 
cautions eye to their jobs and an ear cocked for the some- 
tunes not so distant tramp of the vigilantes, they have hastened 
to add enough “huts” and “ifs” and “howevers” to temper 
their polemics to the irritative quahty of warm milk To 
render the confusion even more confounding, they have bor- 
rowed enough statistics from the Mamst-Lenmist camp on 
the one side and the National Association of Alanufacturers 
on the other to assure the kmd of double-talk that encourages 
students to consign them and their books to that limbo where 
they cannot mterfere either with the students’ preconceived 
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notions or \nth their plans for the next week-end house-party. 
In short the»e w nters have used a perfect technique for the 
prevenaon of thinking and the prcservauon of the status quo 

In this work, however, we are pledged solely to the search 
for truth about crime and cmumals as it emerges from the 
study of human behavior We shall not, therefore, refram 
from topphng an idol or two if it stands m the way of our 
vision, and neither shall we employ the perversion of statistics 
which seeks to *‘prove’' a case about which "we have been col- 
lecGvelv prejudiced by every organ and mode of propaganda 
imaginable. 

What are the facis? 

The facts are these The prevailmg economy that obtams 
over most of the world is the important precipitant of crime, 
the prevailmg economy is also a powerful predisposant toward 
crime. 

Before we attempt to support the two facts just stated, it 
will be well to orient ourselves m the econoimc climate To 
do this. It IS necesary at least to state some of the contenuons 
of the opposing schools 

TTukc who wave the barmer for the econoimc causation of 
crime as all-raiportant start from the proposition that, hke 
all other phenomena in life and history, crime is econoiracally 
detemuned They seek to show capitalism as a kmd of practice 
which by and large creates a labonng class upon whose toil 
society is founded, and which operates unceasingly to m- 
crease the volume of misery among the workmg, labonng 
masses They argue that, under capitalism, real wages are 
forced lower and lower, and this declme m real wages in tom 
forces the hvmg standard to a lower level. They pomt out 
that it is to the advantage of those who benefit from this 
feature of the economy (the capitalists) to hold and to keep 
the great mass at this level, that thereby they insure greater 
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profits to themselves and create a situation of insecunty which 
operates to their benefit They also refer to class stratifica- 
tion, the breakmg up of humankmd mto groups which cohere 
out of self-interest and for mutual support, and which are 
naturally antagonisnc toward each other. This is the class 
struggle, m which everyone takes part Societ^’^ is thus seen as 
m a perpetual state of mtemal warfare As a product of capital- 
ism, a number of psychological attitudes are supposed to 
accrue to the mdividual, dependmg upon his class and his 
“condmonmg ” If he is a member of a controlling capitalistic 
group, he IS a champion of private property, a natural despoiler 
and exploiter of his fellow man, an adherent to the thesis that 
mdividual effort can achieve the miracle either of status or of 
monexary success— perhaps of both If he belongs to the middle 
class, he seeks to emulate the atntudes of the class above and 
to support It chiefly because he is bhnded by the staggering 
possibility that the system provides a means whereby he, too, 
may become one of the chosen. And if he is one of the huge 
workmg or laboring mass, he is monvated (unless he has been 
perverted by propaganda from above) by a natural revolu- 
tionary zeal for collectivism, for progress, for freedom from 
bondage. Moreover, these same spokesmen for economic de- 
termimsm play a pitdess searcliLght upon the products of 
capitalism. They pomt the accusing finger at the by-products 
of this economic tyranny the miserable slum with its crowd- 
ing, its dearth of hygiemc facilities and plethora of occupants, 
the lack of education and the positive demal of opportunity 
for higher culture to die masses of men, the improper care for 
growing children which results undo: such circomstances, 
the emphasis upon mdividuahsm and selfishness that saps the 
ethical and moral roots of a culture vsuth high pretensions, the 
social parasitism among both the very rich and the dole-grub- 
bing poor, the relentless conduct of industry for personal 
profit at the expense of the health and sanity of those who 
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operate and attend the machines, the stranglmg of all noble, 
high-purposed, beneficent, altruistic attitudes, and the sub- 
stituaon for them of egoistic, vain, and self-seekmg impulses. 
And then they mdict certam natural elements mthm the 
capitalist economy, and to these directly attribute cnmmal 
behatior unemployment, and its psychic effects of depres- 
sion doubt, and diSgust, centralization of dependent groups 
into slum areas, where attitudmal contagion is more than 
likely and where energy-divertmg techniques are limited, 
great economic crises, cycles, seasonal swmgs, makmg for m- 
security and forever projecting the image of misery and 
w'ant, w’ars and imperiahstic ventures for trade outlets and 
access to raw' materials, the mstabihty of the mdividual budget 
and the attendant anxiety over accident, disease, and old age, 
the rapidity of price rises as contrasted wnth the slowness of 
w'age mcreases Of such a nature is the argument of this group. 

On the other side of this ideological fence are those who 
argue that the role w'hich economics plays m crime is a 
minimal one, that it is simply one factor among many. Such 
persons are usually defenders of the capitalist S37stem of 
economy They argue, first of all, that their opponents are 
pilmg all their social eggs m a single basket, and they object to 
this pracnce, claiming it is a betrayal of reason and scientific 
method to explain everythmg by a smgle rule of thumb. The 
accusanons they answer by pomting out that the bulk of the 
poverty-stricken do not commit crimes, and that if the de- 
cners of capitalism are an)rwhere near correct, this should 
not be so. Hence, they thmk that other factors, too, enter mto 
causanon. Moreover, they quote chapter and verse to testify 
that capitalism has operated everywhere to improve the hving 
standards, to mcrease wages steadily And they think to chnch 
this point by showing that durmg the twenties, a period of 
rampant prosperity, m spite of near total employment, the 
crime rate reached new and fabulous levels. So far as the sys- 
tem m itself is concerned, they are mdined to be aorpressivelv 
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apologetic They admit that some employers are “bad,” un- 
sympathetic, egotistical, and selfish, but they pomt with pride 
at the many evidences of paternal concern of such “noble 
figures” as the Fords, Hersheys, Rockefellers, to name but a 
few. They also claim that •R'ldiout the profit drive, men would 
be lackmg m imnative, that bold and adventuresome spirits 
would not anse, that progress would be stifled if a man could 
not work for personal gam They even admit a certam amount 
of necessary evil as inherent m the system of capital economy, 
but they deny that the evils are important enough to condemn 
the entire ^’stem. Another argument of which Ae debaters on 
this side are fond is the one m which they- reveal that even 
comfortably fixed, sometimes very wealthy, people become m- 
volved m cnmmal activity, provmg thereby that there is more 
behmd crime than economic want and privation 

Now one of the most curious features of this debate be- 
tween the accusers and defenders of capitalism as it relates to 
crime is that both discount— when they do not entirely reject 
—the only available source of information regardmg its role. 
The mclmers toward socialism denounce the high crane rate 
in capimhstic countries, the defenders of the capitalistic sys- 
tem hotly counter that the economics of capitalism are not 
solely responsible for this Then the champions of individual- 
ism fixate the Russian experiment and wnth pardonable de- 
lict seize upon the fact that under Soviet rule the crime rate, 
especially among juveniles, has soared— and this under condi- 
tions which presumably avoid the hazards of capitalism. To 
this the sodahsts answer (i ) that the Soviet Union has not yet 
achieved socialism, ( 2 ) has had to expend most of her en^gy 
m planning and preparing for the great war and therefore 
coifld not attack ^e problon in full force. 

While the debaters are locked m a struggle which has in 
actuahty been taken from thor hands and entrusted to mortar 
fire, i6-mch naval guns, diplomatic mtrigue, picket hues. 
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policemen's clubs, and ballot boxes, certam relationships be- 
tween economics and crime (and law-breaking) have been 
worked out by invesagators A few are here presented as m- 
dicati\ e of the wav much objectn e research mto the problem 
has proceeded The methods of research rather than the con- 
clusions (which are subject to considerable vananon depend- 
ing on the onie, place, sampling used, and even upon the m- 
dnidual characteristics of the investigators themselves) are of 
the greatest mterest to the smdent of cnmmology- 

There are about four chief W'avs or methods by which it has 
been hoped to measure the relauon^up between selected eco- 
nomic factors and cnme. 

( i) By the study of tiade cycles and conmctions A general 
correlative trend has been worked out which w^ould seem to 
mdicate that when commodity prices mcrease, crime mcreases, 
that m periods of depression, by and large, crime increases, 
that in penods of prosperity the types of cnme that mcrease 
are those classed as wolent or against persons, and those 
popularly attnbutable to (or somehow mvolved with) alco- 
holic excess Such data as result from these studies are obviously 
inadequate They constitute more than anything else an m- 
dictment of the hypotheses from which the studies proceed. 
They do not distinguish between law-breakmg and crime, 
they reveal nothing about the kinds of people who comimt 
the ofFenses; and they lump mto a single heap all oifenses 
under a blanket rubric (like crimes vs property), ignormg 
the differences between offenses which may be as disparate as 
filching a postage stamp and embezzling a sum equ^ to the 
naaonal debt of, say, Finland Moreover, such research leaves 
out of account the economic and social status of the particn- 
pants m the prohibited activities. The seriousness of this 
omission cannot be overrated, for it is a commonplace of 
our someiy that the likelihood of arrest, conviction, and de- 
tennon is far greater for a destitute offender than for one with 
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ready cash (or connecaons) to buy his way out of trouble or 
hire someone to do it for him And, agam, it must be con- 
sidered that the economically powerful make the laws, w^hich 
are mtended to support and protect them and their mterests. 
Therefore, apart from the restrictions on sheer robber barony 
which have been imposed on the economically (and hence 
every other way) powerful only recently, the laws of our 
land are directed toward the mamtenance of the powerful in 
power Finally, many laws by their very own dehmtions im- 
mediately exclude the probabihty of offenders against them 
ongmatmg from any odier than the lower economic group, as 
wimess the regulations govermng employee conduct duniig 
the heyday of the W P A , while others, on the other hand, 
confine offenses to die upper economic classes as, for instance, 
do the Securities Ekchai^e Commission regulations So that 
any “proof*, for or against the econonuc factor as a causal 
agent in cnme, must be most carefully weighed when it re- 
sults from this way of mvestigadon. 

(2) By the comparison of seasonal fluctuations 'with crime 
ratei Handling data m dus manner shows that there is a 
lessening of crimes vs property in warmer months wndi a 
parallel perceptible nse m crimes vs persons as the w'eather 
grows hot At the same time it is characteristic of our 
economy that, as the weather grows colder, layoffs and un- 
emplo)nnent due to the abandonment of outdoor projects 
and trades increase The anachronism m this economic by- 
product is that this occurs at a time when economic need m 
terms of basal reahties grows more urgent and prrasmg, and 
that prices tend to nse as the temperature falls Again we find 
the same research fallacies m such propositions the person- 
ahdes of the offenders are left out of account, the laws apply- 
ing to property are discnmmatory, law-breaking and cnme 
are used mterchangeably 

(3) By the study of the occupations of convicted persons. 
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The approach bv such a method as tius tries to classify typical 
offenses as more hkelv to be committed by mdividuals m cer- 
tain. trades or specialized umcs of the economic structure 
Thus It has been shown that i^ncultural workers, seamen, 
and miners are more often conzicted of property damage, 
sexual offenses, and arson, than of any other “crimes”, sadors 
and soldiers swell the ranks of those convicted of rape and per- 
sonal violence, skilled workers and commercial employees 
indulge hea\dv m acquisitive trespasses Investigations along 
these hnes bend over backwards to “prove’ that it is not the 
occupanon itself which is an mfluence on enme, but that 
opportumties for committing certem types of crimes are more 
likely to be present m some occupations than in others A pre- 
tense of reason is loaned to arguments of this type by the 
circular redundancy of such propositions as, “bank embezzlers 
are usually employed m banfo.” At any rate, it is a rare study 
which even pretends to mvestigate the kmds of people who 
enter certam occupanons, their adjustments to such assign- 
ments, and the monvations which encourage them to engage 
upon specific “crimes.” 

Sheing the same cake a somewhat different way are the re- 
searches which mdicate that the unskilled laborers are repre- 
sented m the figure for total offenses by a higher mathematical 
symbol than other “classes”, that certam commercial types 
contnbute more heavily than others, and that because both 
of these are found more frequently in populous areas, the 
crane rate of cities is thereby considerably greater than that 
of rural, or at least less densely inhabited, regions. To stop at 
this— which is what almost all such projects do— is to con- 
tribute nothing to knowledge of the kmd we are seeking. 

(4) By tmjestigations of the ecommne status of comneted 
persons Efforts along these hnes come up with such aug^ust 
and revelatory announcements as; for example, that lower 
economic groups contribute, m proportion to the population. 
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a greater number of convictions than other segments In addi- 
tion to the variables we have aheadv mdicated, such as per- 
sonahty, iaw’-breakmg as distmguished from crime, and others 
—all of which must be taken mto account no matter what 
phase of the crime vis-a-vis the economic order relationship is 
to be studied— the glaring reahaes of our social and cultural 
settmg must also be given a proimnent share, statistically or 
otherwise, m reaching concluaons It must be recognized that 
the mdigent and even the marginal groups toward the lower 
end of the middle classes cannot afford adequate legal talent, 
lack pohtical pull, have no comeback, and are unable to pay 
fines Moreover, they even present themselves (by the ap- 
pearance of poverty and the psychological overlay of fear, m- 
secunty, even excessive humihtj') m a manner suited only to 
evoke hostile reactions m a courtroom, where the assorted per- 
sonnel from the mighty judge to the pohtical footballs mf estmg 
any court of law as flunkies and hangers-on are imbued with 
fierce and irrational prejudices against the poor and with a 
haunting sense of guilt which hides under vmdictive bias. 

The futihty of such research is apparent to those who ap- 
proach the problem as observers of human behavior- But there 
IS another way of viewmg enme m the prevailing economy, a 
way which takes mto account not only the harsh actuahnes 
of the time and place m which the activities transpire, but also 
the humamty behmd them 

As a psychologist your author is incompetent to pass judg- 
ment on an economic ^stem as such But as a scientist whose 
concern is with the effects of economics and other aspects of 
life upon behavior, he is qualified to ^press the opmion that 
no form of economy yet evolved satisfactorily meets the needs 
of the people it touches to the extent that it does not directly 
precipitate crime (among other things) or predispe^e toward 
cnmmal behavior. This is as true of capitalism as it is of state 
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sociahsm. communism, technocracy, the Townsend Plan, or 
what not All of them are founded upon a poor psychology, or 
fail entirelv to take psvchologv into account One would 
almost think each had been formulated in a different umverse. 
inhabited bv mghtmansh creatures who only remotely re- 
semble men and w omen and children Hie socialistic (or the 
communistic) form disregards, as an example, some of the 
basic monvational considerations such as compention, the 
need for accumulatmg the symbolic trappmgs and displayable 
evidence of whatever form of success is fashionable, and is 
untrue to some facts which can be observed m almost any 
nursery It also makes the fundamental mistake of emphasizmg 
(m the words of Phihp ^^Vhe) ‘ goods instead of good”, and 
while it condemns the materialism of capitalist culture, it it- 
self IS based upon what it considers mexorable laws embracing 
dynamics of materials which leave basic human quahties out 
of account It de-emphasizes and emasculates the role of emo- 
tion and life-history m individual human affairs. The psychol- 
o§y upon which it is based an^e in the dusty laboratories of 
Europe where philosophers, recently turned psychologists, 
pauistakmgly plotted the effects of numberless umts of physi- 
cal eiqienence upon the skm and its contents. A rebirA and 
resurrection came when from Russia went forth the celebrated 
notions of Pavlov and his “conditioned reflex” theas, and die 
supreme climax was capped with the behaviorism of John 
AVatson in the Umted States. These ideas and their impbca- 
tions soared and flamed for a time like Roman candles, eventu- 
ally to fall to eardi to occupy a less impressive and more 
modest niche m psychological science Yet, for a time, they 
loaned experimental backup to die economic theories of 
socialism Their repudiation m part is good evidence of our 
statement that despite the claims of ardent devotees of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalm, the psychology of hnman behavior does not 
wholly substantiate their views This, however, is not to say 
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that socialism and psychology are completely mcompatible, 
only that certam tenets of sociahsm are not m accord with the 
more basic facts of behavior 

Capitalism, too, especially tiie form of it which is practised 
m the Umted States, is lU-founded psychologically, and to 
Its madequacies we shall devote more space than we have 
assigned to its only senous challenger among economic forms. 
This we must do because it is the prevailmg economy m this 
country, and as such deserves the closest attention m any sur- 
vey of crime. 

Crime as we have defined it is “natural” to an economy of 
the kmd we m this country encounter, chiefly because the 
system is so constituted as to make higher and greater demands 
upon the organisms, die mdividuals, who compose the nation 
than they are capable of meeting The economy, m other 
w'ords, IS of such a nature as to present, at every turn and 
almost daily, such precipitating circumstances as are capable 
of touchmg off behavional responses fallmg m the class of 
crimes This it does, while at the same time neglecting to pro- 
vide adequate moral or amtudinal safeguards which could be 
mcorporated mto the personahty m sufficient numbers or 
strength to preclude criminal action More exphady, the 
economics of capitalism is inadequate to the basal needs and 
impulsions of the bulk of humans it affects either direcdy or 
mdireedy The capitalist economy is one of frustrations, 
hungers, wants, dissatisfactions, and m this psychological sense 
It is m monstrous opposition to the kmd of creature man is 
The fact of cnimnal behavior (among other kmds of behavior) 
can m part be accounted for by certain marked and unavoid- 
able particulars of capitalism m the Umted States. The pre- 
vailing economy is so constituted as to create desires which 
can be fulfilled or satisfied in only a minority of mdividuals, 
leaving a residue of unrewarded striving and frustration among 
the many For the creation of such desires, capitalism depends 
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mainlv upon the awakening of aims and longmgs completely 
foreign to psvcnological jdulnsm and hence it is to its ad- 
vantage to contain the gicat masses in virtual infancy, which 
IS to sav depcndcncv and ignorance Its smgle criterion of 
successful Iivmj; is the amassing of goods, all of which have 
only hniited use, and most of which are especially designed to 
give but transitory pleasure. Hence even m the accumulation 
of materials, there is no security and no permanence Desires 
are falsely created but mide to adhere to the personahty by 
wcldmg them as firmly as possible to basal impulsions and 
needs So, for instance, most adverosing has as its end the 
igmnon of sevaal impulsions or, more properly, die awaken- 
mg of sevual responses. In order to create a market for it, the 
product IS hnked with a sevual need The infantile wish for 
recogmnon and prestige and elevation above one’s fellows is 
similarly treated Xow this would not— except in a larger 
sense— be so bad if most people could still the artificially 
created appetite, or could sansK’ the need But by the very 
nature of the si’stem only a certam percentage of the popula- 
tion can ever reach such a happy state, and such is our knowl- 
edge of how' to play upon the mynad-keyed motivational m- 
strument that no matter how OTeat an amount of wealth col- 
lects under the hand of any person, all his needs cannot be 
satisfied In any case, there has never yet been mvented a hp- 
snek or girdle, a necktie or undershirt, a perfume or perambu- 
lator, w'hich would turn a drone into a queen Yet hand m 
hand with the system’s wholc-cloth creation of wants, and 
even conadering the hollowness and emptiness of the ma- 
terial forms invented to snll such wants, goes the miserable 
compamon-piece of desue—friKtration Most persons m whom 
the needs are au^ened cannot satisfy diem because they lack 
the material wherewithal to effect a purchase They have, at 
this stage, been aroused m the very deeps of theu bemgs id has 
been awakened and clamoroudy besieges ego, which in tnm 
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has recourse to its deflective devices Outward evidence of 
the involvement of ego sometimes is recognizable as the ‘ sour 
grapes” reaction, as Ae uninformed and chaotic kmd of radi- 
calism, as compulsive behavior with the end m view of driving 
forward to the amassmg of wealth, or as one of numerous 
other forms of reaction WTien this occurs under conditions 
where ego is unsuccessful, frustration mounts and toms to 
aggression A conflict is then precipitated betw'^een id and 
superego, with the primitive pcKonahty component doggedly 
determmed upon satisfaction and superego either implement- 
mg id s demands upon ego or opposmg them If superego has 
been properly nurtured and proportioned, and if ego is 
obdurate, a conflict which is worked out ‘lutthm the per- 
sonahty ensues If, however, superego is ill-formed and ego is 
permeable, the result is often cnme, smce id exercises a de- 
cisive efFect upon ego, and as we have already pomted out, it 
IS ego which commits cnme. 

For most people the efforts of ego to obtam satisfaction for 
the wants which a capitalist economy creates are doomed to 
failure It requires money to satisfy such wants Money is 
most difEcult to obtain, and there aie only a handful of very 
undepoidable ways m which a lot of money can be obtamed 
without prolonged effort. So we are in the presence of an 
economic system which, because of its nature, acts as a pre- 
cipitant toward crime, neuTTOis, and psychosis by holding 
out temptations with one hand and denying satisfaction with 
the other. In short it precipitates an internal struggle which, 
depending iqion the Iffe-hiscory of the organism and its pre- 
di^iosition, may result m cnme For most people, the capi- 
talistic economy, whether they realize it or not, k an almost 
contmuously frustrating one 

Even if much of what has already been said were an exag- 
geration, the prevailing economy is open to cnticism by a 
psychologist— and is viewed as a decided precipitant of cnme 
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by a criimnolc^ist— for the reason that its competitire nature 
makes impossible demands upon those who possess inadequate 
eqmpment or abihtv The goals which are set before each 
child, often while it is still in the cradle, are fantastic and 
completely beyond the reach of the ma)ont\»^ of the people. 
Yet these children are imbued with an undue fervor of ambi- 
tion bv our schools and by our press 
The most difficult fact for man m a capitalist society to 
realize is that he, hke millions upon milhons of his fellows, is 
a rather ordinarv and prosaic person Dynamically regarded, 
what occurs is that all our ideals under capitalism are directed 
upon the mamtenancc of cradle megalomania. TTie ego only 
rarely has a chance for real insight, for the settmg up of an 
ideal which wtU mclude— and will be relatively content with— 
a knowledge of mediocrity So it comes as a shock to most 
people to have to merge with the mass and to be buned beneath 
the proteern'e obscurity of the majority But the hauntmg 
prcwpect of indinduabty gnaws at the vitals of almost all of 
us, and contentment with the apherdom that is our umversal 
fate IS rare Heremhes a reason for crime And, for those whose 
limitanons are even more serious, a conjBict so generated makes 
them a ready prey of those unscrupulous mtelhgaices m whom 
the dnve for prestige is unchecked by even a rudimentary 
sympathy for the common cause. They cannot adjust in any 
other manner than crime, for the promptmgs of id are tm- 
baired by an ego that contains as its id^ a mirror-image of 
these sdfsame id wants. The sheer wastefulness of such an 
economic order is pomted up by the mabdity of the system to 
provide a place for the superendowed Even he of high ability, 
unless chance singles him out, is foredoomed to waste his 
talents;, to be demed die flowenng and fulfillment of his 
abibties, in the endless struggle to keep his body supplied with 
the requirements for life Yet, as if m bold advertisement of 
its guilt, the system rewards the down, the baseball hero, and 
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die movie queen far beyond die mathemadcal comprehension 
of most of us In tiuth, we have turned mto a nation of parents 
whose highest hope of salvation hes m producing all-Amencan 
ends so that they and we can realize private utopias through 
the endorsement of cigarettes and breakfast foods. 

The prevaihng economy, which is an integral element of 
our culture, further is of such a nature that it contains condi- 
nons which lead to margmal acuvmes diat he on the border- 
land of the prohibited Thus only the mmutest environmental 
push, the merest hazard or temptation, is required to thrust the 
mdividual over the edge In times of stress, the surrender to 
the pnmitive need is, needless to say, implemented from the 
environment, and it is perhaps at this point that some of the 
more “fancy” theories of crimmahty by association and 
imitation are fruitful exphcatory concepts The economy of 
capitalism demands a sort of “Sunday-oid^y” morahty wherem 
by mutual agreement the whole moral code is m abeyance and 
“anythmg goes” for six days of each wxek In our country the 
by now thoroughly discredited and regretted Prohibition era 
abetted such an attitude But this sad period m our history 
serves as a contmual remmder that there exists a broad expanse 
of service and supply which flourishes under the mdividudisnc, 
only moderately controlled and conuuned economy This is 
the socio-economic fringe which by centrifugal action has 
been thrust out from the commumty but nevertheless battens 
upon it by providmg shoddy substitutes for wanted goods and 
services which the economic system demes wholesale to the 
participants By now some of these marginal occupations have 
become ventable institutions, viz. pawnshops, night clubs, road 
houses, bars, tourist cabins, gambhng jomts, brothels Like 
Solomon Grundy, they are bom anew each Monday But for 
our purposes it is important only to pomt out that they are but 
one brief step removed from what is at least legally beyond 
the pale. This hmterland has a Tiffany ghtter but only a 
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Woohvorth \ahie It attracts the frustrated and the needful 
who throng to it m the happy execration of surcease or of 
realizanon of secret wishes Its pro\ en inadequacy, except for 
the mentallv enfeebled a contnbutory precipitant to enme 
And as for tho^e n no cater to the trumped-up wants and the 
ballooned needs, they are perhaps even more tTilnerable than 
others Moreen cr, k>t the reader forget, this wide band of 
sertice and supply is but one of the artificial creations of a 
capitalist economy The list of other enterprises, “professions,” 
and employments u hich hat e no really sohd and secure base 
m the economy is almost endless These include the middle- 
men, the in-betu eeners, and the fashion-bom amsans and 
dealers These people are of necessity insecure m their occupa- 
tions and consequently are at the mercy of every economic 
breeze They live always on the thm edge of disaster Popular 
pressure and sometimes legislative whim make them law- 
breakers. as we have seen, sometunes they are precipitated 
mto crime by the failure of an ego to resist mvasion by the 
acute wants ’« hich the environment presents 
The capitalist economy is one which naturally produces a 
gkrmgly unequal distnbution of w^ealth and foments luter- 
class strife It is bolstered by an understandable imperative to 
contain each segment of society mdependendy of all others, 
and Its aim is to discourage the principle of “in unity there is 
stxei^th” from obtanung an ideological foothold among die 
broad masses. With realism and purpose it therefore seeks to 
maintam itself by a type of education designed to discourage a 
true co mmun ity spirit It is questionable— and a most pro- 
vocative speculation— whether the system could survive for a 
generation if it did not foster its preachments and propositions 
in the schools and m the churdies It has crowded people mto 
slums and mdustnal suburbs, it has held the means of produc- 
tion to be of more value than human life, it has permitted the 
almost unimpeded growth of economic rackets— such as bor- 
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rowing and installment plans— which lend a transitory colora- 
tion to existence and Lrmg withm impermanent proximity 
the mirage but not the reality of sansfacaon. 

The mdictments that we have made thus far are not in- 
tended to do more than highlight the madequacies of the pre- 
vaihng economv from a purely psixhological point of view m 
order to help us understand the persons and problems which 
arc of immediate concern m this book. Rewarded from the 
\Tewpoint of the specialist m human behavior, the system 
leaves much to be desired That this is perhaps dimly perceived 
by people who are not students of behavior is indicated by the 
steadily dechnmg birthrate (except m wartime) m capitalist 
counmes such as England and the Umted States This bespeaks 
an over-aU response to frustration among parents and a gea- 
eral unwilhngness to expose offsprmg to the same insecurities, 
anxieties, and fears that they have experienced It further m- 
dicates a need for new values— a topic that vitU engage us 
presently And, finally, it must be admitted that full personahty 
development, especially among women, is demed all but a 
handful m our society So we are, o\^Tng m part to the 
economy under which we hve, a civilization of as yet untapped 
and unreahzed potentiahties 

The prevailing economy acts to precipitate crime by con- 
fronting mdividuals with problems which are evocative of 
dormant infantde situations of denial, anxiousness, fear, m- 
secunty, and frustration In infancy and childhood these 
problems were met by typical behavior adjustments mvolving 
retreat, aggression, appropriation, and other modes of be- 
havior, and such adjustments may become the themes of later 
life as well if the proper arcumstantial constellation is present. 
Situationally defce^ the economy is both deprivative and 
pumtive, while the persons whom it affects are stnvmg for 
satisfaction and reward Cnme, then, can be and very often is 
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precipitated by the econom}' In these instances, as the follow- 
ing case illustrates, it is a patterned response touched off by a 
feature of the economic circumstances which prevail 

The facts about E U that appear on die record do not shed 
much hght on him as an indmdual, nor do thcv explain whv he 
comnutted the act for \ihich he serred a very long sentence 
These facts show him to be the second son of a familv of eight 
children bom to parents who had cmigiatcd from Holland in the 
dghnes of the last centurs F U was bom in 1895 and grew’ up 
in what appeared to outsiders at Last to be a stable home Ebs 
father was a pattern maker, a h^hlv skilled artisan who w’as 
regularly employed The old man was a rather philosophical type, 
he -was content to leave the praencal matteis of the household to 
his eneigetic wife, and to spend his time after workmg hours 
with his pipe, a mug of ale. and a chat with odier habitues of the 
comer sdoon. E s mother, on the contraiy, was a buxom and 
vigorous person who had never tjuite got used to her husband's 
slovenly wavs and who was never without a scrab brush, a broom, 
a pot^ or a needle m her hands. 

E attended the city schools where he w'as noted as an alert, 
rather eager, and very canons boy His teachers thought his 
appetite for knowledge most unusu^ and remarked on the wav 
he w’ould seize upon each new bit of information After com- 
pleting the grades, he enrolled in one of the early vocational 
schools. Here he maintained the same high scholastic standards 
and was graduated at sixteen w'ldi many prizes and honors He 
unmediat^y secured a job wnh a manufacturer of engineering 
equipment and enrolled in evenii^ classes m an engineenng col- 
lege In 1915, when he was twenty, he managed to enhst m the 
French Army; when our country entered the w’ar he was trans- 
ferred to his own wnth a heutenant's commission E served 
with a dKtmcQon that won him two decorations and a promotion 
on the field He was superficially wounded twice, the last time 
shordy before the Anmsdce Rather than return to the States 
upon his release hrom the hospital, E. secured a discharge abroad 
and an assignment by an American manufacturer of agricoltural 
eqmpment to sell macbmery m Europe The next few years he 
spent traveUing about the continent In Italy he met an American 
Red Cross worker whom he married after a brief courtship 
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E and his wife letumed to their native land m 1924 E had 
made considerable money and wranted to strike out for himself. 
Accordmglv, he resigned his position and mth his brother as a 
partner organized a firm to compete with his old employers He 
had a number of happv inspirations so far as designs and improve- 
ments m effimencv were concerned, and his firm started makmg 
money nght away Like most men at that time E mvested a 
large share of his funds in the stock market and for a while en- 
joyed, on paper, a miUionaire’s state With the great crash of 
1929, E w^as wiped out In an effort to redeem his pledges, and 
in other mampulanons, his busmess and personal mterests and 
property all went down the chute The year 1930 found him a 
broken-spinted draughtsman workmg for a low*^ salary in a 
small concern Late m 193 1 this outfit went out of business 
In the sprmg of 1932, E attempted to hold up a movmg picture 
theater box office m broad daylight on the streets of a Mid- 
western city There was some gunplay but no one was hurt For 
this attempt at armed robbery, E was given a long sentence 
Such is the outhne of the tale Behind it rests a wodd of psycho- 
logical data lhat the observer wmild never have suspected 
E and his older brother had alw^ays been rivals The eldest 
child resented E and strove to dominate him m every situation 
They were always engaged in competition at home for parental, 
especially maternal, favor. Apparently the brother was not only 
the stronger but also the more physically attractive of the two, 
and it w’as he who won out every time E could gain s)rmpafhy 
or comfort or attention only when he was hurt, or when he had 
scored a major tnumph. He loved school because he had no 
rivals and could “feel free”, also because he could identify -with 
his teachers and wdth historical characters Intellectually he was 
superior to his brother, and the curiosity of which his teachers 
spoke was only a means whereby he could fashion a weapon 
with which to vanqukih his brother 
This theme of sffiling rivalry— to use the apt phrase of David 
Levy— was the prime motivant in E’s life. An entire volume 
would be required to treat it adequately m this one case alone 
Suffice for us to know that it was this ancient conflict wdiich was 
touched off and mobilized by the economic reverses wduch E 
met Not mdnded m the official record is the fact that even m 
their business rdations the brothers contmued their rivalry (or at 
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least E considered their rclation'^hip one of nvalrv). E was de- 
tennined to outdo his brother and indeed, haa patromzinglv of- 
fered him a partnei'jhip m the Lu'^ines*; He even claims he “cut 
him m on the royalties from some of m\ patents Of the two, 
E was the one who had plunged the nvue hta\ilv on the maiket 
At the nsk of making the case appear fantastic, one could almost 
say that there was something puiposeful m the nun which E’s 
speculation brought to the parmcrship But the brothei survived 
As a matter of fact, he returned to his old position with an ad- 
vertising firm and sutfered not greadv from the economic 
debacle 

A ptKtscnpt to this hastv review of a case wduch illustrate 
the precipitanng role of the prevailmg economv is added bv 
the notanon that E had been persuaded by his wife to ask his 
brother to obtain a job for him This request was made over 
the telephone on the evemng before the attempted holdup The 
brother m\ited E and his wife to dinner the next night so that 
the matter could be discussed E recalls rfiat his wife remarked 
‘*what a shame it was ' that E had to W’ear the same shabby smt 
each time his brother saw hun 

It is most unportant that, especially where the economy 
pla)^ a role m extralegal behavior, enme be distinguished 
sharply from simple law-breakmg. This can readily be ac- 
compli^ed by bearing in mind that m instances of the latter, 
the personaltty of the offender geneidly does not psrtictpate 
in the action, ts in fact foreign to it. 

The prevailing economy very oft«i is also a predi^osant 
toward crime in that it makes directly for those con^dons 
under which it is imposdble for a developing individual to 
achieve wholesome personaHty matoradon and integradon 
Hie teeming shim resulting drom the haphazard crowding of 
«:onoimcally dependent groups into circuinscribed areas, 
the consequent lack of privacy, the harassment of daily life, 
the dreary enslavonent to a narrow task— these affect the 
parents, color die atmosphere of the home, make for endless 
opportumaes for traumanzarion of the young, and m all 
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provide a mentally nnhygiemc cbmate for the growing child 
And diis IS the harvest he carries widi him mto later Me, and 
thus the pattern of frustranon and dissatisfaction is perpetu- 
ated. In cases such as the one below the economy has pre- 
disposed toward cnme, but it does not stop there- it has also 
laid the groundwork for personahty aberration to the nth 
CTeneration 

O 


N T was a slum product When he 'U’as diree his family mi- 
grated fiom Poland and established themselves m a large e^em 
aty m a community of then compatriots ^ho had preceded 
them This was in an mdustrial area, crowded, begnmed, odorifer- 
ous, and sprawling There were no playgrounds, no places of 
amusement other than saloons, cheap dive^ gambling jomts, a 
couple of burlesque houses, and many poolrooms 'Ae section 
was dominated by the pohdcal w-aidheeler w’ho w-orked hand-m- 
glove with the gangs that sprang np on every street comer The 
commumty was further tom by racial strife in one directioii, re- 
hgious mtolerance m another, and divided again cross-sectionally 
by social cliques wuthin each group 
N’s parents w^ere illiterate m English, confused by the life 
around them and bewildered by havmg their preemigration 
dreams vanish m the sank and rubble of the reality that urged 
Itself upon their senses daily They w^ere at the mercy of every 
economic iH-wind, and existence was for them a succession of 
heart-rendmg straggles The family of six children and the two 
adults were crowded into a three-room tenement There wias no 
privacy, no peace, no chance for aloneness or relaxation. The 
children were forced mto the streets for play, which became a 
more imwholesome than healthful occupation !N attended school 
m the neighborhood and made fair progress, but there too he 
and all his fellows were regarded snobbi^y by their teachers 
N reports that he was sent home on one occasion because the 
teacher “could not stand my smelL” 

N’s imoation into sex came early. He not only observed his 
parents while they were occupied wnth it, especially on diose 
occasions when his father w'as drank and would force his atten- 
tions on the mother regardles of the presence of the children, 
but, in additton, watched a woman m an adjoining apartment who 
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earned on a brisk trade to eke ont her familv income It was cus- 
tomar\ for most of the childtcn of the neighborhood to view 
these proceedings from a \antage point acioss the alley- More- 
over, X was intimate with at least one of his sisters in childhood 

All of these things acted to traumatize the personalitt’^ of N, 
to preclude for him the possibilitx* of satisfactory personahty 
integration Fgo de\ elopment was pool and inadequate he could 
not formulate the kind of Ego Ideal that would g^ivc his life the 
direction and the aims he needed to Ine in any commumty but 
the one mto w hieh he w as bom, he could never introject a proper 
societal image for superego maturation WTiat he did absorb 
were amrades and patterned responses that were, if anythmg, 
guarantees of a hfe m crime 

N drifted from one gang to another He w'as arrested almost 
once each \ear from his nmth to his fomteenth biitiiday. Each 
time he was pnibated to his parents or given a suspended sentence 
These offenses w ere usually gang affairs and N w*as appiehended 
mainly because he w as unable to run as fast as his fellow^s Soon 
after his fourteenth birthday, N was implicated in a theft from 
a warehouse He was sent to a reform school, where he remained 
unnl he w as eighteen Upon release, he returned to the home of 
his parents His father secured him a job m a local imll, but N 
was soon fired from this when it was discovered that he was 
steahng and selhng company-owmed eqmpment N. then jomed 
the “poolroom and street-comer brigade ” He w^as inadequately 
developed, psychologically unresourceful, malmtegrated, predis- 
posed toward crime by the conditions of his birth and rearmg So 
X 's story from here on out is a common tale to be encountered 
bdimd any barred wandow*^ It ended— for a time at least— wuth his 
arrest for a theft from the mails It wuU, without doubt, be taken 
up agam when his six-year sentence has expired 

We have surveyed the part the prevailmg economy plays 
m crime To us it does not appear as a “cause” of crime or as 
the Miurce of “causes ” In our view it acts rather to precipitate 
cnminal behavior or to predispc^e toward such activity- We 
have found that the basis for our mdictment of the capitalist 
economy is that it is p^chologically unsmted to the l^d of 
creature man is and that it is an inadequate and hoice a pun- 
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ishmg, depnvmg, frustrating one This is not unique with 
capitalism, however, smce it appears that no economy yet 
offered to man has been satisfactory from the psychological 
pomt of view’ 

To look upon the prevailmg economy with its products 
and by-products as both a precipitant (m some cases) and a 
predisposant (m others) is to take the first step m explainmg 
why all persons who are adversely affected by the economy do 
not commit crime, and why some who are adversely affected 
attempt adjustments through other behavior forms In the 
majority of instances, the hazards and contradictions of the 
economy evoke patterns of behavior datmg back to a tune 
when the acaonal course mvolved performance-modes of 
aggression and appropriation The state of the ego, then, is 
the determining factor in the decision whether the individual 
wdl behave cmnmally But it is the economy which has pre- 
cipitated the conflict or predisposed toward it We shall find 
that a similar formulaaon obtains also when we review our 
topic m the reference-frame of the prevailing culture. 



13. Crime in the Prevailing 
Cultiure 


T he word cvlnife is one of those tyrannical collections of 
letters for which all manner of defimtions abound For ns 
It will mean the grand total of the ammdes, governing ideas, 
group monvanons, and common goals of all the elements con- 
tamed m a societv' It Mill mclude its mstirations, its traditions, 
its ivants, its dynamisms, its prejudices, and even its super- 
sdttons and fears. We have already described it as a coercive 
force m molding and shaping personahty, and have mtimated 
how it, m turn, is altered and influenced by mdividuals or 
groups Now we most regard it as a crime producer and 
precipitant. 

Any discussion of economy should lead naturally to an ex- 
amination of the culture it produces, for the economic tech- 
niques, purposes, and values rule the guidelines for those somal 
patterns and principles which the word culture seeks to ex- 
press So It is that the prevailing culture durecdy reflects the 
prevailing economy. In a very basic sense one may say diat 
the economy produces the culture, which it then uses as a tool 
for the creation and maintenance of a medium m which it can 
best operate Hence, the behavior patterns peculiar to a given 
culture revert to its fundamental economy. Here, as every- 
where, the relativity of phenomena is impressively apparent, 
and this makes it farther obvious that crime is not and cannot 
be aproduct of law. 
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If it IS trae that the prevailing economy is lU-smted to the 
nature of man and therefore foredoomed to precipitate crime 
or predispose toward it, then it remains correspondmgly true 
that the culture which stems from such an economy is similarly 
madequate, frustrative, and depnvative And unless one is 
hopelessly naive, mtellectuaUy perverted, or bhssfully bhnded 
to reahty, he can observ'e daily and with all his senses the 
truth of this proposition. The attitudes and goals screaming 
from every newspaper headhne, the uncmous or strident m- 
citement from every broadcast announcement, the wmdow 
displays, the advertisements, the pohncal pronouncements, the 
theater and the motion pictures— aU of these cry social havoc. 
As smdents of a w’ay of human behavior we cannot be content 
with the usual sociological techmques of describing the in- 
stitutions, social structures, and other elements of the culture 
m terms as esoteric and precisely stenie as black marls on an 
areal map or hnear scratchings on an ecological graph 

It K impossible either withm the scope of this volume or 
even of an average-sized hbrary to hold up the prevailing 
culture for an examination of all its countless aspects But we 
can fixate certain of the more obvious and perhaps significant 
componens for purposes illustrative of our chief concern 
with crime and criminals. 

An outstanding and unavoidable feature of the culture im- 
portant for cnmmological mquiry is the moral climate of the 
times Herem we are faced with an mconsistency which is a 
genume pesthouse, breeding conflict and making for those 
maladjustments to hfe that are so frequently expressed m the 
symptom we recognize as crime In our churches and schools 
we preach a so-called Judeo-Qinstian ethic, which on ex- 
amination and m practice proves to be a morality pamhiUy 
unsmted to modem life as it is prescribed by a capitalist 
economy. We elevate as conduct rules the utopian ethics of 
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the Sermon on the !Mount and the Ten Commandments almost 
from the moment of birth, vet if an mdividnal should take 
them seriously, and trv to live his bfe accordmg to them, he 
would not onlv be a complete failure m the eyes of the com- 
mumty, but he would, more tlian hkely, be sequestered sum- 
manly m the nearest hospital for the msane This dichotomy 
between preachment and practice has come to be an almost 
accepted part of our cultural code Parents unwittmgly and 
perhaps out of a sense of tradition breed a species of creature 
whose paramount accomplishment is the failure of one hand to 
know what the other is doing. Committed to the disapproval 
of falsifying, we consciouslv encourage Ivmg and exaggera- 
tion The child on leaving the birthday p^rty where he ate 
too much ice-cream and got sick, fell from his chair and 
bloodied his nose, had his eve almost gouged out by the elbow 
of his neighbor, is whipped soundly if he fails to thank his 
hostess “for a lovely tune ” The busmess man boasts to his 
family about the d^ls he has “pulled ofF,” schemes to evade 
declarmg his true income, and retains attorneys for the sole 
funcGon of finding loopholes m the law The much-vaunted 
free enterprise that is so reverenced is often merely freedom 
to cheat and to he. The “ethics’* of busmess is m truth some- 
times a set of conduct norms which are opposed to the best 
interest of the buyer And as if this were not sufficient, it is 
the churches which occasionally spread a velvet cloak to hide 
and nourish such admitted evds. Withm recent and painful 
memory" we have witnessed the blessmg of imperialistic 
campaigns, the sanctioning of rebellion against a popularly 
elected government, the protection of mtolerance, and evoi 
the condonanent of murder and brutahty Alany of our pubhc 
and private mstitutioiis are facades behmd which lurj^ the 
ciasKst materialism imaginable We boast of national chasaty 
and circuiiispa^tioiL, but certain surveys m the field of sex 
morality are so damning m thor implications that they have 
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been "withheld from the pre^ Monogamy is our behef, but 
polygamy is almost our practice Sobriety is our boast, but 
mebnaaon is almost our habit Tolerance is our brag, but 

O' 

discnnunation our common practice There is little consistency 
between preachment and practice. 

There is no question but that the moral values, the ethics, 
of contemporary society are ‘good ’ The difficulty is that 
they are impossible m practice Were we suddenly to give 
them more than hp service, governments would fall and the 
economy would collapse. They are hollow pretenses which 
are tragic and productive of much aberration from crime 
through frank insamty Unless a child is completely feeble- 
nunded, he must recognize the anachronisms, usually whil e he 
IS stdl in the home, or at the latest at die moment he leaves it 
D)mamically, this would mdicate that the image of society 
which IS mtrojected durmg infancy through the parents must 
of necessity be of such a nature as to form a superego forever 
fated to be without substance, and m futile opposition not only 
to basic trends, but also to reahty. We need seek no further 
for the elements of conffict It is probably very nearly true 
to observe that many of those who do not became criminals 
(or neurotic or psychotic) would do well to reflect that they 
have retamed their “punty” by coming to terms with du- 
plicity, deceit, and hypocrisy These are the quahaes chiefly 
in demand for succe^fol hving, they are the quahties our 
culture rewards with power and prestige. 

But we should pause to consider the fact that, bad as it is, 
the moral chmate is slowly changing as the economy under- 
goes its dialectically changing course, that, for instance, our 
sex morahty is not so flagr antly hypocritical as it was in 
Victorian tunes, that busmess ethics have improved over 
those of the feudal economy and even over those of the 
flagrant robber barony of post Cml War times Yet although 
hope abounds for the evolution of a culture that will not 
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predispose toward crime nor present situations precipitating 
cnnunosis, it remains a fact that these are just what our culture 
does now. 

Oebum has happily named a phenomenon that relates dis- 
tmcdv to the moral climate and mdeed to all aspects of 
culture He calls the ome-srap clapsmg between the develop- 
ment of material culture and unmatenal culture the culuiral 
lag that is. the ideas, amtudes, behavior modes and patterns 
tend to persist although the tangible reahties outrun them. 
Certainly this is ps\’chologically true and of importance in 
our studv Immigrants, for example, retam the abstract and 
behavioral patterns familiar to them although they have 
crossed the frontiers and oceans to new scenes. Children 
bring with them to adulthood the attitudes of infancy and 
the sediment of parental example and mjunction The super- 
ego, indeed, is for the most part archaic and outmoded when 
compared with reaht)'. Invention m commumcation and trans- 
portation especially tends to mcrease this lagging attribute of 
culture. And nowhere is the phenomoion so vividly demon- 
strable as It appears when one surveys modem material cul- 
ture and bala^es it against the essential psychology of man 
Throughout its early histoiy the organism is the nudens of 
the umverse, the center of activi^ m its world It becomes 
habituated to this satisfying state, but as it ages it makes the 

experience— 

that it is expected to surrender its autocratic controls over the 
environment, and to obey a very different code. And this 
latter mode is engulfed as superego, introjected through the 
parents But as it ages still more, it discovers how mmous it 
would be on a practical level to act in accord with this super- 
ego So the organism is met with serious conflict, often acted 
out m cnme This is the simple explanation for many acts 
which are committed m a search for p unishment, in that 
frantic and curious impulsion towards self-abasement and 
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castigation which comes to some because they have \Tolated 
the code of superego and cannot be free until they have re- 
ceived the full measure of chastisement as they once did. 

Apart from the moral climate of the prevaihng culture and 
the lagging tendency of its abstract attributes, there are other 
matters a cnmmologist cannot ^ore Among these are its 
complexity and its structurahzation. In a country such as oms 
it is impossible to make out a case for a single, over-all culture. 
Not only is there a vertical division mto economic classes, each 
showmg peculiar quahties, but there is withm each a horizontal 
segmentation cohering with respect to any one of many 
features such as color, rehgion, nativity, and occupation Every 
environment through which an mdividual moves m a smgle 
day (and society is, after all, the blanket name for aU Ae 
environments which compose it) has its special culture. One 
kmd of behavior is apt for the office, schoolroom, or factory 
bench, another for the home, and a third and fourth for those 
other settmgs through which a person progresses Each re- 
quires a specific set of adjustments to be made under penalty of 
exclusion from the group. Formerly it was possible to hve an 
entire life within the overall culture of the tunes, the perhaps 
specialized culture of the community, and that of the home. 
Now, and particularly with the high mobihty potential pro- 
vided by rapid transportation and commumcation, only the 
most isolated do not have to be prepared for manifold and 
rapid reorientations and readjustments withm brief periods 
of time This, by the way, is one great factor in the descrip- 
tion of our tunes as hectic and harassed. Who would survive 
must be equipped as the chameleon for rapid changing He 
who IS not so equipped, who possesses a ngid personahty 
organization, must suffer. In the attempt at such adjustments, 
dime appears, and nowhere is this seen with more tragic 
overtones than, for instance, m the sudddi thrust from 
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civilian to nulitary life, or in the shift from rural to urban 
settmgs- 

The structuralization bv color religion, and nativity has 
broader unplications than those of a particular individual’s 
adjustment to the groups vndi which he is identified It can- 
not be Ignored that our prevailing culture, aliliough it pre- 
tends otherwise, invokes penaloes from— or at the very least 
excludes from its benefits— mmority groups These frustrates, 
in a manner of speakmsr orphaned bv the culture, ‘‘solve” the 
problem for themselves bv enme Tlie predisposing effects of 
this cultural fact are illustrated m the case which follows. In 
this instance the prevailmg culture acted to prepare for a 
hfe-long crimmotic career. 

G. J w as the fourth of five children bom to a Negro couple 
who came North dunng the Reconsauction period The father 
was an luncrant preacher who devoted his entire life to aiding 
and farthering the social and economic equality of the Nt^ro In 
this work he was helped by his wife, a former slave girl who 
had received a modicum of education because she had been 
assigned as a sort of attendant to the mistress of the house where 
she served. 

The family lived a gypsy-hke existence, moving from place to 
place in the years betw'een 1875 and 1887, and dependmg on the 
hospitahtv of fellow N^roes m the t'anous places they visited 
G was bom in ihcir w^agou during a sleetstorm on a bitterly cold 
night in 1883 

From his earhest childhood, G was influenced by the vision 
of his father who looked fonvard to the day when his people 
and the white folk could live side by side m love and peace TTie 
religion his father preached, although it would have been— and 
still wunld be— disowned south of the Pennsylvania Ime, was a 
beaunfiil and simple one of brotherly love, reward for vutne, 
and hell-fire for sinfulness It was one for Negroes and whites 
alike, and G *s father attempted to attract to it persons from both 
sides of the color Ime Since he was a sort of Stone Age Father 
Divine, he collected about him a few disciples, some of them 
white. Soon his ringle wagon became a mmor caravan, and G. 
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recaUs the fervent singing of psilnis around the campfiie at 
night, the sense of sanctitv and reverence for his white-haired, 
black-skinned father, and his childish dreams of the time when 
all men would be brothers and his father \\ ould rule over all 

These dreams received then first setback on the mght; some 
four yeais foUowmg G.’s birth, when his mother was agam in 
labor It was a prolonged affair and the midwives were able to 
perform their function only after many terrible hours had elapsed 
G ’s mother hemorrhaged badly The caravan was parked on the 
edge of a small Alaiyland town TTiat mght also some Klan heroes 
determined to “send the mggers packin’” They attacked the 
caravan and although its members defended themselves with 
prayers and pitchforks, started them on the road G’s mother 
died toward morning 

Caravan life contmued for G until his father died m 1888 
after a Imgenng lUness The disciples took the J children It 
w^ G ’s lot to be taken, at the age of five, to the home of one of 
his father’s w^hite disciples So long as lus foster parents were 
ahve, G was well situated WTien he w^ siv, both of them were 
earned off by pneumoma, and their eldest daughter and her hus- 
band took over the small family of m^o white children and G 
He w^as immediately made to feel inferior, vras not permitted to 
sleep in the house but w^as quartered m a bam loft He was beaten 
and abused, both m deed and word At the age of 10 he ran away 
to a Connecticut commumty of Negroes where he was taken m 
by a chantable family. 

G attended the local schools and was a better than average 
smdent, smiting with a handicap, he soon caught up wnth his 
^e levd When he w'as not studying or prepam^ his lessons he 
ran errands, worked as a bootblack, dehvered papers Spare tune 
he spent m a local hbrary reading everythmg he could on racial 
problems, the Civil War, and the Negroes He hated white people, 
blaming them for his mother’s death, his father’s failure, and his 
own cheerless existence He resented his color, burned with m- 
dignation at the slights and insults he received, detemimed some- 
day to strike back When he left school he apprenticed himself to 
a local barber and quitted the family with whom he had been 
hvmg He managed to steal small sums from his employer. The 
money he got m this w^y he con«:ientiously saved in a box which 
he hid m his quarters When he had accumulated a sum he felt 
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sufficient for his n^ds, he left the town and went to Xew’ York 
On arnsir^ there he purchased a fine wardrobe and wnth this, 
a glib tongue, and a frail body full of hate as his stock in trade, he 
began a senes of crimes motivated chiefly by a burmng wish 
for revenge 

G first obtamed employment as a general assistant m a barber 
shop m a fashionable Broadway hotel He learned rapidly the art 
of liftmg a wallet as he brushed imagjiary dust from coats, ad- 
justed clothing, or attended to a cWomer’s w'ants Wflien he 
shpped on one occasion he w*as di«:harged His next job w^as as 
a W'aiter m an exclusive restaurant He did very vtell at this until 
he again became (as he says) “overconfident ’ This time he 
was turned over to the pohee, and although it was his first arrest, 
he w-as given a jail sentence Prison put the finishing touches to 
his personahtv WTien he emerged, he w as a man w ith a mission 

G-’s first act was to obtain some money by a bold deed w'hich 
does not call for detaihng here Then he set about organizing a 
newr” “rehgion ’ It w*as a protestant faith m the original sense of 
being motivated by protest toward the social and economic dis- 
criminaaon against the Negro He was high pnest and prophet 
of this new' faith, and he onented it accorffing to his profoundly 
mtimate knowledge of what the Negro lacked most m his daily 
life, hiS hurts and the mdigmties he was made to suffer It w'as 
exclusively negroid, had an elaborate and secret ritual, held as 
Its tenet the supremacy of the Negro, preached a Negro gospel 
that beheved Christ and all the Disciples to have been Negroes, 
promised a Negro heaven This venture w^ very successful 
financially and had G. not become mvolved wuth a woman m his 
congregation, he could possibly have become the org anizing 
genius of a popular cult. His indiscretion wath this lad3r, how- 
ever, unmasked him and he was again evadmg the pohee because 
he had paid out of congregational fimds for the expensive favors 
he received 

After another, and a longer, vacation m a barred, state snp- 
poited institunon, G was relea^d He managed to get together 
another “state” and then b^;an an even more fanlasac senes of 
exploits than any he had yet engaged upon 

Assuming the tide of a doctor of medicine and a high-so unding 
alias, G set himself up as a representative of a fictitious founda- 
aon whose purpose was to erect a medical center wiiere Negroes 
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could receive the care and attenaon they needed This center uas 
to include an all-Tscgro medical school and to be a teaching and 
tiammg nucleus for Negro nurses and physicians G confined 
his collecting activities to Avhites only He managed to make his 
•w ay mto the homes of the great and affluent hites of the land, 
and from them he usually received generous contributions This 
he attributed cynically (and perhaps justifiably) to their abidmg 
guilt and also to their fear that uffless some such project were 
supported, their O’wn institutions would be forced to handle the 
matter At any rate, he did well for many years* He hved in 
luxury, salvmg his conscience now and then by supporting various 
Negro educational projects Often he was arrested for obtaining 
money under false pretense, and he spent some years on and off 
m county and state prisons Upon each release he would move 
to another state The racket he worked was good for at least 
forty'-eight variations, and he managed to get away with his act 
for long periods by cultivating a professional, servile, unctuous 
manner His boast "was that he never stole a cent from a fellow 
Negro. Before he died of old age m a prison hospital he made 
the brag that the W'hites had supported him smee his sixth birth- 
day 

The role of the prevailmg culture may be summarized 
by pointing out (i) the broad cultural atmosphere which 
orients parental atotudes and conditions under w^ch children 
are reared and superego is molded, (2) the paradoxical nature 
of the culture which elevates a set of ideals diametrically op- 
posed to reahty and impcKsible of reahzanon, and (3) its 
complexity and heterogeneous stnicturalization which de- 
mand rapidity of adjustment and frustrate by demal and ex- 
clusion. These features are the wide and general imphcaaons 
for our study. They enact the part of predisposants, sharing 
in the sculpting of per^mahties who are prepared thus for 
exhihitmg heir effects through the symptom of crime Again, 
they operate to precipitate such symptomaric behavior by 
presenring sitnations which for some organisms are insoluble 
upon any other level of adjustment. 
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Xow With such an orientation as our discussion has so far 
provided us, it become possible to view special aspects and 
derivatives of the pre\ mlmg- culture in their dynamic function 
m crime without resort to the kind of shde-rule automaticity 
which Ignores the Mtal human material basic to all our de- 
hberations From the wide mass of cultural side-eifects at our 
disposal, we shall select some to exemplify and enlarge the ap- 
proach to which we subscribe. 

Among the environments which deserve special attention 
IS the home. It dots not take extraordinary insight to regard it 
as perhaps the most sisfmficant settmg for the determination of 
evervthmg that goes mto the pattemmg of behavior. It reflects 
the habits, attitudes, customs, behefs, and social status of the 
parents, and it exerts a profound effect upon the child not 
alone m terms of the atmosphere of rearmg, but as well m the 
impact of its physical appomtments It would appear that 
every home is operative upon its members along the prmciple 
of what can be called a domestic theme ^ which is best desenbed 
as the fundamental feature of relationships among the mem- 
bers, the home’s economic status, and its cultural level. Where 
the theme is one of mtegration, affection, and mutual mterest, a 
healthy medium for growth and maturation is assured But 
where the theme is of a disruptive kmd, and the home one in 
which drastic events obtrude with such frequency as to be- 
come almost habitual, the groundwork for eventual aberration 
IS laid. With die child who is m its formative stage, there will 
be reflected m both ego and super^o this domestic theme, and 
so predisposition tow'ard cximmal behavior (or other forms) 
will resulL The precipitation of crime, in other cases, comes 
about when, for any reason, an alteration m the theme evaitu- 
ates, and adjustments to new cucumstances are required 
These alterations operate to awaken old and hngermg non- 
resistant areas m the psychological constellation. So it is seen 
that the culture, as reflected in the most p rimar y of all en- 
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Tiroimients, the home, can be both a precipitant and a pre- 
disposant toward cnmmosis 

A domestic theme of partictdar significance in crime is that 
of culture conflict In the period from the final decade of the 
last century to the years immediately preceedmg the first 
World War, our immigranon doors were left wide open for 
purposes of obtaining cheap labor. The hordes who entered 
brought UTth them their omi abstract cultures, and m es- 
tablishing homes on these shores tended, from habit, to per- 
pemate sometimes the forms but more often the content of 
the cultures from w'hich thev originated. In infancy, their 
children were impregnated with this ahen culture content. 
Once somewhat free of the home and exposed to the streets 
and the schools and to other children, they were forced to lead 
a double life, or at least to strike cultural compromises Every 
study of dehnquency and cnme knowTi to this writer has 
pomted to their high rate among native-born children of 
foreign-bom parents Exactly w'hat the critical item consists 
of IS not knouTi, but it is suspected that the superego and the 
Ego Ideal patterned m infancy by immigrant parents, con- 
tam goals which are projections of the parent’s disappoint- 
ments and fnistratioiis These are, by and large, in conflict 
with the culture patterns outside the home, and necessitate 
dehcate readjustments almost contmuously In order to still 
the demands of the Ego Ideal and the super^o, the adjust- 
ment seized upon may be cnminal. Ceminly this was the 
chief predisposant m one of the writer’s cases where it ap- 
peared that the son of an Italian immigrant who had come to 
this country with a vision of gold-paved streets dancmg be- 
fore him, but who had settled mto the bitter drudgery of day- 
labonng for pinful wages, was imbued with the image of 
power and ghttermg success from the cradle on He achieved 
such power and such success through gangsterism during the 
prohibition era. 
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Law-breakmg from cultural reasons is very common and 
reverts to the patterned responses and attitudes of the home 
Hus fact accounts for the cultural ofiFenscs such as whiskey- 
malong among mountameers who have a long and, m the 
sense of their own community mores, even honorable tradi- 
tion. The same applies to immigrants from Mediterranean 
countnes Hallowell notes a ca^c of communally-sanctioned 
murder of a woman in the Canadian Northwest w'ho was re- 
puted to be a a^indtgo (cannibal). This, like the disposal by 
murder of the aged among some primitive peoples, is similar 
to law-breaking from cultural pressures continuously apphed 
in the home 

An instance which neady illustrates the conflict m the im- 
migrant home and gives it a particular emphasis because it is 
so evtravaorant and has such an unusual twist, is the case 
of R. D. 

R. D never knew die exact date of his birth nor where it 
occurred He recalls only that he spoke Italian, except for a 
choice collecoon of swear words, until shordy before he went 
to school He remembers hvmg in a squahd tenement— he and 
his brother and an elderly couple whom they called “ma and 
pa” These old folks were kmd to them, but exercised htde 
control over cither of the children When he was six, “a man 
comes to our tenement and I am told that he is my father A short 
while later he comes back and takes me to a woman and tells me 
she IS my mother She was a beautiful woman in a stocljy, Euro- 
pean sort of way. I didn’t take to her, and the longer I Imew her 
the less I thought of her, untd there came a tune that if I didn’t 
hate her then 1 disliked her to a point that Td do an 3 tthiiig than 
be near her.” 

This woman who was R *s mother had a curious history She 
had been the daughter of a socially promment Sicdian family and 
had become a sort of underworld cpieen m her own land untd a 
particularly obnoxious scandal forced her to qmt her native soil 
When she came to this country, ^e set about employmg her 
dangerous beauty and talents in carrying on the same type of 



projects at which she had proved herself so adept Patterning her 
acavines along the culture-withn-the-culture hnes of terrorist 
societies m her home land, she built around her an atmosphere 
reminiscent of the bloody tales of certain Mediterranean secret 
societies Her children were undoubtedlv illegitimate But^ per- 
haps because of the Imgerii^ feelmg of guilt regaidu^ them, she 
had them brought to her and, m her own wav, made an effort to 
arrange some sort of home-setting for them She was unsuccess- 
ful in this, of course, because her own culture included different 
standards and aims than the environments the children en- 
countered aw'av from her home She could not alter her owti 
habits smee these had become deeply ingramed wath time Her 
w ays w ere ahen to the ways of other mothers and R , in telling his 
story, emphasizes his perpetual wash to have had a “real American 
mother ” R ’s mother was a Latin virago, a sort of evil matnarch 
who ruled with an iron hand a collection of assorted Italian males 
who m our owm day w'ould be called gangsters and racketeers 
Yet while she hved a lawless, reckless, high-handed existence, she 
also professed and practiced piety R states that he w'as early 
struck by this paradox “In her room was an aliar-hke affair 
with candles burning under a figure of the Virgm She prayed 
contmually, even wMe we knew'^ she was plannmg and carrying 
out some of the most ummagmable schemes She tned to make 
us as religious as she was, but we both always wondered how she 
could whale the tar out of us for sleeping too late to make the 
early Mass yet do the thmgs we saw her do. She wras the organizer 
of every kmd of vice m Italian section of the city and there 
are even some cases where as I look back on it she must have been 
behmd some of the stabbings and other things that happened 
pretty often in her temtaiy Yet ^e was sure completdly sold 
on the Churdi ” 

R. could not get along m his mother’s home *lh the school it 
was one thing and at home it vras another Her ways werea*t ours 
and I think that she fdit it too She tned to btmg ns up in her 
way and maybe if my brother hadn’t got run over by a track 
berore he was thirteen, she might have done it wnth him. But 1 
couldn’t see thing s her way so I got to hate her ” 

Some of the incidents from R ’s expenence are mformative 
and illustrate not alone the cultural gap betw^een mother and 
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child but also the fateful historj* of a neglected child, for 
when his mother found she could not shape R to her design, 
she rejected turn outnght 

“Alother then opened a roadhouse nithm a year after father’s 
death It a\ as an expensivelv built place that she didn’t bother to 
pay much for It got so that I would hate to mention my name to 
anyone for fear they would be some of her creditors and I be 
made to feel that I should say somethmg m her behalf when 
actually I didn’t feel that I could excuse even the smallest of her 
acts 

**I think that I was almiKt seven when I went to hve at the 
roadhouse, it goes w ithout saving that I got very htde schooling 
when I hved with her At firet my teacher would send notes home 
with me to mother about me not bemg properly dressed but noth- 
ing happened, then she took to sending me home which didn’t 
help either 

‘‘Mother’s youngest brother woth his family came to our towm 
to Iixe, and it x\as arranged that I should h\^e with them and only 
come to Mother s place for lunch on school days It was at this 
time that I felt hurt most It happened that m school that our 
teacher had us make valentmes 1 made one too and the teacher 
thought It was mce She ^t m my seat with me and asked to 
whom rd send it I didn’t know anyone I wanted to give it to so 
I thought I would git-e it to the teacher, but she persuaded me 
to send it to Mother, which was no easy job At lunch time I 
dropped it m Mother’s mail box A cousin, older than myself 
that w'e’ll call John, would go to the roadhouse every morning 
to run errands if there w’^ere anv, because it was always good for 
a quarter or a half-dollar Anyway, he’d get the mml and raVet 
it to Mother At first Mother thought the valentine vras from 
my brother, and started to make a fuss over it, till she learned the 
truih, which she did before opening it She threw it away with- 
out sayii^ anythmg That wasn’t so bad m itself because I had 
expected nothing better, but my cousm John had to bring it 
home to show it to die family, and spared no details either If 
I could hax'e cned Fd have felt better, I beheve, but I didn’t. Of 
course my aunt had to put the dung away. I later stole it and 
tore it up If I didn’t tear it in a nuUion pieces it wasn’t because 
I didn’t try. 
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“Christmas morning was another one Ever\'one at junt s house 
was getting ready to go visiting that mormng That is everyone 
but me Aunt insisted that I go too because of Mother Mother 
still in bed when we got there so the seven of us w ent up to 
her bedroom, my brother had come home from a piivate boardmg 
school and was already m her bedroom \\ hen w e got there After 
wTshmg her a Merry Christmas she gave my brothei either a five 
or a ten dollar goldpiece and the rest a dollar bill with the ex- 
ception of me I can soil see that bedroom and how qmet every- 
thmg got If there was ever an urge to kill I had it that day 
How' long the silence lasted I don’t know, it seems ages, till my 
brother spoke up. He insisted that she give me a dollar too, 
w'hich she lefused. After some argument she gave me a quarter 
which I didn’t even thank her for, even though I w'as prompted 
to by my cousm When we came out the back door to go home 
I threw It over the roof My cousm told my unde about this and 
he gave me a beatmg 

‘Sometime m the foUowTng summer, mother and her brother 
had a difference so I went back to hve with her agam That fall 
she was arrested on a hquor charge She was released on bail, 
after w’hich she decided to go to New York to raise money to 
fight her case When she left she asked a family across the street 
to take care of my brother and left me to take care of myself I 
slept out at the roadhouse and got my meals whenever and howr- 
ever I could While she was away an accident occurred One of 
the boys where my brother w^as hving was burned about the legs 
by some kerosene I had been put up to steal Even though I 
w'asn’t there w’hen he was burned I got the blame for it When 
Mother got home a htde before Christmas I avoided her because 
I was told that she was looking to catch me But I would have 
known that even if I hadn’t been told Even then I was a fast 
runner Being small I had to be or resort to throwing locks. On 
Christmas eve, though, I let tw'o of mv cousms talk me mtn 
taking me home wnth them They took me home all nght but to 
Alother’s home instead of their house, for w'hich they got a 
dollar apiece and I got a beatii^ and had all my clothes taken from 
me and wras locked m the bedroom with a threat of another beat- 
mg if I got blood on her pillows or sheets As soon as the door 
was locked I opened the wrmdow and chmbed out on the porch 
roof Then down a pillar I went and around to the side of the 
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hoiise and in the coal shute to look for something to wear I 
found a shirt and a pair of pants of my brother’s in the dirty 
clothes hamper, and a sweater hanging on the cellar door, but no 
shoes I left the same way I came in. It wasn t until two days later 
that a neighbor tned to call me m to give me a pair of her son s 
shoes, but I wouldn’t fall for that trick twice, so she left the shoes 
m a field behind her house, and I watched the shoes for a long 
time before venturmg out to get them After gettmg the shoes 
I went back to school, and when the teacher asked where I had 
been I told her I had been sick. I kept gomg to school but not 
gou^ home The school was far enough from home that I didn’t 
fed any danger Everything went dl right imtil the end of 
JanuaiA’' and it was then that my bi other found out that I was 
going to school He knew he coiild catch me so he came to my 
classroom and asked mv teacher to keep me after school so that 
he might cake me home as I hadn’t been home in over a month 
Of course the teacher thought all this very sdange and when I 
refused to answer her question for her she" went to see the prin- 
cipal He in turn called me up and still I refused to answer 
quesnom I was then taken back to my class During recess I 
wasn’t alIow*ed to go out but the teacher sent out for some milk 
and graham crackers After recess I w’as agam taken to the prin- 
cipal’s office and this time there was a detective there. He and 
the prmcipal tried to question me again without success, and then 
I was taken to a detention home On the wray to this detention 
home I thought. Oh w'dl, it can’t be as bad as it was at home 
But I was wrong- The house itself was an old Dutch colomal 
place and to me it had an evil air about it from the first moment 
I looked at It. I was searched and put m a high-ceilinged room 
which was very gloomy because the lower part of the wmdow 
w-as painted a fight green There were three of these windows 
and a heavy wire grating for a door Other than a table anrl two 
benches there was nothing else m the room There was a railroad 
below us although I never saw' it from this house I would spend 
the rime counting between trains and listening for them I after- 
wards thought of this in relation to Chnstiamty How could any 
Christian permit such a thing to happen to children’” 

R.’s history is contmued at this point with the object of 
presentmg his interpretation of a s^ment of his life after 
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he quitted his mother’s immediate orbit His story from this 
pomt forward illustrates the cnd-product of the broken home 
which IS discussed further below and provides insights as to 
the reasons why such miserable situations predispose orphanage 
products to crime. 

**1 must have been in this detention home about a month and 
a half, but I can never be sure of that because tune seemed so 
long I know that for three da\s I was completdv alone, me and 
that damned railroad I slept in the amc There were some twentv 
or twenty-five bunks wath slate instead of spnngs and a straw 
tick No pdlow^ or sheets Just two blankets that smelled of 
creohne as did evervthing else. In all the time I w as there I only 
changed clothes twice and also had two baths, and that was on 
the last two Fndavs and because I w ent to court We could alw avs 
teU who w^as going to court by die baths We had no toilet m 
either of the rooms 

‘ The first time I went to court nothing happened There were 
about eight or ten of us and we w*ere put m a htde room, and 
after a while I was taken to an office where I sat all morning and 
most of the afternoon It w'as a httle after noon that a wmman and 
a gul came m to talk to a man at the other desk This w'oman was 
mnng to get her son out of a jam When her son w'as brought m 
and the man stepped out for a few mmutes she started tallnng 
Italian, tdling her son to say that he was sorry and that he 
wouldn’t do it agam Of course this all made me think of how 
nice It would be to have a mother and one that would fight for 
you instead of trying to biam me most of the tune 

* I have often thought about this thmg called chance and how 
funny it works out at times If there hadn’t been so many of us 
the second time I went to court and if I hadn’t been last I would 
not have been sittmg m the doorway when a woman walked m the 
outer office and saw me She had a htde gul m her arms. She 
went up to the counter and set the girl down and started to fill 
out some papers Once m a while she’d turn around and look 
at me. After she got through came over and a^ed me my 
name, which I told her Then she went back to the counter and 
talked to an office girl and filled out more papers When she got 
through she picked up the baby and told me to come with her 
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I went without even asking a question I ^\as so glad I was taken 
to a receiving home, and what a dilfeience' I was given some 
gomg over too All mv clothca weie taken and burnt, given a 
bath, had mv liair washed ind got clean clothes It w'as supper 
tune by the time I was thiough* Wc sat at the table with the tw o 
women that ran the place for die social agency And w hen after 
supper I helped one of the older girls with the dishes, both the 
women thanked n*e and told me how nice it was of me to help 
I had never been thanked before or c\en told that I had done any- 
thing w ell oi e\ cn mce I have never rccen ed that much attention 
in mv whole life as I did m that first half day I never did mmd as 
I did with so manv other people, doing an\ dung for those tw o 
women In all the four or rive months I spent at this place I wras 
only scolded once and that was for cuttmg my hair to make 
paint brushes for se\eral of the kids who wanted to do water 
colors In later years we laughed over it, but it w^as a httle em- 
barrassing to remember the only scolding that they ever gave me 

‘Sometime dunng my sta^' at the receiving home I was taken 
back to court This time it vras to find out if this woman I ran 
away from was my mother She was to be there and said that she 
would come to court to swear, prove or what have you The only- 
catch m this w as that she didn t show up 

“It was in the late Summer or eaily Fall that I left the receiving 
home and W’as taken to an orphan's home There was three of us 
that W’ent together While this orphan’s home wasn’t bad it wasn’t 
good either, it w’as a Cathohe home and emphasized rehgion 1 
think I spent more time on my knees for not knowing my cate- 
chism di^ I did for prayers Bible history' I never knew the first 
lesson, didnt even trj' to learn it All that I did learn -was to 
parrot a string of prayers that never did make sense to me Then 
came the question of baptism, no one knew*^ if I had been baptized, 
and so widi no time lost I w'as baptized It was explamed mat all 
babies not baptized would go to Limbo, and diis wras pictured as 
a place if not hell, then the nearest dung to it "What a lot of 
sadism man creates in his God and rehgion— or is this a form of 
masochism^ 

^*1 W'asn’t there very long before I found that mindiTig your 
own busmess wasn’t enough. Yon had to fight, and often, to be 
left alone And there W’as always an older boy to on fights. 
I sported a lot of diiners and I gave a few too I learned that even 
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if you had to take a bad beaang but could hurt the other guv just 
once, onl\ once, then he would be apt to leave you alone m the 
future Those that were too big to fight, well I still had locks 
and that w as an old wame w ith me Yet it took me better dian tw o 
vears to teach them that I wasnt gomg to be fooled with, and I 
mean sexuallv too 

“I didn’t get along well with mv teacher pnmanly because of 
mv mdifference to lehgion To me she seemed oierbcarmg and 
I think I dehghted m gettmg her gi»at, even though Id get a 
woise beatmg by not crying I think now* that w*as my only way 
of fightmg back This same Sister had mv detail in bed-making 
and cleanmg out of a moinmg There was something wrong 
with my work all die tmie and I d have to give up some of mv 
play-time because of dus What was the use of even trving We 
would get to see two 01 three shows a year and had a couple of 
picmcs a year ‘Treats’ of course were the big thing m our hves 
We’d get SIS to ten of them a vear, wdien someone happened to 
think of It WTiat kid doesn’t hke candy, just a mckel s worth? 
As you no doubt have guessed bj* now. Id lost most of these 
piivileges, almost all of them Now FU have to introduce vou to 
the cause of most of my misery, ‘Snot-nose Lome * This is the 
name he w as always know n by and a very apt name too He always 
had a r unning nose which he’d w*ipe with a roUmg and upward 
thrust of his fist In the course of some time he’d added some 
quarter to a half mch to his nose My friend. Sister Schoolteacher, 
saw’ to it that he became mv chaige Lome w*as about my age and 
if the truth W’ere knowm he might have been the stronger 
Fve had many a tussle trying to get him washed w'hen tnekmg 
wouldn’t w’Oik Even though he was a dumbbell, a moron, and 
wasn’t all there upstaus, he was cunning He soon exhausted my 
limited bag of tncks I had to eat with him, sleep next to hun, 
and then catch hell wdien he was dirty, w*hich w*as all the tune. 
1 expected to see the picture ‘Captam Blood but I hadn’t taken 
Lome mto account I was so darned mad at losmg that show that 
W’hen the nun w*asn’t looking I grabbed Lome bv the hair and 
fitagged him up to the bathroom I never let go either until I w’as 
through w^ashi^ him This time I used brown soap and a scrub 
brush, a mce sttfiF one too I got the snot off Lome’s nose with 
a few layers of skin too, and I never had trouble with Lome agam 

“1 liked swumming so much that I’d sneak off the campus with 
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four or five boys and go doM n to a dirtv little place that wasn t 
more than a dozen feet \\ ide and a couple or three feet deep We 
made it deeper with potato sacks that w e stole from the storeioom 
Just to be caught with a sack was w orth the w orst or best beat- 
ing you’d ever get It gfit s«i bad that the ‘good Sisters would 
have roll call at randt m t.f ‘■cc \ ho was missmg, and heaven help 
you if you didn’t ha^c a good excuse foi not showing up at a 
roll calL At roll call \ ou d use vt»ur locker number I was there 
most of the time w hen it came to roll calk but I missed up one 
day I waited too long behmd a shed on the edge of the campus 
for my hair to drv. I and nine others got caught between the 
supper bell and St>tcr's patrol As soon as she left the yard w^e 
tried to sneak into suppci unseen but w*ith no luck* All but two 
of us got caught Tony and me decided that as long as w^e were 
missed alieadv and would get a beatmg for it, we would run 
away. Wt tned to sleep in the stacked com but the insects 
wouldn’t let us That was a long night The next morning some 
of the bo\ s brought us somethmg to eat and tw o of them decided 
to stay with us and a little latei three more jomed, making it 
seven in all Bemg Fall, we didnt have much trouble finding 
somethmg to eat We had to be on our guard all the time, not 
from the pohee but from the ‘good’ citizens of the small towms 
we went through These citizens would form posses and chase 
us all over God’s litdc acre It seemed to be a game wnth diem I 
know now" how the fox feels w"hen he is ganged up on Fust we 
lost one and then tw o, only to have the re maining four get holed 
up m a swamp for three w'eeks by a posse so large that I thought 
half the world x\as after us. One dark mght we tned to give them 
the slip by going across the tracks and mto the nver and floating 
down It I was the first over and was already in the water before 
we w"ere discovered The other three made it back to the swamps 
I tned but w'as cut off I ran down the tracks a way toward the 
road, which happened to be the only highway m the burg. I oruess 
they must have thought I’d left the gu)rs behmd me chase me 
nght into the arms of the party wraitang out at the highway Just a 
htde above the road there w’as an abuttment of a bndge from 
which I took a running high-dive I managed to lose them in die 
dark I swam down nver for w’hat seemed ages but I guess it was 
about an hour. I came ashore on what I thought would be a safe 
spot. I hadn’t taken mto account lovers though We were all 
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surprised, but I moved first and fast for the ^\ater The \\ ater was 
deep inshore and the man dove in after me I 'w as too tired to make 
a lace of it so I used a little cunnmg instead He made the mistake 
of commg up near me from his dive and 1 had pla^ ed at ducking 
too often not to take ad\antage of that so I oiabbed his hair and 
held him undei He conldnt have been a vei*v good swunmer or 
else he lost his head because he could have taken me under with 
him long enough foi me to let go Anyw av, I thmk I meant to 
drow n him and if it hadn’t been for his girl v ho came m also I 
ma\ be w ould have But I didn t know it until she started to beat 
a tattoo on my head wvth a shoe She hke to belt me half to death 
with that dam shoe. I was never so glad to get away from anyone 
so much as I w'as fiom her She made a mce job of closmg one 
eye on me. I w^as a sorry looking mess when I got back to the 
home that morning. And I was a sorrier mess after the ‘good 
Sisters got through wnth me First they gave me a dose of oil and 
then put me m a mce, clean, old-fashioned nightshirt, and then 
went to work w^ith leather belts And who should be on the w'el- 
commg party but my friend ‘Sister Schoolteacher * ‘Ha,’ she said. 
‘We’ll make you cry this time.’ But she gave up m disgust Then 
I was throwm into the shoe room m the basement. I had company 
though so It wwsn’t so bad There was a sink m the shoe room but 
no toilet and w^hen the oil starts workup on me w^e pried a floor 
board under the sink and used this hole for a toilet We stayed 
locked up untd the day before the w^hole of the insatunon w^ 
to move to a new place which wras about seventy-five miles away 
I don’t remember just how loi^ I spent m the room It must 
have been a month but it seemed a lot longer. About this time I 
started to hate ‘htde people’ m ‘htde job^’ people that get drank 
wnth very htde authority and love to crack the whip Anyway I 
had more than enough time to hate and damn everyone that I had 
known and also ones that I didn’t know, like my parents for 
b ring in g me mto this damnable world ” 

The home in which the dom^nc theme is poverty provides 
a favorable clunate for predisposing tow^ard enme by depriva- 
tion and frustration Just as important are the concomitant at- 
tnbutes of such situations. Usually this is an overcrowded 
home in which there is htde chance for child training and no 
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pnvacy The opportunities for traumatization of the person- 
alitv are beyond countmg The parents reflect m theu: attitudes 
toward chddren the bitterness of their own lives There is a 
proportional disrespect for other family members and an over- 
emphasis (justifiably) upon the matenal culture which is 
demed Txistence is directed upon animal satisfactions, smce 
these are all the environment has to offer Parental supervision 
IS necessarily limited Socially satisfactory goals are not auned 
toward and the society which is mtrojected is a hostile and 
denymg one. 

Related to the poverty-stricken home is the one that is 
characterized by the degenerate behavior of its members. It 
were space wasted to elaborate upon this variety except to 
note that mdividuals reared under such situations containing 
brutality, drunkenness, unmorahty, law-breaking, crime, and 
vice become habituated to an environment of degradation and 
low ideals They become, like some this 'WTiter has seen and 
as is illustrated by our next case, creatures of id whose egos 
are rotted throngh. 

It would require the specialized literary taints of an Erskme 
CaldwvU to do full justice to the case of Z J , who was bom on a 
farm in an Eastern state and mto a family known throughout the 
region as ‘*a bad lot.” The hou% wduch soil stands and shelters 
both the farm animals and the family Avas set mto the woods 
about three miles from the state highwav and on the outskirts of 
a small village There was only one rail connection to this village, 
and die daily train dchvered necessary foodstufls and mail So tiie 
tw'o hundred people who comprised the village were somewhat 
isolated from die rest of the world, and as a result they tended to 
mtermarry and live their lives somewhat along the lines of a 
specialized commurnty cultural pattern. Z never knew who was 
his mother He stated and the record shows, that twelve people 
inhabited the house during his childhood, but it is not dear what 
rekdondup each bore to the oth^ smce they were all, so it would 
seem, connecied The identity of the woman or women who 
nursed Z offers no du^ because someone was always krfating 
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The author once attempted to work out Z 's genealogy with him 
but soon had to qmt thK interesting project \\ hen it appeared that 
one of the women fell mto the follow mg possible categories of 
idaaonship sister, aunt, mother, sister-m-law, mece, mother-in- 
law* 

The matings among family membeis weie open secrets during 
Z’s childhood and contmued to remam so at the time of this 
WTitmg accoiding to the available correspondence So also were 
drunkenness and brutahty Within the commumtv' tradition was 
the sort of perverted code of honor that would be mcompie- 
hensible to an outsider but that was aUvays self-evident to Z- 
This code w-as beyond the law’ and superior to iL 

Z somehow’ managed to smvive the first fateful years He slept 
in a comer of the shack with three or four relatives of lus own 
age, ran w’lldly through the woods and fields, w’as at an mcredibly 
early age intioduced to sex, and instracted far beyond his years 
in every foim of vice and perversion Meals were at unpredictable 
hours and there was no attempt to disciphnc the childrm No one 
exercised any authority in the household, everyone was without 
prestige m the eyes of the young ones He who had the most 
cunmng, the sharpest bite, the deepest scratch, wmn out 

At eight, Z was sent to a rural school A bus called for the 
children at the highway and dehvered them at the same place 
after horns Z’s first dehnquent act was connected wnh this 
vehicle He confesses now that it was he w’ho set fire to it while 
demonstratmg the use of matches to the other childien. At the 
time it was impossible to prove it and he was not punished The 
school yeais were unprofitable to the other childrm as well as 
to Z One bitterly harassed teacher attempted to stmggle with 
thirty children m six grades, the stove in winter, and insects in 
summer Z wus often truant, and when at thirteen he quit to go 
to work he could just about wnte his name, read ample stones, 
and perform primarv anthmencal operations He obtained work 
as a hired hand on a farm near a ne^hboiing towm For six months 
he appeared to be doing well, but in the seventh it was discovered 
by riie farmer that Z was stealing ^gs and chickens as well as 
home-canned goods and selling them in towm He w^ arrested 
and confined, wdiile awaiting tr^ m the local lockup That mght 
he escaped and made his way to the family shack In the mommg 
a posse of outraged farmers bese^ed his place Z and his pre- 
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sumptive father (or grandfather, or uncle J tried to fight them off 
with shotguns and m the fracas one farmer was wounded Finally 
Z surrendered He w as taken for safe-kteping to the couniy seat, 
and soon thereafter sent to the reformatoiy 

In the reformatoi\ Z was a constant source of trouble He was 
assigned to w ork on the farm but w as removed w hen it was found 
that he was introducing some younger bo\s to ceitam pei verted 
pracaces involving the livevt<a.k, and also to homosexuahty 
Within the institution he was uncontrollable A psychiatrist who 
spent some time with the bov concluded that he was a cultural 
product, had aterage intelhgence. could not adequately be de- 
senbed as a ps\ chopatti, demonNtrated no signs of mendl disease, 
but w'as really a creature of vicious habit-svsrems ” When he w’as 
sixteen, Z was released On arnting m the place he called home, 
Z was greeted warmlv bv the fanulv who had prepared for his 
home-coming accordmg to their custom There was a big party 
and even one got roaring drunk In the mormng it was discovered 
that the old man fpresuraptive paient) was dead, and when the 
evidence was collected, it appeared that Z had contnbuted to 
this sad event bv shattering a chair over the departed's head m 
a quarrel per taining to the piopnetaiy rights to one of the house- 
hold women W'lthin a month Z was serving a ten-year sentence 
for the manslaughter charge. 

After SIX years, at the age of twenty-two, Z w’as paroled Agam 
he returned to the eyesore in the woods, and seems to have been 
detemimed to lead a “better hfe ” He cleared some land and be- 
gan to work it Within a year he accumulated a “wnfe” from 
among his relatives She has desenbed him as “no different from 
any other man He hit me some and he drank a lot of whiskey ” 
The authorities, how^ever, discovered that in addmon to dnnkmg 
w^hiskev he w as also making it Convicted, he received a tw'O-year 
sentence- When he finished this service he was twenty-six Mean^ 
while his wife, whom he had left with a set of twin boys and a 
daughter, had presented him with anoiher child Z suspected one 
of his brothers, but never felt the matter of sufficient moment to 
make anv complaint 

The pattern herem indicated continued for some years until Z. 
WHS taken into custody on a rape charge. He is still serving time 
for this m the State penitentiaiy. 
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Much has been written of the broken home, the situation 
m which the usual integrity of the family has been destroyed 
through the death of one or both patents the mtroduction 
of step- or foster-parents, divorce, separation, illegitimacy, 
home-placement, etc The dynamic effects of these features 
alonsr hnes dealt with m this volume are self-evident Mliat 
needs to be emphasized however, is that the domestic theme 
of the broken home can be earned out under an extenor of 
domiciliary accord The mtegnty of the home, for example, 
IS just as much disrupted by factors w'hich are not displayed 
m an open rupture The homes w'here a parent is alcohohe or 
sexually promiscuous, or where the mterests of the children 
are secondaiy, w’^here the child is neglected, or where the 
parents are mcompatible yet icmam together out of regard 
for social or religious convennon— these too are broken homes. 
Perhaps an illustration mcludmg a number of such features 
will serve to highhght this pomt. This is a tale of progressive 
family deterioration 

O E ’s father was a ph\ sician and his mother a leading church- 
woman and a civic oigamzer in a suburban towm in Pennsylvania 
There was one other child, a girl, who was always somewhat 
sickly On the whole, from the tune of O ’s birth m 1919 to his 
seventh birthday, the family umt seems to have been an intact 
and stable one, its mtemal relationships being close and affection- 
ate O was a bright youngster who, to that time, had had every 
material benefit 1^ parents’ financial and community status could 
provide He w^as carefully nurtured and, accordmg to all avail- 
able reports, he matured rapidly O himself beheves his early 
childhood to have been a happy one A change in the situation 
came about when the home picture underwent sigiuficant altera- 
tion 

“My father being a call man around six feet two inches, and 
possessing a rather deep voice, held my attention more than 
anyone else m the family As I ran fairty well remember when I 
tvas around five or six years old, I enjoyed sitting on his lap He 
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would, as a rule, nearly every day bnng me home a piece of candy 
from his office But it seems that he suddenly changed his attitude 
towards me and the whole family by the time I was seven or 
eight I remember his sudden lack of interest tow ard me He would 
tell me to go out and play or to go up to bed when I would come 
to him to talk or ask him quesnons I noticed this mostly because 
of the sudden stoppmg of hanging me candy He began drmk- 

mg and coming home drunk nearly twice every week Mv mother, 
and also my sister, would quarrel something fierce with him when- 
ever he came in drunk Finally he even qmt pracncmg and began 
laymg around the house part of the time and m a pool room or 
gamblmg loom the other His love for me tnmsformed mto 
n^ligence, and resulted m a senes of reprimands and not too m- 
frequendy a whipping by the use of his razor strap At the age 
of seven I became extremely cunous and for some unknowTi reason 
cherished playing around the railroad sidmg platform next to a 
lumber yard where they loaded m lumber I enjoyed more dian 
anything else to watch the switch engine tratel back and forth 
piling cars m place. But this enjoy^le episode soon came to 
an end My father gave stnct ordeis to me and to my mother that 
I w as not to leave die back yard of our home other than to go to 
a movie on Saturday afternoons or to school For this reason, ui 
pardcolar, I began to resent my father m silence but my resent- 
ment was comphcated I feared him and hated him for punishmg 
me, and yet, I admired him because he w’as big and for the au- 
thority he held I wanted more than anything else to be growTi np 
and as tall as he I w ould day-dream about being as tall as he was, 
and w'ould ponder happily to myself on w hat he would do with 
me if I tvould do something wrong then I was convinced thar I 
would someday be bigger and stronger than he, and would make 
him fear me My great dream was to become a railroad enginee r 
That desure stayed wnth me for nearly seven years I don’t re- 
member exactly how I lost interest in it 
“After being told to remam in the back yard of my home, I 
began to devise mediods which I could elude my father’s eye 
Smce he was away dunng the day only my mother and sister 
were left at home besides me In the winter, of course, I went to 
school. During the summer, wdule he was away, I would either 
ask my mother^s permission to go somewhere, generally to the 
store, or I wouldn’t bother, just sneak out the back gate When- 
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ever I sneaked out I would feel like an adventurer and in a strong 
sense imagine myself as being a grown-up on my own But on the 
other hand I constantly had a gnawing feeling when I sneaked 
out that my father might find out ’WTienever mv mother detected 
me in doing somethmg wrong she would always threaten me by 
saying that she was gomg to tell my father when he came home 
But she never did She, 1 soon discovered, would only say things 
to fiighten me and therefore I proceeded to take more hberty m 
her piesence 

“I got a lot of beatings, how^ever, but I remember one m par- 
ticular I got mvolved m some childhood escapade and my father 
pioceeded to whip me My motlier then intervened, shoutmg, 
‘Leave him alone, if you behaved as well as he does everythmg 
would be all right’ iMy father rephed, ‘What the hell do you 
want to do, spoil him^’ This was a phrase which I heard quite 
often from him Then he became veiy'^ angry w^th my modier, 
threw the strap on the table and left die room My mother took 
her handkerchief and wnped the tears from my eyes and ^mipa- 
thized with me From that day on, I became completely devoted 
to her, although I had always thought much more of hei than I 
did of my father 

“It was about this time that he began dnnking even more 
heavily. My sister would also get whippmgs from him for gomg 
out on parties and dances against his will She being ten years 
older tb^ me, she would argue with him and loudly denounce 
him as a no-good, lazy drunkard, and brute And would always 
threaten to leave home A few years later she did She got mar- 
ried to a fellow who lived m our neighborhood, and apphed 
for a divorce a month later. She returned home completely 
miserable 

‘Trom then on untii 1 wras neady eighteen years old my family 
would have terrible quarrels— mo^y over my father’s diinkmg 
Once he came home and became so mean with my mother (d^ 
was when I was around thirteen years old) that I went and got 
the police to qmet him down In the years that followed (that 
IS from my seventh to my eighteenth) my hither drank habitually 
The family quarrels were abundant His old attention tow^ards 
me and n^ sister was transformed into almost total neghgence. 

“When I was about fifteen years of age, I was out on the streets 
neatly every night until midn^t just to get away from my father 
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and the awful atmosphere of that house And this was the begin- 
ning of the end for me 

Apart from the deterioration of home hvmg which the case 
of O E. reveals, some additional light is throwTi on a sig- 
nificant by-product of our culture by his further remarks con- 
cerning the moving pictures and their effect on him 

“At thirteen jears of age motion picmrcs became my favorite 
pastime Upon entering a theatei I would aJwa\s feel awkw^d 
and very small; upon leaiing it I would feel like a big shot and 
would ^Tut with an air of authonw and knowledge 

The moment I entered the theater I would, by hook oi crook, 
maneuver mvself into a front row seat I can distincdy recollect 
mv reason for this act I was under the impiession that it w'as a 
pnvilefire to occupv a front row’ seat and rfiat the nearer that I 
W’as to the players on the screen the better I could understand 
and see it. I would sometimes make beUe\e that I W’as one of the 
actors m the film Foi some reasons, which I cannot define, I 
w'ould always cnv\- and admire the cowboy outlaw, especially die 
leader of a gang of rough looking characters I suppose I was a 
victim of cowboy fever, for about three ^eais TTien my attention 
suddoily moved from the cowboy to the ganger I enjoyed im- 
mensely those films which depicted ^Two-gun mobst^is, and 
sallow-faced racketeers ’ I would thrill at the scenes showing a 
gunman shootmg a police officer I thought it qmte fair and 
necessary for a gunman to shoot a pohee officer, and brave, be- 
cause the poor gunman as I could see it, 'was always being 
hounded by the pohe^ I had accumulated die story of Rohm 
Hood somewhere and decided that he 'was a great and brave man, 
and the same of Jesse James, because both of them robbed from 
the rich and gave to die poor. And family was poor, very, 
very poor m fact There were times when I was around ten or 
deven years old that we did well to have two meals a day We 
went on relief from the city for several years as my father was 
too old to practice— and too dnmk We had to move and my 
mother had to go to work nights on her hands and knees in some 
ofiice bmldiiig scrubbing floors for seven dollars a week My 
sister tvorked, when she could get a job in factories, restaurant^ 
and department stores. When I eleven, I began seUing new^ 
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papers and magazines, and even at that age clearlv realized my 
profits as being very meager I wanted to help my mother and 
sister and I had thought of becoming the man of the house I 
actuallv used to wish that mv father would leave the home as he 
would alwavs threaten when he was drunk and argmng I con- 
ceived of myself as being looked up to some dav bv mv mother 
and sister as a smart and big man I would sneer at other kids in 
the neighborhood whose people had neat appearing homes and 
whose fathers had good jobs Tliere were a number of dungs of 
w’hich I was very jealous which the other children around me 
possessed 

“Therefore, it became an honorable thing to me for a man to 
be a gangster, robber or big shot. It soon came about that the 
big shot and the swindler on the screen developed mto verv smart 
men as far as 1 was concerned I would bum w ith env\" and dream 
for hours after I w^ould see a film showing a swTndler takmg some 
foolish rich man or company for a huge fortune, and the big shot 
gangster with his bullet-proof limosme, big luxunous apartment 
house, big offices and immediate attention I would watch how 
prompt and precise the big shot's henchmen w'^ould obey his 
commands I l^ed authority, this w^as w hat I dreamed of becoming, 
a big shot I wrould absorb the wiay the big shots and gangsters 
would dress I followed suit WTien I was thirteen I w*as tr\Tng 
to dress and make myself appear as a man, wrould walk around 
and stand on street comers with mv coat collar up around my 
face, a hat over my eves, and a cigarette daughug from my mouth. 
I adopted as best I could their slow, cahn way of speech, twitching 
eyes, and was disappomted because I could not grow a small black 
mustnche I would even get a newspaper, fold it, and carry it 
around m my coat pockets so it would show. 1 wranted to be 
looked upon as a brave character ” 

O E IS servmg an extended time for the daring act of 
impersonation which climaxes a long career m crime In this 
ofFense, he assumed the role of a father-authority figfore and 
behaved much as the movie heroes he worshipped His present 
offense reveals the motivations behmd it poignantly, father- 
hatred, compensatory reactions for the mfanor and shameful 
social status his father’s alcoholism brought upon the fanuly, 
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the need to supersede the father-figure, the urge to achieve 
through dramatics similar to those presented on the screen the 
symbols and trappings of his secret ambitions 

Another environment which everts itself forcefully upon 
the organism is the commurnty As with the home, it is pos- 
sible in every instance to make out a conmiumty thenie. Our 
economy' bemg what it is, it has arranged such themes along 
rather clear-cut fines, and one can fixate any’" given locale witfi 
a phrase which mdicates the dominant role It is almost pos- 
sible to make out a community ‘ personality” (as sociologists 
have discovered) and such personalities can be described ad- 
jectivally' much as can their human counterparts. There are 
unstable and immature commumties such as trailer camp sites, 
boom areas, and development regions, whereas some present 
a fixed, mature, even rigid orgamzalion The unstable ones are 
rather characteristic of our American culture and seem to 
provide conditions which both precipitate crmie and pre- 
dispose toward cnmmal behavior The precipitatmg features 
may result from factors certain mvestigators have made 
pnmaty causes of crime, factors such as differential association 
with criminal elements and imitation of criminal behavior 
modes. The predisposants, however, result from conditions 
which form die background for later conflict The “cnme- 
gradients” set up by some research studies mdicate a core of 
crime m industnal slum areas with dimimshment as one pro- 
ceeds toward the edges of cities and toward rural settmgs 
While these would indicate a falling away of precipitants 
as one leaves the city, at the same time other studies have 
shown that the crimes performed m the places disranr from the 
core tend to be more senous, and mvolve greater violence, 
althoi^h they occur chronologically less frequendy 

In survejung the situation afluded to, it is possible to have 
lecourse to the centrifugal theory of commurnty action To 
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this wnter it appears that ail commumnes behave like a giant 
centrifuge in their early days, throwing off behavior which 
does not suit the idealistic purposes of each settlement Thus 
criminal behavior and the foci of vice are to be found on 
the outskirts and borders The phenomenon of frontier be- 
havior IS well known. And in this connection it is to be ob- 
served how roadhouses, shady inns, places of rendezvous and 
assignation today crowd the approaches to cines and towns. 
But after the settlement has grown, it tends to engulf such 
places along with their mores, and they become islands of 
underpnvilege and frustration. Yet the remamder of the set- 
tlement contmues such centrifugal activity. Finally each com- 
mumty pc^esses more than one infectious area, but law- 
breakmg tends to concentrate m the older areas, while crime 
appears m the newer, for these are frequented to a higher 
degree by frontier personahty types. 

Comadent with such a consideration it must be taken into 
account that the types of frontiers where compulsive cnmi- 
nonc behavior can be worked off have been disappearmg. Our 
economy has nurtured a culture that, for die broad masses, 
has abrupdy limited horizons. The abstract horizons it has 
substituted for the physical open spaces are demed to the 
many since they can be attamed only through long and ardu- 
ous educational preparation. Persons are therefore constramed 
within psychological and physical space. A dull monotony has 
come upon us with capitalist impenalism. Timbuctoo and 
Toledo both are tending to look alike. Moreover, the energy 
that was once expended m the uninhibited exercise of both 
imagination and physique is now limited and formalized into 
the drab patterns of the artificial playground and such-hke. 
Viewing them, one htde wonders at the attractiveness of 
vicious amusement centers, dance halls, barrooms, alleys, 
street comers, and abandoned tenements 

We need not devote too much time to the schools which 
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transmit the cultiire to their charges Suffice it to note that 
our educational system is pledged to the propagation of the 
myth that even if this is not die best of all possible worlds, 
there will be “pie m the sky when you die ” Our teachers 
are ill-paid, although theirs is admittedlv the most important 
function in our societv Thev are msufficiendy motivated be- 
cause they labor under a social mferionw which is best re- 
flected m the size of their monthly checks. In the social 
hierarchy they are perhaps a notch or two above the garbage 
collector, but our American tradinon is far more likely to 
award the apple to the latter, especially if he manages by 
a coup to obtain the town monopoly. The teacher has htde 
status and less prestige He is expected only to foster the 
American myth, and this must not be allow'ed to be mter- 
fered vinth by truth, as certam authors of history texts and 
teachers of biological and social sciences have learned. From 
a psychological pomt of view it is evident that the schools 
operate to implement and emphatically to nourish the kmd 
of super^o formation which we have already noted as bemg 
utterly and hopelessly at odds with reahty as the ego Tnust 
daily encounter it, and which will conflict with the funda- 
mental urgings of id. It is in this sense that we can regard 
the educational system as an important predisposing factor 
mdimmosis. 

Were space available, one could continue this discussion of 
crime and the prevailing culture almost mdefimtely. The 
essence of all the verbiage wmuld be that, like the economy 
which sires it, our culture is of a nature to produce unbearable 
tensions which act upon the personahty and imtiate the ad- 
justment modes recognized as crime, and, further, that the 
culture predisposes by arrangii^ the conditions which nurture 
personahty types of the kmd that can be readily precipitated 
into enminosis The cultural areas we have not covered m- 
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elude many and important one:*, but we have med to make 
e^ndent the similanu^ for each area, of the dynamic prmcipies 
upon which this survey of the crime problem is based 
In our next chapter we shall deal wnth some outstandmg by- 
products of the generalized discontent WTth the cultural and 
economic setting as we have reviewed it, by-products ex- 
pressed m conflicting ideologies, and themselves playing a 
numerically mmor but psychologically decisive role m c riminal 
behavior. 



14. Crime and Ideological 
Conflict 


T here k one characteristic of our time that makes it 
unique m the historv^ of the race It has suddenly become 
a matter of great importance rrhat the average man or woman 
thinks At the moment of thK wntmg, great forces are locked 
in struggle, not over markets, nor lan^ nor possessions, but 
over moral and ethical abstractions Alternate ways of hfe for 
common men and their children are at stake. National 
boundaries and allegiances become unimportant, and men 
die for the triumph of one set of ideas over another The 
conflict is not limited to a single decade or even to a smgle 
centur\- It has been m germination for a imllenmum and will 
probably last for generations to come, aldiough it may weU 
be taken agam from the battlefields to the regions of mind, 
where it is less accessible to the atomic bomb and the strafing 
plane 

Becanse thought transcends accustomed boundaries and 
narrow national loyalties, it is possible today to speak of con- 
fraternities spreading over the face of the earth, united only 
by sunilar ways of thinking Such a situation creates particular 
problems for the smdent of cmnmology, for it often happens 
that in following out hnes of conduct dictated by ideas, be- 
havior contrasts with the prescribed codes of the several 
national states. Individuals make iheir appeal to higher and 
less tangible authority than written law, they look to these 

z86 
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imponderables for the sanction for their actions, and they 
hold as unimportant the transitory benefits to be derived 
from acqmescence to legahtv At the same tune, the popular 
conception attaches the label of WTongfulness to those who do 
not hold with the shiftmg majonu' So the ordinar)' concepts 
of right and wrong, good and bad, and all those other con- 
vement judgments are meanmgless We despise the way of hfe 
of the fascist and look wrth horror and dKgust upon his ac- 
tivities. In his turn, he behe\es he is acting from highest 
motives and m the seivice of a lofty ideal. The fifth colummst 
m Madrid, who by treacherv, murder, and stealth paved the 
dictator's w^ay, was convinced of his rectitude, just as the 
Japanese at Pearl Harbor were perhaps acnng accordmg to 
their own highest prmciplcs even when they prepared the 
way for their bombers to the infamous “stab-in-the-back.” 

Beyond the flagrant example provided by saboteurs, spies, 
fifth columnists, and the like, more ordmary and no less sig- 
nificant are the instances, daily reported, w^hich are provided 
by violators of the Selective Service Act, Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, pohtLcal assassins, polygamists foUow^ers of rehgious 
faiths who refuse to salute the flag or to send their children 
to school, lynchers, anti-Semites, and those who commit die 
many legal trespasses which may anse from affiliation with 
oudawed pohncal groups, from labor strife, and from the 
fight against certain pohncal forms or philosophies \<\Tiat im- 
presses one immediately is that there has been a rounding out 
of die histoncal circle. The fact is that today men and women, 
in every land, are bemg sent to prison for what they think 
and beheve. Law, agam as m the heyday of the Church, has 
extended its effecnve area to the inner hfe of man 

For us, the entire problem mto which the observattons we 
have recorded resolve themselves is a senous one. Are in- 
dividuals who engage m extra-legal conduct m the service 
of unpopular ideas and attitudes cnminal? Or are they merely 
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law-breakers' In the light of what w*e shall have to say later 
about treatment, it is of aemendous concern that these ques- 
tions be decided 

The problem w'e have posed can be answ^ered only by 
reference to motivation. We need to know' why certain people 
join certam movements, what mtimate needs are met by their 
loyalties to specific ideas, what hes behmd evasion of require- 
ments set by vanous laws The fascmanon of such a study 
hes m the observer's knowledge that such groups are )omed, 
such faiths are professed, and such law's are ignored, m full 
view of the fact that pnmshment at the most, and social out- 
lawTy at the least, arc assured the perpetrators. 

The passage of the Selective Service Act by the Congress 
served to do more than set up the machmery for the eventual 
mduction mto the Services of imlhons of fighting men It 
created a new kmd of violator by provwhng penalties for 
refusal or neglect to abide by its provisions. Men between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty-five w'ere required to report for 
F^istrauon purposes, to hold themselves m readmess for 
pmsible mihtary service, and above all to maintain permanent 
contact with local Selective Service boards One would think 
that such ample responsibihaes were easily met, but it trans- 
pired that even these mmimal r^ulations were evaded or 
%nored by thousands The manifest reasons given by Selective 
Service violators to account for th^ ofienses difFer widely. 
Some were '^aJhaid** and sought to escape participation, some 
simply “forgot” about the regulations, some “didn’t know” 
what was required of them, wme “n^lected” to Tnamrain 
contact; some were anxious to keep thdr whereabouts from 
becoming known to their famihes (especially deserted and 
snpport-seekmg wives), the police, or (creditors Then there 
was the group— whom we shall set apart to consider later— 
who objec^ted to the provisions of the ac:t, on either conscien- 
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aous or rebgious grounds Finally, there were a few who were 
downright disloyal to this counny and owed allegiance 
abroad 

It has seemed to this writer, whose expenence w’lth Selective 
Service violators has been extensive, that the overwhelming 
bulk of these (exclusive of the Conscienaous Objector and the 
rehgious objector) have been immature, irresponsible, float- 
mg types A composite picture of the U’pical violator of this 
act w'ould show him to be an mdividual of slightly below 
average mtelhgence, m his early thirties, of somewhat dcohohc 
tendency, -with no specific emotional or family ties (although 
a deserted or divorced wife may be hovering somewhere in 
the background), with a very poor work history of the com- 
mon laborer or restaurant w'orker variety, and a nomadic 
career behind him He has been arrested a few times for 
vagrancy, loitering, trespassmg, or disturbmg the peace 
When he was apprehended he pleaded that he had been 
neglectful, and he oftered to serve immediately Personally, he 
IS mild-mannered and apologetic about himself He hves 
from day to day, satisfied tvith only enough to smoke, any 
place to sleep, a diet consisting mainly of “coffee and . . ,” 
and an occasional dnnk Smee he is already somewhat of a 
social panah, he is dismclmed to value very highly the benefits 
of social acceptabihty His nnmatunty is patent, and his 
knowledge of events is limited The newspaper is, for him, 
something to put between the blankets for warmth’s sake; 
the cafeteria and bar-and-grill juke-box are his cultural 
fountainhead He has always been content to move witb the 
sun and the harvest. He is not overly concerned about his 
present phght, and he often regards prison as a place where a 
kmd providence has miraculously provided him with three 
meals a day and frequent changes of laundry. His personahty 
rarely contains elements of aggression or hostility, and he is 
best described as unconconed AiVhen he is released he wdl 
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take up again his wandering and aimless style of life If, by 
chance, he manages to get mto the Service, he will make an 
imcomplauimg soldier, and after the war has address will be 
either a Veteran's Hospital or in care of some local Pubhc 
Assistance ofSce. If his war expencnces prove traumanc, or if 
he encounters severe problems, he may be found some day m 
an institution for the mentally ill, where his diagnosis ^ill 
ver)” likely be ‘ simple schizophrenia ” 

The alternate t\'pe of Selective Service violator is a depend- 
ent. neurotically inclined peison who either consciously or 
unconsciously seeks evasion because (i) he is fearful of his 
latent homosexuahty, which he dimly perceives as bound to 
lead him mto difficulties when he embarks upon the h\jper- 
mascuhne tj-pe life of the Services, (2) he is aware of his 
mtense fear of bemg hurt or killed, (3) he cannot abide the 
Aought of being severed from his usual family attachments 
(especially his mother or, if she is deceased, her substitute m 
Ae form of sisters, broAers, or odier collaterals), or removed 
to unfamiliar places, (4) he possesses strong mfenonties which 
he IS un\^'illmg to expose, as he knows he must, m the fiA-tank 
existence m Army camps, or (5) he is afraid of Ae hidden and 
secret sadism w^hich may be brought to flower by imhtaiy 
training. 

To sum up, the Selective Service violator is rarely more 
than a simple law-breaker who possesses a personahty t5rpe 
that has led to his violation Techmcally, he has been found 
to be eiAer of Ae schizoid or ps\ choneurotic personahty 
variety, although exceptions are occasionally met m practice 
He possesses an intact ego, m eiAer case, which is free from 
cmmnotic tendencies, alAough m Ae schizoid type it is evi- 
dent m some Aar Ae ego is giving way before a psychotic 
process The Selective Service offender, Aen, is not to be 
regarded as a c riminal. 
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N W’s father was a Lithuaiuan peasant who munigrated to 
the United States m 1890 Like his compatriots, he moved to a 
TTiinmj r town m an Eastern state and soon found himself a coal 
mmer, eqmpped with a wife from the Old Country, a shack m 
shantytown, a skyrocketmg bill at the company store, a htter of 
children, and eventually a umon card Of the six children, N w as 
the third He was bom m 1908, spent a childhood wandering over 
slag heaps, e 3 rplonng abandoned mmes, and attending a parochial 
school under the stnct disciplme of the Sisters At nine he was 
permitted to transfer to the piAhc school Here he made a sans- 
factoiy record, showed a normal «:holasnc and ph\'5ical develop- 
ment, and was considered “an ordinary but slightly more qmet 
child ” Among his friends he was never the leader His oldest 
sister has reported that he was alw'ays even-tempered and “every- 
one used to take advantage of him ” 

N seemed determmed not to follow his father into the mmes 
He finished the grades W’hen he was fifteen and entered a high 
school m a nearby city He cannot explam now’ w’hy he left after 
tw’o years In any case, he qmt schol and began roaming about 
the country Theie w’as no design m his traveling, he merely went 
from place to place, obtaimng various labormg jobs, hving alone 
except for those occasions when he could find some congenial 
female to share tus boardmg house bedroom with him. His occupa- 
tional range w’as considerable from 1923 to 1940 He has been, at 
vanous ames and m many plac«, a short-order cook, dishw^her, 
wmter, busboy, tmek driver, road worker, canvasser, handyman, 
harvester, usher, jamtor, mill hand, factory worker, and many 
other things Bhs “cnmmal” history includes arrests for vaga- 
bondage, peddling without a hcense, drunkenness, distmbing &e 
peace, hitch hiki^, trespassing, bemg a suspicious character, 
and loitering N served sentences ranging from thirty days to 
SIX months m stockades, workhouses, county jails, and on chain 
gangs m twenty-three of the states 

In 1938, at the age of thirty, N w’as turned in to a state hospital 
for observaaon for mental disease after an arrest for drunkenness 
He was deiamed for three months Admissiou diagno^ was 
“chrome alcoholism” Durii^ his stay, this was changed to 
“simple schizophrema,” and he was discharged wnth a final 
diagnosis of ^^no psychosis, schfroid type personality.” 
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Following his discharge from the State Hospital, X went to 
hve with his youngest sister and her husband on their farm He 
earned his keep b\ helping as a handtman, and remained with 
them until the summer of 1941 He had registered in the draft 
with the local board at the proper time, but as he later put it, he 
“hadn t given it much thought That summer he experienced a 
sort of resurgence of his restlessness, and one dav sunply bade 
his adopted fa»nil\ farewell and took off X w*as not present 
when ms Presidential Greetings anned About six months there- 
after he was arrested for \agranc\ in another state When the 
records were checked, it was found that he w*as wanted for 
evasion of the Selective Service Act 

N. was sentenced to three years m Federal custody, how'ever, 
under the terms of an executive order (Xo 8641 ), he w'as released 
to the Armv after he had served about fourteen months. In spite 
of his obMous schizoid make-up and his history he was inducted 
and IS now', so far as this chromcler knows, a soldier m the service 
of his country 

IndiMdoals who profess a conscientious objection to war 
present an interesting study They may generily be divided 
into tw'O groups- those who base their protest on religious 
arguments, and those wiiose refusal to participate arises from 
philosophical (moral and ethical) considerations. Most curi- 
ous is the fact that the manifest (surface) objections of the 
mendiers of each group are sundar— although each will vehe- 
mratly deny this fact. What separates ^em is tiie secret 
motivation behmd iheir protest 

In considering the group which we can convemendy 
designate “reLgious,” another division must be made Many 
Jehovah s Witnesses, all Alennonites, and a large number of 
other people have been bom mto the faiths they profess. 
Hence, dieir fancaoning may be regarded as being on a 
habit level entirely The behavioral patterns they demonstrate 
spring chiefly from habitual responses, from deeply fixed 
systems of reaction. Theirs is not a reasoned rejection, but a 
blind obedience to setded and predictable response modes In 
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following the habitual hne. they are naturalh taking the path 
that offers least pain the one that is most free from anxien^ 
and tension It is the deviating individual who suffers. The 
bom Witness or Mennomte finds it far moie comfortable to 
spend a year or two in prison than he would the same time 
m the Army The scion of an orthodox Jemsh familv is tor- 
mented by doubts and severe guilt feelings when he breaks 
the dietary laws, just as the strayed Cathohe retains forever 
the gnawmg, mward bite of conscience when he trespasses 
prescribed regulations or ignores his duties. So it is that many 
who object to mihtary service and oppose war on religious 
grounds are not— as has been romantically supposed m some 
places— suffering martyrs On the contrary, they are followers 
of habit^ who are qmte comfortable m their protest, and often 
rather smugly self-confident m their righteousness And in 
the places of detention where an obligmg government has 
confined them, one observes how nicely they conform, how 
they draw about them the armor of their faith, and how it 
shapes a comforting shield for them They are “good * pris- 
oners, of course. 

The other kmd of rehgious objector is the one who has 
recently jomed any given group The smaller and less popular 
sects overflow with these people They are those who jom 
a movement out of deep and often devious psychological 
motives. Many jom out of sheer lonehness and the need to 
identify with something bigger than themselves Man is so 
unutterably lonely, encased as he is wuthm the confines of 
his skm, cut off from real contact with his fellows, feehng by 
himself his own pains, his own sorrows, and reallv unable to 
“share” his experiences So he condnuaUy seeks and reaches out 
for the basic community he de^es, and he therefore some- 
times attaches himself to a group which promises to provide 
a sense of community and offers him the happy but deluding 
prospect of merger with others 
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Protest against one’s lot in life, the role one has to play, and 
the station one must assume, is another monve for jommg 
Indeed, to this observer, this is the most important and fre- 
quent of all mom es Numerous sects and branches of rehgion 
have their beginnmgs in this, and they thrive on the exploita- 
aon of such a prmciplc Protestant in the original sense of 
the word— protesting against the social or political or economic 
situation— ^ev gather withm their folds the disinherited, the 
disavowed To them they brmg a comfort nowhere else to 
be found. The \^'imesses, with their blessed and angehc horde 
of exactly 144000, promise to all who beheve the visitation 
of Armageddon upon earth and an undreamed-of bhss to 
follow. Aleanwhile, the true behever experiences endless satis- 
faction His narcissism is bolstered by the ministry he per- 
forms, the prophetic extra sense which his faith provides, the 
conviction of special choice which he has That ego which 
was dragged through the hopeless bog of deprivation and want 
IS, so to speak, hfted from the mire and laved with a cleansing 
flmd Life becomes meaningful as the mdmate wants for love, 
for identification wdth others, for secunty, for status, are satis- 
fied, and, at last, the powerful father-image, great, just, punish- 
ing, and rewarding, bolsters the faltermg superego In this 
latter respect Lenm’s dictum that “rehgion is the opiate of the 
people” apphes directly, for as meagerly rew^arded toil, priva- 
tion, and insecunty exact their toll and pomt toward the 
highroad of rebelhon, the mtense protestant sects aid m dead- 
eim^ the imtations caused by these dungs and strengthen 
the tottenng superego 

All of this is confirmed by a rapid survey of the branch- 
and-tw^ sects There are those which meet the need of the 
Negro for status, posmt^ a heaven where whites will nde m 
the rear sections of Jim Grow cars, have their talents restricted 
to bus-boying, elevator car operating, stevedoring, cookmg, 
cleaning, and other menial occupations, where God will be a 
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“person of the darker expression,” and all “xnll be of one 
glorified flesh ” There are those, too, which by wild revival- 
ism channel the emotional dammed-up aggression and confine 
to a canvas tent what could spill over m blood and pam And, 
m the north, where the corset of pimtamsm imprisons biologv, 
the Shakers and Rollers and whatnots find an orgiastic release 
m their devotions which an otherwTse chill conunumty cannot 
disapprove. 

It cannot be doubted that the extravagant sects we have 
described meet needs which are basic and powerful. And the 
people w’ho comprise them find there the satisfaction for such 
wants Therefore it appears, again, that these personahty^ t^yies 
are, hkewTse, non-cnmmotic If, for the profcsion of their 
faith, they must come to prison, within the walls they are 
usually happy, for they are still seekmg for (and often finding) 
the satisfaction they crave 

The case of A J presents an interesting study of a personality 
tvpe which becomes attached to a protest faith m satisfacnon 
of some of the motives we have so hastily reviewed Perhaps he 
is a poor illustration because he went on to a psvchosis and finally 
to smcide, but his tale is, if anythmg, a shght exaggeration w^hich 
serves to highlight and confirm our conclusions. 

A J was bom m Poland in 1902 His birth was entirely normal 
and his earlv histoiy— of which there is no information other than 
scattered reminiscences of the subject and his siblings— was un- 
eventful He grew' up m a famung community near the old 
Russian border When A was five, his father emigrated to the 
United States, mtendmg to send for his family of seven children— 
of wdiom A w^ the fourth— w'hen he had earned enough for their 
passage His mother A describes as a kmdly, mdulgent, ilhterate, 
and sympathetic woimn. As for his father, A recalls him as an 
unstable, overbearmg, suspicious, and quarrelsome person who 
w^ qmck with blows when his shghtest wddi w^ not immediately 
obeyed 

VSflien A w^ ten he accompamed his mother and the other 
children to America Here he attended school m the great m- 
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dustnal ciw \^hcrc his father was emploved as a machinist m an 
automobile factory In schtiol A. had a difficult adjustment to 
make He was handicapped bv unfamihaiity with the language 
and consequently was p>accJ n 1 lower grade than his age or 
intelligence jusnfied Bteau'^e of th<s and the stiict, restrained, and 
often punitive atmtjsphere 1*1 his home A became sensitive, wrth- 
diawm, and sh\ At sixteen he quit schooL having gone only as 
far as the fourth grade, and vs ent to w ork m the same plant as 
his father 

The family situation, which at its best was never very good, 
w orsened after A w enr to w ork He w as required to turn over all 
his earnings to his fathei, and in spite of his age w^as subjected to 
stnee discipline. Quarrels were fiequent because of his father's 
low' threshold of irritabilit\% and he was exposed to contmual 
naggmg from h^s brothers and sistcis for whom he was the perfect 
fod At twenty-one therefore he joined die Army During adoles- 
cence he had become mteicsted in a musical instrument and he 
WTsely reasoned that he could become adept at it m Service. 

During the following six years, A served m the Army. He 
w as a good soldier, w as assigned to the Band, and rose rapidly to 
a seigeantcx He made very few fiiends, attended church regu- 
larly, had two heterosexual experiences, and became proficient m 
his music In the middle of the fifth year of his enlistment A be- 
gan to experience nostalgia and depression He started to use 
alcohol excessively and to go off by himself to brood Although 
he longed for human conta^ he was unable to make friends with 
the other men because of his shyness, and he mamtamed only an 
occasional mterest in w'omen Because of this he asked for and 
received an honorable dischai^ 

After quittii^ the Army A returned to the town where he 
had lived with his family. He denied employment as a house 
pamter and hved a quiet and ^eluded life which was highly 
loutinized and without lehef He worked darmg the day, cooked 
his own meals, practised his music, went to church In 1935, as he 
was leaving his job for the day, someone handed him a leaflet 
prepared for proselyozu^ by the Jehovah’s Witnesses He became 
interested, attended meetings, read the hterature faithfully, and 
found in the movement “the meaning of my life ” Within a year 
he was the most active member m the commumty He gave up his 
job to devote his full time to preaching His personahty under- 
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went a remaikable change Xo longer he withdrawn and 
friendless Now he was full of plans, important to himself and 
others, and in the midst of a commmutv of other devoted Wit- 
nesses Life became exciting for him He had a mission WTien 
ordered to rcpoit for mduction m 1942, A refused on the ground 
that he was a minister of the faith, diat the order was contrary 
to his religious behefs, and an infringement of his constitutional 
rights. He was taken mto custody and sentenced to three years of 
confinement 

A 's early institutional history was the usual one for members 
of his group He was observed to be engros^d m Bible study most 
of the time, or to be readmg the various tracts and pamphlets 
w'hich gmde the sect 

After he had been m confinement some ten months, A one day 
approadied an official w'lth the statement that he w’as ‘Svilling to 
confess everythmg ” He stated that on the previous evemng he 
had heard Walter Wmchell “tdl the whole w’orld about my 
shame ” Because he w’as obvioudy disturbed, A w’as removed to 
the psychutnc ward Here he ^yas noted as bemg morose, self- 
accusatory, sometimes tearful, restless, and agitated The foUow- 
mg IS pieced together from the notes of various dominat ions 

‘*I rumed nyself when young, I masturbated I think that’s what 
caused it I was twenty or twenty-five and I went to a prostitute. 
I was no good What’s the use Nothing can be done I live until 
I die Walter Wmchell. The Government know^ Somethmg 
shocking happened My father died ten days after I was arrested 
It’s my fault My motiher dropped dead on die street He died 
over her I don’t know wdiat’s going to happen. I wanted to live 
up to the commandments before I sinned I became a J W Th^ 
don’t wont me. No one can forgive me for wdiat I did I wos 
turned. Fm a disgrace to the J. W’s I touched my sister She 
was twenty-one. My mother expc»ed me She told the draft 
board. They told the government. Th^re gomg to kill me. 
It was blindness of mind when I touched her. She pushed me 
away. I touched her m 1934 In r935 I became a J W Hus is the 
only truth . He (Walter Winchell) said over the radio that I 
raped someone at home He said this last Sunday. It’s propaganda 
They have it in the newspapers The draft board told everybody. 
Tliey called me a rat. I should be killed Kicked around hke a 
football It must be me they mean IFs on ny conscience . . 
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The government knows about it They 11 keep me here. They’ll 
charge me with rape The judge knew about it He made an 
awful face when he read mv sentence He knew I had masturbated 
too much- We shall all be destroyed 

Sometime during his confinement on the psychiatric ward, A 
WTOte the follow mg letter to his exammer ‘ In my confession I 
did not state the true facts, bemg gieatly shamed by them I 
first started to act Ungodly to mv sister in 1929, when she w as 
fourteen years old Feclmg and touchmg her from the back three 
times I recall also touching her from the front This I kept up 
for about three years and she told this to her mother I never m- 
tended to do anv greater harm to hei The rest of the story I 
know: government officials know. I can tell from the Watch 
T (yuer articles and from the newspapers I know my mother has 
eiqiosed me to the draft board is the act of Jehovah God 
and I know I am a condemned man There is no hope for me, 
cast away from this oigamzation and to be destroyed by him m 
due ome” 

Soon after this note w'as received, A J committed smcide by 
shcmg his wnsts and completely exMngumatmg himself 

E. L possesses a name to conjure wath m social circles His 
father was a promoter and speculator w'ho gambled wath his in- 
heritance and made and lost several fortunes He died of general 
{»Fesis when E w'as tw'enty As for his mother, she is a socially 
promment and capable woman of puiitamcal habits and a strong 
sense of family honor. Both parents were of old Southern stock 
and college ^ucated Their maniage resulted m the birth of 
three boys, of whom E is the eldest. At die moment of this 
wTitmg, the other two sons are officers m the Army. The follow- 
ing account is pieced together from a recent e yammat inn of E 

E L. was bom in 1910 Dehvery was normal, no instruments 
He was a dehcate child to at least seven years of age Had the 
usual childhood diseases Described as very sensitive and given to 
mootfy behavior No tantrums, but preferred playing by hunself 
Because of dehcate health he w:as kept at home and did not attend 
school until age eleven First school was a Quaker Institute At 
sixteen he was sent to T — His grades were only passable, he 
was not considered a disciplinary problem, bnt was regarded by 
teachers and students as an mdividualist and somewhat “queer” 
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m the sense of being different from his fellows Active m ath- 
letics 

E left school at the age of seventeen and through the influence 
of his family got a job as a runner with a Wall Street firm After 
losmg part of his inheritance m speculatmg on the market, he 
dijfted from one job to another m the field of advertising Be- 
lieving he could write, and desinng especially to do choreography 
for the ballet, he attempted to devote himself to art but now 
admits his pioductiviU' w as low in quantity and poor in quahty 

In 1932 he W'ent West and worked on a ranch, herding wild 
hoises and hvmg an acave, adyenturesome life He had earher 
showed athletic mclmations and was especially fond of tiding, at 
which he attamed proficiency as a member of a State cavahv umt 
In 1933 a paternal uncle took him on a cruise through the South 
Seas, visiting many romantic places He was quite impressed by 
t his experience and became “convinced of the essential oneness 
of the human family” He was also fascinated bv^ primitive re- 
hgion, and from that time forw'ard lead and studied “the mvstenes 
of the jungle and the East ” On his return to the States, he suc- 
cessively became an enthusiast for the Silver Shirt movement and 
the Isadora Duncan group He became a disciple and co-worker 
of a famous team of dancers, irangling wath an arty crowd, and 
attemptmg to do choreography At this time he obtamed em- 
ployment sellmg vacuum cleaners He also studied and practiced 
occult phenomena under the gmdance of a Japanese Shen-Bud- 
dhist 

At the suggestion of a friend, he visited the Harlem headquarters 
of the Father Divme movement, experienced conveision, pro- 
fessed his behef m the Divimty of the leader of that movement, 
and from that time forward devoted himself to it He took up 
quarters m Harlem at the bachelor apartments of the organiza- 
tion and umked m the Peace Restaurants Later he moved to a 
Divme Hope Farm and worked there until his arrest and in- 
carceration He completely severed all connecaons with his 
family and his former fnends, and remamed adamant in his re- 
fusal to acknowledge diem 

Past History The subject has had a dear record to the present 
He was mdicted m 1943 for faihng to report for assignment for 
work of national importance m violation of the Selective Service 
and Training Act Although he registered wnth the local board 
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and appeared for his ph\sical cxaninaaon, he refused to be 
present for mdutoon 

Present Hti*o,y Sentenced to three vears Jn Federal custody, 
E entered on Ins term in apparentiv high spints, accepting his 
face and professing his con\icaop of Father Drnnes influence 
on him and the rest erf the world He was predisposed to min- 
gling Atith the colored population protested frequently against 
racial seeiegmon took e\erv oppuninitv to give tesnmony” 
t*i the ‘Lu ing God Father Dn *nc His in-stitutional recoid, how- 
ever, was satisfactor\ His bchasior on the job and m quarters 
w as good, and he w as described as a w'llling and cheerful w’orker. 
He refused an\ contact With his familv and stubbornly resisted 
all attempts to bung them m accord w ith him through correspond- 
ence and \isits 

Physical ExammanGii No evidence of orgamc disease History 
of tonsillectomv, otitis media childhood exanthemas No de- 
formities or almomialities iMuscuIature firm, nutrition good, 
habitus erect Anal skin tabs present, denation poor Neuro- 
logically he w as essentially negam-e m all respects Blood serology 
was neganve 

Attitude and General Behavien Subject greets the exaimner 
with ‘‘Peace,” and composes limiself comfortably in the chair 
He IS courteous, except Avhen any doubt is cast on his statements, 
or when his behefs are quesaoned At such times he shows 
constdeiable stubbornness and tends to be sharp m his answers 
There is some posturing and much resdessness 

Stream of Speech and Mental Actiiity He is voluble, sacking 
with a sort of urgent perseveraaon to any topic. His voice is 
loud and rises to an mtense pitch as he contmues lalkmg At tunes 
he IS really preaching Vocabularv is better than average, but 
there is some repeaa\eness and a hint of echolaha He is not dis- 
tractable bnt gazes steadfastly and wath burning intensity at the 
e^rainmer He resorts to many typical phrases such as “Thank 
Father,’ “persons of hghter or darker expression,” “the alleged 
mother (or father, or brothers, etc ) ” 

Emotiojial Responses He displays an almost enphonc mood 
most of the tune, daimmg he has a sense of peace and an “mward 
radiance of joy-*’ However, facies are only mnumally responsive 
to emononal stimuli, and generally emoaonal expressiveness is 
somewhat shallow and superficial 
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Content of Thought The subject js wholly concerned with 
the movement whose leader is Fadier Divine He is convinced of 
the divimtv of this man and professes his belief in strong, un- 
eqmvocal language He states he has heard the v^oice of Father 
Divme many times and he descnbes an ecstatic conversion ex- 
perience durmg which he hallucinated a “great w’hite hght and 
heard ethereal singing” He claims entire dev^otion to Father 
Divme, believing diat his behavior is directed and controlled by 
him He ration^zes his historv as one long process of ‘ coming 
mto truth,' and his attitude on this subject is one of worship He 
mdulges m phantasy regarding his past history, refuses to ac- 
knowledge his mother and father as parents, and rejects his family 
wnth bitterness, claiming he “will not be bound” by any ties 
except those which “bind me to my divme Father” He beheves 
his familv should have foUow’ed him now' that “I have found 
the way” Reahty sense is dulled, and he seems to have con- 
structed a separate w'orld from his behefs He has stated that on 
occasion, w'^hcn he is talkmg or singing, he is actually talking or 
singing with the voice of Father Divine 

Sensorium Subject is well oriented and the sensonum is fully 
mtact, givmg no evidence of detenoration However, much of 
his history as given verbally by him consists of fantastic enlarge- 
ments of facts designed to justify his position and rehgious notions. 

Insight and JzidgmeTit' Insight is present but of questionable 
depth The subject is wholly under die influence of his rehgious 
convictions and has constructed a seLF-sansfying view of the 
world He is unshakeably fanatic m his behdFs, mystical in his 
inclinations, crediting what appear to be auditory and visual 
hallucinations with reahty, and deluded as to his entire system of 
behef Judgment, smce it is under the influence of his delusional 
constructs, is hkewise impaired 

Additiomd Features There is an aberrative s^mal element 
present; observable m his chaste cehbate past, his inabihty to 
form any satisfymg heterosexual adjustment, his penchant for 
his manhood, his rejection with vehemence of his mother, his 
preference for wholly male society, his inversion of biological 
mterests to the extent of preferring the company of “persons of 
darker expression” beyond the normaL 

The motivation m £ L.’s subscription to the faith he professes 
is obvious. 
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The O>nsciennom Objector who does nor draw upon anv 
specific refigious form as a rationalization for his objection 
IS also to be regarded from two angles A very few are the 
products of habit training m the same sense as has already 
been described, and with these we are concerned only to 
remove from them the stigma of criminalism. The others, it 
would seem, are simiiarlv nf»n-cnminaL but present a senes of 
highlv interesting psychological monvants. 

At the outset, it must be realized that here is a topic on 
which most of us are prone to level highly biased and preju- 
dicial judgments. It is the belief of this wmter that very, very 
few Conscicnuous Objectors are cowards Indeed, many of 
them are brave men Why they are brave is a different matter 

There are Conscientious Objectors who resist service from 
the most noble of convicnons They recognize the moral 
wTongfulness of w'ar, perceive the skeleton beneath the uni- 
form, reject the sonorous talk of our leaders, and armed with 
history and statisncs seek to convmce the rest of us Yet they 
would willingly take up arms for causes m W'hich they bchevc 
and, indeed, undergo considerable torment in the course of 
their resistance. Such mdividiials are mature and balanced 
They are usually indicated by events, jnst as Debs and others 
who in World War I preferred a prison cell to par&apation 
have been vindicated by the di^losure through Congressional 
mvesogadon and otherwise that that w^ar ‘ui/rr a war of im- 
perialism. In such characters we observe a highly developed 
superego and a consequent successful mtrojection of Society 
which is all-embracmg m scope This group is characteristi- 
cally free from psychoneurotics, psychopath^ ciunmaloids, or 
psychoncs Th^ show no deviating psychological symptoms 
Among them are the true humanitarians. 

The parents of S H are well-to-do Negroes KGs father is a 
piacdcing physician of excellent professional and community 
standing, and his mother is a sincere and charitable person who 
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is interested m civic affairs, espcciallv as they touch members of 
her race The H s are the onlv Negro family residmg m that small 
northern commumtv" Their home is m the better residential sec- 
tion of the town and is reported to be a sort of cultural oasis 
where the more mteUigcnt and enlighted people of the area fore- 
gather Dr H IS a specialist whose sen ices are m great demand, 
and he is economicallv secure Both parents are college graduates 
Their three children, of whom S is the youngest and the only 
bov, have been given eveiy advantage 

S w*as bom m 1916 He enjov'ed a normal and healthy child- 
hood w'hich w as given a special flavor bv the congenial atmosphere 
of his home Very early m his career, although he was the only 
Negro boy m towm, he demonstrated quahncs of leadership. 
Other boys followed hrai eagerly m their play, and looked to him 
for guidance with their problems In school, S w'as an outstand- 
mg scholar He achieved consistentlv high grades wuthout much 
effort, W'as the school’s outstandm^ athlete as w'ell as a social and 
mtellectual pnde On graduation from the grades he w'on highest 
honors This happy career did not varv' in h^h school, as a matter 
of fact, S W'as president of his graduating dass, valedictorian, 
and pnze-winner. 

At eighteen, S wrent to collie Where there had been not even 
the trace of discrimination in his home commumt}', he now 
found the situation somew'hat different The social chmate was 
less friendly. Although the collie he attended had hberal pre- 
tensions, S could “feel” the resentment he aroused by his 
presence At this time he w'as a handsome, bnght-eyed, casual 
youth By dint of great effort, he managed to maintam his high 
scholastic and athletic record, even to surpass his former ac- 
complishments In his jumor year, he was elected to the presi- 
dency of the student government organization, the presidency 
of the debating society, the presidencj’ of the student OirKtian 
body, and other campus groups Together wnth a handful of 
Negro boys and girls at the college, he founded a liberal eatmg 
dub which eventodly developed mto a non-fratermty movement 
At the same time he dropped his former affiliation -with the Bap- 
tist Church and became a Quaker His ambition, as he formulated 
his future at this time, was to tram himself for leadership among 
N^oes, to devote himself to sodal service wnth them, to work 
toward equably of economic oppoitomty for them, and to 
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dedicate his life to the cause of world peace, since he beheved 
that onlv under such a condition could die problems of his race 
approach •^oluaon 

S, graduated with the B A degree in 1930 He immediatelv 
affiluted himself mth the American Friends* Association and was 
assigned to a social sen ice unit to work in the slums of a large 
citv He remained at this assignment one year At the end of 
this period, he became secretan* and executive administrator of 
a welfare oraanization At the same time he contmued his efforts 
with democratic groups and peace organizations 

WTien he regjsteied for the draft, S filed a conscientious ob- 
jector’s claim At the time he was called, this claim was honored, 
and It was decided to send hmi to a Pubhc Service camp S re- 
fused to obey this order He was declared dehnquent and sen- 
tenced to a term of four years in Federal custody 

In prison S was immediately recognized as a leader among 
Negroes He joined with recdcitrant groups m protest work 
stnkes aimed at ehimnating local evils; consistently inaintamed 
and spiead his philosophy, was regarded with respect and ad- 
miration even by prison officials to whom his acnvities caused 
considerable annovance He refused a number of opportumties 
for release to W’orlc camps or to the armed services Ehs position 
is logically mamtamed, and he is completely devoted to the high 
ideals which have gmded his conduct all tm life 

But there is another kind of Conscientious Objector, a kind 
whose protiest arises from ui^encies of nature and serves to 
meet needs about which he lacks insight. In this accounting it 
IS impossible to detail all the categories into which such 
persons fall, and only the mam varieties wnll be considered. 

Conscientious objection is qmte frequently a form of re- 
action formation. A hue of behavior is embarked upon which 
follow’s a special design of withdrawal from the self-acknowl- 
edgment of powerful homo^xnal or (sometimes) sadistic 
trends. The protest is usually overdetermined— as most symp- 
toms are— and that is why the most extravagant protestors fall 
within this group The preset writer has ample evidence 
from his experience of this type. TTic c onsistent picture of 
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the latent homosexual, as he presents himself m the guise of 
objector, is one of a somewhat effemmate, well-mannered, 
college-bred, amsacally mchned, highly-mtelhgenced, tm- 
marned youth who has ambitions either m the arts or in 
social service as a subhmation He has had no heterosexual 
experiences but has mamtamed “platomc” relationships with 
girls WTule he does not "‘know’* of his homosexuahty as a 
fact, he shows a distinct fear of it He recognizes that he 
enjoys male company, has perhaps even been a college athlete, 
patronizes progressive youth group organizations, was a Boy 
Scout and mamtains an mterest m movements such as the 
Y AI C. A , The Oxford Group, and such like. He ongmates 
from the upper middle-classes, and his father is likely to have 
been a professional He is frequently an only child, although 
It IS more often that he is the only male child m the family 
where there are two or more fem^e siblmgs In accord with 
the reaction formation, he is m a special sense too masculine, 
with his hearty good-fellowship, his insistence on muscle 
culture, and his over-joining of male groups. 

There is much about L N. that is Byronesque There is also 
a litde of Browning in him, and something of Jerenuah, Savonarola, 
St. Francis, Oscar Wilde, and Walt iX^i tman There are very 
few things that he cannot do, and do well He is a poet, an athlete, 
a scholar, a pamter, an aesthete, and much more. Today, at twenty- 
mne, he is a handsome youth of athletic build who speaks per- 
suasively for his behefs 

L N. was bom m 1916. Ihs paiems were the social arbiters and 
intdlectnal leaders of the sedate nniveisity community in which 
th^ lived. The father was a professor who had authored a 
number of books in he field, his mother was a college graduate 
who occupied her considerable spare time by managing a book- 
store and antique shop Both parents had inherited large sums 
and consequ^uy r^arded their occupations more as avocations 
The home reflected this; it had about it an aura of charm flavored 
discreetly with a touch of Bohemiamsm N was the middle of 
three children, the only boy. His buth and early rearing were m 
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the hands of experts His French nurse \^as a capable woman 
who sub|ected him to a mild t\pe of disaphne In aU, his child- 
hood was happv and sheltered 

At an earlv' age L. showed signs of a bnght and qmck in- 
telligence, as weU as an unusual sensitivitv At six. it is recorded, 
he wTOte a plav in verse for hi*^ Sunday School class to perform, 
and at ten he began to take a lively interest in political economy 
under the proud guidance of his father Meanw hde, in the class- 
room, he surpassed the expectations of his teachers Bilingual be- 
cause of his nurse's teaching, he had a distmct advantage over 
his fellows which was m no wise lessened by his havmg had a 
year m Europe with his parents during his father’s Sabbatical 
But not only was he proficient m his studies, he w’as also active m 
athlcncs and social ai^airs in the grades and in die private high 
school he attended 

At sixteen N went to a famous umversity on a combined ath- 
letic and scholasdc scholarship. He became the outstandmg ath- 
lete of his school, achieved naoonal recogmnon in football and 
swimming, and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa On graduation he 
wynt abroad to study pohtical economy His year in a foreign 
land between his twentieth and twenty-first birthdays was ex- 
citiDg He participated m an international sportmg contest, traveled 
the continent on foot in the company of some fnends, became 
an organizing spmt behmd the Oxford Movement, wrrote some 
exquisite verses, and got to know many hterary and pohtical 
figures in the countnes he viated When he retumed to the 
Umted States he joined a colony of divmity students and dilet- 
tante social workers. Amoi^ dus group he found a girl with 
whom he fell m love After a hi^y poetic courtship, they were 
mamed 

Hie marriage was doomed to failure before it started L had 
never had any sexual expenoices beyond the fiirtaaons wdiich 
tiK good lools and nigged ma^nilimty had inspired. His wife 
was— as one would expect— somewhat of a masculine type They 
could not adjust on any but a ‘platonic” level, and after a year of 
incondu^e experimentation they deaded to devote their 
energies to the causes m wdiich they were mterested and to con- 
tmue their relationship on a plane of "pure fri^dship, brothedy 
love, and mutual respect.” Accordingly, fh^ threw themselves 
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mto their studies, their socul work, and their spirited champion- 
sliip of a vanetv of peace and leligious moveraents 
"VATien L was called in the draft he refused to report for ex- 
amination He had been classified as a Consciennous Objector, but 
when his refusal w^as recened he was declared dehnquent He 
objected to service of anv type, claimmg that he could not con- 
scienttously participate m anv phase of the Selective Service 
program He chose, instead, to go to prison 
It is apparent that the clue to L *s pattern of life is provided by 
his man^ failure He does not recognize his latent homo- 
sexuahty as a prime motivant m everj-thing he does 

The unconscious sadist is also a member of this fratermty, 
and m his scrupulous reaction he embraces the code of the 
Conscientious Objector to w'^ar, agam overdetermining his 
actions He joms any sort of movement which will help him 
contam his essential aggression and his buned w'^h to destroy. 
He would vehemently deny his sadism, but it becomes appar- 
ent m his too obvious verbal disavowal of aggressivity. 

Reaction formations against homosexuahty and sadism are 
not the whole of this tale Perhaps an even greater role is 
played by the mechanism of sublimation for these two trends 
It IS to be noted that the ardstic pretensions and the overt 
profession of love for all of humamty are common to this 
group It can, furthermore, be tak^ as an almost general role 
that few Objectors come from the labormg masses These two 
facts m combmation mean that the symptom— for such is Con- 
scientious Objection from tfa^e moGves— is based upon the 
availabihty of tools m terms of origin, opportunity, and edu- 
caGon. The sublimatmg Objector, then, satisfies his needs by 
engaging in behavior on a higher and more socially approvable 
level For actual homosexual bdiavior he subsGtutes a general- 
ized love for all men and r^erves his sadism for whatever 
system he is aGacking by brush or pen or chisei. 

There are, too, Consciennous Objectors who find m this 
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mode of behavior an m\ olved and cnnous way to express a 
psychoneurosis Those m this category are sometimes seekers 
after punishment, and Objection offers them a highroad to 
their need which dates mto their early history. Often one 
finds in their bacl^ound a deep hatred of the father and an 
inadequate resolution of the Oedipus conflict hi making their 
protKt thev directly subiert and reject Society as they did 
once the father, and since they expect and want punishment, 
they find the rejection saosfynng Added to these are, of 
course, the obsessional types ivuth fixed ideas ansmg from 
experience and the compulsion toward objection, the fearful 
and ansioiis and insecure neurones, the dependent characters, 
and the other variants on the Consciennous Objector theme 
of which we cannot here treat. 

As we approach the topic of the agitator, subverter, and 
enemy-withm-the-gates, we must tread with care We have 
seen that such persons often perform their deeds at the behest 
of high monves and convictions, and that they can be sm- 
cerely devoted to a cause Certainly the boys who shpped 
across the border from France mto Spam to jom the ann- 
fasast forces of the Republic fall into this class Although 
with tiiK writer's prejudice— and with the reader's, no doubt 
— it K hard to credit fifth coluimiists with the same com- 
moidable prmciples, it cannot be otherwise m many cases 
At the same time, the field of pohdcal agitanon, subversion, 
and extra-legahty offers a umque opportunity for frustrated 
and thwarted pemonahties, as well as for true criminal types 
The fascist philosophy and way of life, with its glorification 
of aggressivity, seems to make a special appeal to the latter 
The psychopath in particular is emmendy responsive to 
creeds of dominance sneh as Nazism, and mdeed die whole 
design of fascism is pointed at the awakening of the latent 
psychopathy within die broad masses From ^em, when the 
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proper formula is announced by the Leader, sprmg the bruml 
character types who swagger and crack heads WTth a sadistic 
joy m the domg that rivals if not surpasses that of all other 
acts Toward the Leader, they display an adoration based upon 
the identification of their own egos with his. It is a process 
of mergmg, smce he is the realizanon of their own perverted 
Ego Ideal As for the broad mass, they show a form of moral 
masochism natural to authontanan rule As Alexander has 
stated so weE, they become like serfs m a feudal state, “secure 
and protected even though less favorably placed m a fixed 
archaic structure,” and hence less hostile toward their su- 
periors Moreover, the psychological dimate of fascism is 
aided, and the production of psychopathicaUy-onented leaders 
hastened, by the fact that the social displacement characteris- 
tic of the pre-fascist era leads to resentment and aggresaon, 
thus mobilizing the latent psychopathy by serving as a touch- 
stone. 

For those who subscribe to the philosophy and practice of 
fascism a special word must be said Apart from a very few, 
those known to this writer have been vicious psychopathic 
types or twisted and tormented souls who have failed to dis- 
place their essential cnmmahty in other directions They are 
typified by the pock-marked pimp who composed the Naso, 
hymn of hate, and they are poetic^y recalled by the plaques 
—characteristically fixed to taverns and dens— celebrating 
their dubious heroics The whole crew m the magnificent 
gallery which, for example, John Roy Carlson m his Under- 
cover exposed, and who have cavorted to our national shame 
m halls of Federal justice, is made of fundamentally crimi- 
nalistic psychopaths who screen their aggression, their hos- 
tdity, and their enduring guilt behmd social double-talk All 
the classical symptoms of psychopathy are illustrated in each 
of them Their ^tred of progressive governmental forms is, 
really, an mdex to their pre-oedipal fixation. Their guilt they 
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attempt to saddle upon a scapegoat— the most readily accessible 
minority 

This \iTiter will undoubtedly be accused of communistic 
sympathies for this, but it is the psychological truth that the 
same rarely applies to left-wu^ radicals, even the labor agita- 
tors, despite the opmion of many t^Titers who have declared 
otherwise, mamlv because such writers are so comfortably 
fixed m the status quo. On the other hand, it is similarly true 
that, among this latter group, are found a larger percentage 
of pwchoneurotics- 

TThe cases which follow are each typical of the essential 
cmninals who profess fascism One is that of an mdividual 
of nati\e American birth who responded to the suren-call of 
Nazism, which awakened familiar echoes withm him. The 
other epitomizes the storm-trooper, with his special psycho- 
pathic mentahty. 

F W possesses a classical psychopathic history As a matter 
of fact, his story is a model for our thesis that the social and 
political unpheanons of psychopathy are far more serious than 
the mdividual and famihal F went on, m his development, to the 
logical end-stages of the psychopathic patterning, and m this 
sense his case can be regarded as a prototype. 

F. was bom in Prussia in 1902 His fanuly boasted member- 
ship m the petty nobihty, but they had lost their landholdmgs 
as a result of the gambhng of F ’s grandfather. His father, how- 
ever, was a professor at the umversitv, and the W ’s were com- 
fortably fixed smee he had developed and organized a medium- 
azed business around some chemical patents His mother was a 
woman of good family, but sicldy after the birth of F , and un- 
able to exert any influence on his life, especially smee she died 
when he was sex. 

The early years of F ’s life are unrecorded, and he is somewhat 
reticent about suppl3nng details He does tell, however, of the 
portentous house into which he was bom, of the strict discipline 
to which he was subjected, of the gloomy and repressive atmos- 
phere in the huge stone mansiem He recalls htde of his only 
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Sibling, a brother about four years his senior, and remembers 
only their jealous competition for the joy of chmbing into their 
mothei s bed each mornmg One det^ \\hich emerges in his 
memory with staitlmg clarity is a recollecaon of fallmg asleep 
one evenmg when he was about four m his mother s bed, safe and 
secure m her warm presence, and then the hypnagogic percep- 
tion of himself bemg lifted from the bed, and finaUy the cold 
fear of awakenmg m his darkened room, alone and fnendless 

Within a year after his mother’s death, F ’s father remarried. 
From that time forward F ’s life w^as miserable Although his step- 
mother neyer malaeated him, he felt unwanted and ahen His 
father never devoted any time to him, except when it was neces- 
sary’' to administer punishment, and the stepmother concerned 
herself mainly with raismg a child she had by a former marriage 
and the begettmg of other children with her new husband At 
ten F ran away He got as far as a large town m Bavana, where 
he w'as apprehended bv the local pohce and placed m an oiphan- 
age Of his hfe here, he refuses to teU At fourteen, however, he 
lan away from the orphanage and wandered to a Baltic port 
where he was picked up by die rrahtary authorities and, in spite 
of his age, impiessed mto naval service aboard a cargo vessel Ac 
the outbreak of war wnth the Umted States, die ship on which F. 
w'as serving w’as detamed in an Amencan port, and the crew 
confined on board until they could be removed to a military 
prison One mghc, howrever, F lowered himself over the side and 
swam ashore Smce he could speak some Ei^hsh, he managed 
to make his way overland through to Mexico and from there to 
South America He ’will not tell what he did to obtain funds on 
the wray, but his half-simle when he peisists m his refusal to talk 
about dus tnp is evidence enough of the kinds of acts m ’which 
he engaged. 

F remained in South Amenca until 1923, at 'which time he 
shipped aboard a fruit-carrying vessel that 'was bound for the 
States. At a quarantine station he eluded the authorities, and six 
months later was at work in a factory m Detroit He soon found 
that there was service for a man like himself, and for the next 
few years was a musHe-nian and strong-arm expert for a terrorist 
organizadon, a forerunner of the notorious Black L^on His 
talents soon 'were appreciatively regarded by certam men charged 
with the responsibili^ for preventing the org^mizadon of workers 
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into unions, and F was ^ell on the to a fortune At this 
point, F again draws the curtain 

In 193^ F w^ent to Germany Actually, he was sent for by Nazi 
Party officials He was enrolled m a school where the curriculum 
was much to his taste, and after two years, aimed with false 
papers, a new name, and even a few identifying scars, he was 
sent to the United States in the vanguard of the fifth column 
mvasion Here he set up a sort of school w’lthm the framework 
of the Bund He remained five vears In 1940 he wont back to the 
Reich for a sort of refresher course and further instructions 
Six months later he was in the United States agam He was, un- 
fortunatelv for him, apprehended w hen on makmg an application 
for a seaman s certificate, it was fortmtously discovered that he 
had perjured himself. 

Durmg the term of his confinement F was an unruly agitator 
and conspirator Psvchiatnc evammanon disclosed, b^ond doubt, 
his essential psychopathy, anged with sadism and homosexuahiy 

B. B is one of the prizes in this wiiter’s collecrtion At the 
tune of this wTitmg he is sernng a sentence for “conspiring and 
committing seditious aexs” His behavior is that of a martyr to 
a good cause, but beneath his unctuousness hes the unregenerate 
psychopathic character, the hater and destroyer, the harbinger 
of the apocalypse The acts which brought B B to the attention 
of die authonties read fike a more sedate tianscmption from 
Sinclair Lewc* It Can^t Happen Here, or Lewis Browme’s 
See What 1 Mean^ B. B. held meetings ancl distributed subversive 
hteratnre bodi before and after our ixnmtry’s deHaradon of war 
on the Axis powers. In these meetings, B B upheld the Japanese 
for their attack on Pearl Harbor, championed the Axis pohmes, 
derogated our President and our nuhtary leaders, was, in facx; a 
fascist supporter and subverter of the first order All of this, of 
course, B. B denies, vehemendy and wnth a piety to be found only 
in Fourteenth Century Spankh depictions or the Cmcxfixion 
He contends that the “htde group” of which he was the fuhrer 
was “one hundred per cent American, opposed to no cteed or 
color or race . a force for Amencamism,” m fact, that he vras 
“given the Judas treatment by false witnesses, disgmnded poh- 
ticians, and -ward heelers vdiom 1 censistendy exposed for the 
public ” B. B is indeed a character worth our attendon. 
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B B w as bom around the turn of the century His father was 
an unstable man of good educanon and background who held 
some rather responsible government posts until he contracted a 
disease which forced him to qmt the usual scene of his acmmes. 
Since his maiital affairs were likewise in disorder, the father 
separated from his wife at the same time Eventually the separa- 
tion At as legalized through divorce Shortly after this, the father 
entered the ministry and settled mto a somewhat less hectic 
middle age with his second wife B B remained with his mother. 
Of her w'e have htde mfoimatioii, except the knowledge that she 
cared for B B and her other children until he was about five 
Then she turned the children over to various relatiA'cs, assigmng 
B B to her maiden sister Beyond the fact that B B dai^ to 
have seen her only once again in her lifetime, nothmg more can 
be established about her She died under rather mysterious circum- 
stances— murdered, It A\as rumored— shordy after she remained 

B B IS the thud of eight children One of his sisters has been 
confined to an msatution for the mentally disordered for the past 
fifteen years Of the others, two are deceased, one is an Axmy 
officer, the rest are scattered about the country m civilian oc- 
cupations 

His maiden aunt w'^as very stnet wdth B B She Avas a rehgious 
woman wdio tolerated no nonsense, and his emotional instabihty 
which exhibited itself m tantrums, couA'ulsions, enuresis, and 
destructiveness were, to her, devil-mspued and amenable only 
to the buch and daily prayers She placed him in a denomina- 
tional school where the disoplme accorded Avith her notions, and 
received him at her home odIa' on holidays. On his sixteenth birth- 
day his aunt fell ill, and B B. returned to her home to aid m 
canng for her. During the year wduch followed he became much 
attached to the old lady, and on her death he was ‘*so overAvhelmed 
wuth gnef and responsibihty” that he suffered a “nervous break- 
doAvn,” for which he Avas treated as an out-patient by a local 
physician After six months, he enlisted in the Army. Before his 
outfit was to sail overseas, he d^ded that he * had no reason to 
take up arms against another country,” and went A W O L It 
was at this time that he ^am saw’ his mother His Ausit, how^ever, 
was mterrapted by the niuhtaiy pohee, who returned him to the 
Army to face charges of desertion At the hearing it became ob- 
vious that his mental condition was somewhat chaotic, and 
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psychiatric examination followed Apart from the disclosure 
tlwt he was completely deluded— he beheved he w’js Jesus Chnst 
— the doctors discovered a penile lesion and he w as placed under 
treatment for syphilis One \ear following, he was dishonorably 
discharged after court-martial 

Released from the iruhtarv, B B- became (as he phrases it) “an 
Itinerant merchant * He canvassed house to house, sellmg patent 
medicines, wash boards, magazines, and other salable items On 
one of his tours he met and marned an attractive schoolteacher 
Shordv after the marriage he was arrested on a charge of 
bnrglanzing a store and given a probation sentence of tw o years 
Ehs wife was outraged and shamed by this She threatened to 
leave him if he ever became mvolved with the law’ again B B 
won her sympathy, however, by’ declaring his smcidal mtennons 
should she ever entertain such a diought He setded into a sellmg 
job after this escapade, and life moved smoothly^ for three y’ears 
But the happy state was short-hved B B became interested in 
another and w ealthy w Oman The marriage culminated m divoice, 
and in court his first love disclosed his sadistic sexual mchna- 
nons, his lust for money and fame, and what she called “his crazy’ 
ideas ’ 

For the next five years B B devoted his talents to sales pro- 
motion, bond selhng, and pubhc speaking He w’as a suave and 
persuasive talker who enjoy’ed his own voice and his obvious 
abihtv to “put things over** He toured the country- as guest 
speaker for service clubs and eventually landed m a State wrhich 
is noted for harboni^ the most extravagant characteis and giving 
diem an audience, if nodung more He was pamcularly’ success- 
ful w-idi women His second marriage w’as contracted wnth a 
w’ealthy dowager who beheved him to be a misunderstood gemus 
and W’ho was woUmg to put up the cash for his numerous ventures 
in return for an occasional word of endearment 

B B next ventured mto politics He claims he did this only 
to obtam a hearing for his “social theories,** and, mdeed, his 
success was meager But the depression years m the early thirties 
offered hrai a p^ect chance to capture the allegiance of the 
displaced and di^runded few who were lookmg for a place 
whereon to project their frustrations By spcakmg and wntmg, 
B B pomted the w^ay for them. It was a highroad to totalitanan- 
ism, but of this they could not know Armed now with an 
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ludience, B B proceeded to make of his oigamzanon a mimature 
fatherland He had his goon squad, his troopers, his furtive un- 
derlings And he had, w hat is more important, a palpable image 
of himself as Leader 

The M hole dream ■« as shattered when an alert FBI pounced 
on B B and the other gutter fuhrers Perhaps the final blow to 
B B s pndc came when he was recognized as a psvchopathic 
character who gave stiong mdication that he was suffermg from 
paranoid schizophrenia, and that the possibilit\' of neurosvphihs 
w as also to be considered m achiev’mg a proper diagnosis 

In this chapter we have attempted to penetrate a field that 
is overgrowTi with prejudice and even hate It has been our 
aim to discover whether mdividuals w'ho perform extralegally 
in response to ideas and behefs can be considered crumnals 
AVe have seen that, among these, there are true cmnmotics 
only m rare instances, except for the cases where the philoso- 
phy they profess provides acnonal outlets for secret monves 
m themselves crraunal It is obvious from all we have said 
how inadequate is our law, how it fails to distmgoish among 
offenders, how it often punishes non-cnminals. 
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T he peculiar direcaon of the svmptom we have called 
crime IS not a haphaTard thmg at all It has its roots in 
the needs of the personality and is determined by a concate- 
nation of influences \\ hich incflude the biology of the cnminal 
as well as the environment It should be obvious that a short, 
excessiiely fat mdividual \Mth heart disease would make a 
rather poor U'pe for second-story work, no matter how im- 
perative the underlying need for such a vanety of adjustment 
may be, while oppoitumties for the commission of various 
proscnbed acts are limited m certain coinmimiaes But apart 
from the restrictions to the actmg out and fulfillment of the 
basal impulsions imposed by environment and biology, it is, 
in the final analysis, the nature of the smvmgs and wants 
which ordam the form of the cnme committed 

How this particular problem has been mishandled by 
writers m the field of criminology will be evident from the 
barest inspection of textbooks, or the perusal of primary 
sources m fibrary stacks. With but a passmg and usually 
somewhat forced bow to the mtimate psychology of the 
offender, the discussion is diverted from the really important 
and sugnificant determinants of an act to a labonous settmg 
forth of the mamfest purposes of the trespass. Thus we leam 
that X ‘Svanted a big car to drive, one like he saw in the 
movies,’* or “he robbed the F. residence in order to get 
enoi^h money to take his current sweetheart to Cleveland 
for a weekend ” If this is not the approach utilized, then we 

316 
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are led through the dreary parade of statistics, in which 
hieroglyphs are pompously arranged to ‘ show” why certam 
offenses are perpetrated, and dms attention is effectively 
diverted from the latent meamng of the act Such procedures 
are tembly inadequate. They not only present a f^se picture 
of the crime situation, but they impede progress toward the 
treatment of criminosis We need to know what we are treat- 
ing, and how to differentiate the treatment of one kmd of 
cnmmal from that of another. 

The writer has elsewhere and at considerable length dis- 
cussed the case of “Harold ” He was able to show the com- 
plex and devious motivaaon underlying his actnities m crime, 
and to work out the latent and mtimate meamng of his indi- 
vidual offenses. To illustrate our thesis m this chapter, one 
mcident is herewith extracted from the total record. 

Harold committed many offenses The list of his cranes is 
a long one and ranges from petty thievery to near murder 
During the course of the h3rpnoanalysis which he underwent 
a cunous fact emerged It appeared that Harold was not 
averse to company m the commission of a crane, unless it 
was the crane of burglary of a house. "WTien a store was to 
be robbed, a warehouse looted, a car stolen, or a stick-up 
performed, Harold had no objection to sharing the job witfr 
a compamon, or even to participating m it wiA a gang. Yet, 
when he was to enter a house to rob, he insisted on domg it 
alone. In the following extracts from the book, Kebel With- 
out a Came* it becomes clear why Harold robbed, what 
intimate want his behavior was designed to allay, why he had 
to enter houses alone. 

L: Haroldy I iDont to get back to the problem of why you 

stole^ 

Why did I steal? 

* T.TnHneT, Robert M Rebel Without a Cause (Second printing ) New 
York Gmne & Stratton, 1944 
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Well, I can t tell vou the reasons I don t know Vilien I was 
twel\e, when I used to hang out with that gang of kids, w^e stole 
eveiydiing that wasn t nailed dowTi I went to school, to St A — 
School, and several of these fellows were in the same class with 
me and thev li\ed m the same neighborhood So I got into this 
gang We were all the same age, most of us the same size too I 
wasnt smart, bur when it came to seeing things about stealing, 
to planmng things out and so on, I could do better than they 
coidd We used to divide oursches into three groups and w^e’d 
separate, here one section and there one section, and so forth, 
and W'C d steal everv thing that w*asn’t nailed down Then we’d 
bnng the stuff to the clubhouse and if it w'as anything good we’d 
split It up- 1 guess I thought T w as a pretty smart kid, not afraid 
of an\tlung or anvbodv I didn’t have very many compamons 
before I started gomg w’lth this gai^ They aU seemed like swell, 
very swell fellows to me. There was another fellow named 
Bilhe— I don't know’ whether he oi I was the leadei— and most 
of the othei kids kioked up to us When they’d steal somethmg 
they'd show' it to him or to me and w'e’d get together and decide 
what to do with it batteries and car dres and everything 
like that I guess I took a delight m having all these kids come to 
me and treat me hke I w’as a father 
L Wkat does that suggest to you, Harold^ 

It W’onld suggest— that because of my— relations at home wath 
—my father and my mother, I would natnrallv look for somethmg 
like that— to balance off my feelings 
L- Yoiire begnmmg to see nihy you stole Nou) carry your 
Ime of reasoning a hrtle fuitlyer 
Well, I used to feel that I wanted to be wnth the gang because 
I wasn’t wanted at home by my father and mother 
L Why should you feel that you uueien't iLanted by your 
mother^ 

Well because she was paying too much attention to my father 
My father w’ould work hard so when he came home he would be 
angry He’d say his back hurt and he’d tell my mother about it, 
and my mother, right away she would treat him like I w^ted to 
be treated I w^anted her to pat me on the head too Like die fel- 
low was telling me last night, I wanted somebody to see that I do 
the things I ought to do wash myself, comb my hair and 
thmgs like that I began to look into that yesterday after he said 
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It to me I tned to reason it oat It’s true, I always wanted my 
mother to . Mavbe thats the reason I like Perry Thats a 
good one* He makes me wash mvself more than two or three 
times a day He sees that I keep clean, that I don’t sit around m 
dust and dirt and things like that AIv mother used to see that 
I kept clean but sometimes she used to— well— she— when she’d 
tell me to do someilung she didn t mean to tell me that because 
she wanted me to do it For instance, sometimes she’d tell me to 
brush my teeth for the leason they w*ere duty. I guess she saw 
my teeth weie dirty and she’d make me brush them, but she’d 
make anybody brush theu teeth when they were dirty, not ]ust 
hke they were my teeth She would treat my sisters and im'self 
about the same when it came to something like that, keepmg clean. 
When she said somethmg to me like that it wasn’t emphasized for 
me as a particular mdividual. 

L And yoUj of course, 'i^anted to be tieated mdizidually and 
specially 

I find that’s true, very true 

L. So that 71011 Petjy is, foi all piacttcal pm poses, play mg the 
7 ole that yow mother played. And he is leiy •u.ell suited to that 
7 ole, isift he^ 

I guess he IS If my hau isn’t combed. . , . He notices every- 
thing and he tells me about it and keeps on telhng me and teUing 
me about it until I coirect it These other fellows, Carlson and 
Dobriski, they seem to me . . If somethmg is wTong with me, 

my hair all mussed up or mv face duty, they wouldn’t teD me 
about it. When I find out about it I get sore for theu not tellmg 
me Maybe they wunt me to become a bum like they are? 

L So Perry is, m tealtty, a substitute for your mother^ 

Yes. . . - 

L Then that is the real reason athy you feel the aimy you do 
and that you doait avant relations avith him^ 

Yes’ That’s it’ That’s it* 

L Are you sure you understand rt^ 

I do I get along wddi Perry. I like him a lot. Some of my 
j&iends don’t hke him I tell them I can lake care of myself, I 
know what Pm doing, but li^ea I tdl them that they only get 
madder. I gness I fed sorry for Perry He hasn’t any friends, only 
me. Now, after what we just I know it’s more than just 
feelmg sorry for him At first I didn’t talk to him, but I did like 
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him Sometimes w hen my hair isn t combed he tells me it looks 
hke a mop “If von had a w ooden leg they could use yon for a 
mop."’ When I don’t shave for two or three days he won t talk 
to me ‘ If vou don’t shave you look hke a bum ’ 

I guess Carlson is right I want somebody to run after me 
brush mv hair and tch me w hat to do Well, he said I wus easily- 
led If I see him I'm going to a’k him what he means by that I 
guess he means that anybody could be fnends with me easy But 
hes wronfif I really dislike to talk to people WTien Fm udkmg 
wth Perry or Carlson or Dobnski and they start talking about 
me I don t hke to talk about myself so I switch it aw ay. I don t 
like to talk about mvself even with Dobnski 
L Do you recognize the fact that you actually dislike 
Dobnski^ Has tt eter occurred to you^ 

O— I— I don t. . He’s o k. He’s— a good lad He’s supposed 
to be mv— best fnend, but I dislike him because he hangs around 
with people 1 dislike. , . . 

L* Is that the only 7 eason^ 

I used to like him a lot. I used to hke him very much He used 
to be just hke a brother to me I guess when he went aw’ay from 
the cell-block where we were hvmg and started to hang around 
with somebody else I started to disbke him then I talk to him but 
when 1 do I get mad nght away and 1 svant to fight him 1 
threatened him a lot of times already but it finally winds up that 
It doesn t do any good I never had a fnend hke he was to me at 
first In the sunhght when I look at him his eyes are in a funny 
position That’s a reason why I dislike him He’s got a chm hke 
my father too Inside the buSidmg he’s got mce soft eyes but 
outside m the sunhght they look hard to me, crad I used to hke 
him a lot, more thii anybody else, but he is different from me 
He picks on a lot of different people, the wttong kind of people, 
for niends I know he dishkes Perry 
L: Do you tbmk perhaps you dislike him for that^ 

Well, sometimes he appears to me jnst hke my father That’s 
the real reason, I guess Sometimes he acts to me like my father. 
He curses Perry out when he is with me, calls him aU kmds of 
names. He never does it in front of Perry diough, and one thing 
I will say he talks very medy about Perry in front of anybody 
dse He wants me to do everything he enjoys doing He h^ real 
wnde shoulders, big anus and hand^ big bones m his arms Some- 
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times \^hen he picks up his pants and sticks his chest way out 
he reminds me of mv father. Evcrv time I talk to him w e get m 
an argument Dobnski reminds me of mv father m hs atatude on 
people that hat e a knowledge on some subjects too He ranonahzes 
lus own lack of knowledge and he savs they probably don't have 
any idea of real life It used to make me laugh I know' it just serves 
his inferiority feelmgs I don t hke those friends of his ^metimes 
he talks to me m Pohsh too, just like my father. 

Just last Sunday— you know— when the sun's lavs w'ere coming 
in and moving and jumpmg around, I was sitting at the table and 
I didn't know' what happened I didn't talk w ith anybody I felt 
like throw mg my plate straight up m the air Then, m here, w'hen 
w'e talked about it— my memory— what I was trying to hide— 
you know' I didn t speak to Perry for three days and even 
when he w'anted to talk to me I w anted to walk aw ay That’s the 
same w-ay I treated my mother at home sometimes AIv mother 
would call me and caQ me, and I used to turn aw'ay and run I 
used to treat my mother hke that Then w hen I came home she’d 
give me a beatmg When I came home maybe a w'eek later she’d 
feel sorry and I’d feel rested and better 

Carlson, he doesn’t dislike Perry very much he hkes Perry 
but he don’t like the idea of my associating with him But I don’t 
care what people think I don’t worry about it I don’t have to 
report to anyone, especially any inmate They’re all small-minded 
They probably think— if they have the choice between the good 
and the bad— they all probably think the w'orst Dobiiski and I 
used to hve in the same cell-block for vears We hung around 
together and were closer than brothers O, w'e’d argue and w'e’d 
almost come to blows, but we’d always get back again and be 
fiiends. 

L Bvt as Terry has more and more played the role of mother 
to you, so Dobnski has more and mote taken on the role of your 
father. Is that nght^ 

Yes, Pm sure that’s nght A long, long time ago we were play- 
ing down at the end of the yard and another friend of Dobnsla’s 
said something We were rolhrg those balls and it was m the 
wdnter Well, this fellow said something about my eyes “What 
the hell is the matter with you> You’re not too damned bhnd to 
see that; are yon^” I got sore I fdt hke hitting him wdth the ball 
but 1 threw it on the ground and walked away. Dobnski said he 
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didn t hear it but I know he s a har And that reminded me of my 
father too, becau'^e ime tmie I got mto a light with somebody 
about my eyes and mv father hit me I told Dobnski to get nH 
of him but for tliree months he kept hanging around with the 
fellow He used t»i eat at the •^mie table with us neTt to Dobnski 
So I told Dobnski to wtt hmi titf our table, to do anythmg to get 
nd of him, and it Listed hke tnat for a few months That w'as the 
first time I realized that theie was something about him that I 
dishked I avoid him som^. rimes like I axoidcd my father Alv 
father hit me one time when I was going to fight with somebody 
I was onI\ about sixteen and this guv* was a man around fortj^- 
fi\e He was drunk and he said something about me in Polish I 
started cursing him tiut and I was going to hit him AIv father 
w as there and he hit me from the back, hit me in the nght ear. 
Then even'thing reallv started going bad with my father I didn’t 
want to talk to him at all I always remember that and this in- 
cident with Dobnski remmded me of it again They both seem 
to be about the same. Dobnski and my father 

You know' . . npping up that matchbox, now I know why 

You see, I xicnt outside and wanted to take a rest and I saw 
Dobnski widi two other guys I dishke These two fellows called 
him over and talked to him So I called him a stooge and he got 
sore and I walked away I was thinking about my father all the 
nme So I guess I was npping the matchbox ]ust to take out on 
something how' bad I was fedmg . . 

From w hat I am trymg to understand about myself, why Fve 
committed a lot of crimes, I think I w'as trying to prove to myself 
that I was more— supenor than I was, that I w’as trying to prove 
my' supenoniy'- It’s like myself are really' two people and I try to 
prove to the other person that I’m more supenor than he is I 
would lake a lot of risks and unnecessary chance^ even when I 
went swimnnang or stealing, to piove my^seh supenot to what I 
really was 

L Lefs retwn to the question of yota stealing activities^ 
Harold. Why did you take articles that didn't belong to you? 

Perhaps because I w'anted to possess it 

L* zihy did you veant to possess it^ 

Well— I— I— ever smee I can remember— because— these things 
—my mother . Well, because ever smee I can remember I 
wanted to possess— my— mother— more than anyihmg else . 
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L Way back m yoiu childhood you becxine definitely con- 
•Ltnced that you could nezci surpass yoiu father and possess your 
mothei Ho-Uj then^ did you possess thugs aftet that^ By stealing, 
by taking, as substitutes, things foi bidden to you Does this ex- 
plain to you u.hy you -^ent alone 'u.hen you bioke into a boused 
Can you undei stand the symbolism^ 

It symbolizes— walking through a door— having an intercourse. 
Now I see . . - 1— I couldn’t have anyone else go wnth me. That 
was one w ay to— possess— my' mother . . Now I see. I can see 
—all these things— what they mean And it is nght. 

L Obviously you couldn't get things meiely by askmg for 
them Theie u.as only one n^ay foi you to possess your mother, 
nxhich IS m many respects a peifectly noinial cHldhood desire. 
In that stage of a chiltPs Itfe^ the child is jealous of the father, so 
jealous that he actually naants to get him out of the ~u.ay, es.en to 
kill hmi We call that the “Oedipus fixation” Haze you ezer heard 
of that before^ 

Every crmutial act, as we have shown, contains the seed 
of Its occurrence There is behmd each deed a secret history. 
It IS not accidental that burglary satisfies the essenaal wants 
of one crimmotic person, murder another, car theft another 
The deed itself is both s 3 miptom and syunbol Perhaps no- 
where has this been more clearly established and verified than 
m the work of the psychoanalysts and analytically onented 
crimmologists The pioneering formulations of Alexander 
and Staub, for example, m their brilliantly executed The 
Crmtmal, the Judge and the Fublic, detail three carefully 
worked through cases which show beyond doubt that the 
intricate and personal mechamcs of the acts discussed could 
have resulted m no other trespasses than the thefts m the case 
of Bruno, the near murder in the case of Karl, and the killing 
m the case of the infamous Madame Lefebvre 

For the most part, crimmotic behavior is highly individu- 
alistic and, mdeed, bears a sort of personal stamp, as it were, 
a trademark, which results sp^ificaUy from the matters we 
have been discussing It is well-known that the police and 
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Other aeents of apprehension ha\ e been able to capitahze upon 
this proposmon by stud\mg intimately the pecuhar prefer- 
ences of cnniinals and utilizing the knowledge thus gamed 
for the purpose of fixing offcn»:es upon known offenders 
To achiL\e an mclusne classification of the form of cnme 
based upon the mulatudinous combinatory possibihnes of mo- 
tivants IS of course, out of the question here Yet we have 
hmted at the general dirccaon m which certam hungers, 
inadequacies, unfulfillments, and accidents of rearmg and 
weanmg point This we did m an earher chapter where we 
discussed the effects upon character formation of events 
\nthin the developmental course, as well as m other sections 
deahng with motivaaon At the same tune, to work out a 
one-to-one correspondence is well-mgh impossible It is true, 
however, that some psychoanalysts have traced a handful of 
cnme-foims to their motivational wellsprmgs the latent 
sources of such phenomena as compulsive stealing (Idepto- 
mama), compulsive fire-settmg (pyromama), and a handful 
of other offenses are understood Moreover, others have taken 
a shghdy different direction, concentratmg on the develop- 
mental stages of early life and the possible fixaaons at such 
levels. Arthur Foxe, for example, derives larceny of a car, 
unlawful entry, and vagrancy from fixations in the early oral 
(oral mcorporative) period, disorderly conduct, forgery, 
embezzlement^ picljpocketmg, burglary, assault and murder 
from the late oral (oral aggressive) stage, such proscribed 
acts as extortion, intermediate forms of burglary and robbery 
from the late oral-early anal -late anal phases, armed robbery 
and swmdling from the late anal, and arson, rape, and bigamy 
from the urethral and phalhc stages 

It would seem, however, that another approach from those 
already mentioned is wanted. This should be directed upon* 
the primary and compelling need, the urge and source of 
conflict wl^ch finally determines the form of the cmmnotic 
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svmptom Actually, such a method for designatmg the form 
of crime calls for arduous and careful research It must be 
based upon mtimate and prolonged study of true cmnmotics 
m order to separate out from the total organism, m each case, 
the predominatmg— or better— the piepotent motivant. Then 
this understandmg must be evaluated m the light of other 
knowledge regardmg him, knowledge about his physiolt^y 
and the t5rpe of homeostatic readjustment it encourages, the 
limitations or special burdens placed upon him by the acci- 
dents of heredit)', and finally the nature of the precipitatmg 
envnonmental constellation of factors which set m motion 
the activity. That this ccm be done and will be rewardmg is 
beyond doubt It offers the only possible hope for a real 
therapy m crime Moreover, it will eventually lead to a 
classification of crime-forms based upon prepotent motivants 
which, with the apphcation of learning and expenence, will 
permit utihzmg the form of the cnme itself to provide the 
fibrst hmt of the funcnon it has served, the need it has met. 
However, this readmg backward from the cnme-form to the 
prepotent motivant cannot ever be a completely faithful tech- 
mque, since so much overlapping occurs and it is possible that 
the same form can be the re^t of a complex of motivants 
It seems clear from the heritant attempts this writer has 
made toward achieving such a classification of prime motivants 
that several deserve consid^ntion Among them are those 
which sarisfy baric needs for the rehef of gz/df, assuaging an 
impeUmg search for ptatishmeitt, others which depend upon 
the satisfacrion of imsoclnstw and so^ttsiic urges, still others 
which are definite reaclion-formations whose designs are 
defensive Then there seems to be a range of forms such as 
those legally labelled “impersonation,” “fraud,” etc, which 
have to do with wants for status and recognition, those which 
depend upon identification as the essential psychological ele- 
ment. Yet another group betrays reffessvoe yearnings and 
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Signalizes the utilization of prohibited ways to find solutions, 
wavs w hich might have been suitable in an earher time of life 

The foregomg is meant to be suggestive and does not pre- 
tend even to scratch the jiotentiahties of this method of 
prepotent motivams- Yet it must be emphasized that every 
cnmmal act has a funcaon to sate a desire, reheve a want, 
still a conflict It is, as u e have said so many times, a symptom. 
The form of the enme is a general mdev to the prepotent 
monvant this, m its turn, is mdicanve of the psychodynamics 
of the act and the personahty of the offender, and this last 
B a gmdmg arrow, pomtmg the road to treatment. 

The crime-form, functionii^ as it docs, is a umque thmg 
for a particular personahty It always has a job to do, as we 
have said, and it further appears that there exist instances 
where, because it is an mcomplete thing, an inadequate act, 
the design of it somehow fails to meet the need As we shall 
sec \then we come to discuss the development of crmunal 
careers, the endless roll of offenses charactermng some crimi- 
notics f exclusive of the psychopathic personahties, the simple 
lawbreakers, and those who are essentially neurotics and 
psychotics rather than cmnmotics) is due to nothing more 
than a constant seeking for the proper form of enme which 
will meet the crying need of the personahty. The fact that a 
career in enme suddenly halts is due, not to the obscure opera- 
tion of an et^as which pulls the individual up sharply, makes 
him contritely acknowledge his previous misbehavior, and 
converts him to decent citizenship instead it is due to the 
natural fact that, at long last, his act has satisfied the prepotent 
motivant(s) which provided the basic dynamics for his past 
performances More than this, dose study of the problem wiU 
reveal also that many acts not only fad to allay the anxiety, 
decrease the tension, resolve the conflict, or do whatever they 
are supposed to do— they, in fact, increase the tension, heighten 
the anxiety, pomt up the conflict, and, m fine, forcefully 
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demand a prolonganon of the disordered, chaotic, cnnunotic 
patterning As 'we shall show m the next chapter, where this 
strange and exciting phenomenon occurs we can note a regular 
progression in the seriousness of the crimes committed, untd 
the pot boils over, and the career in cnme culminates m a 
disastrous episode Here we meet with the case where, as it 
was phrased m the sixth chapter, * nothmg less than the ex- 
treme act demanded bv id would suffice to call a halt to the 
vicious progression ” And, curiously, not only does this funda- 
mental psychological fact account for both recidivism and 
the mystifying feature of development m a cnme-career from 
mmor tran^essions to major trespasses but it frequently 
apphes to the land of behavior adjustment inmates make 
within prison walls The docile and adjusted inmate is more 
than likely he whose crraiinotic act has more or less saos- 
factonly fulfilled its function More of this later— but m pass- 
ing it should be remarked agam how useful the concept of 
prepotent motivants can be, for it leads, among other things, 
to a scientifically derived and plausible as well as objective 
basis for prognostication, both for intramural md post-release 
adjustment. 

A discussion of the forms of crime must mdude some con- 
sideration of Its manifestation not as an individual perform- 
ance but as an enterprise sometimes shared in by more than 
one person, by groups, gangs, even whole societies Numer- 
ous attempts have been made to descnbe and explain the con- 
struction and nse of cnminally motivated mutual or organized 
aiterpiises Oassifications have been achieved by sociologists, 
and there has been worked out a variety of convenient ways 
of separation into a handful of categories Such categorical 
arrangements do little more than serve the questionably use- 
ful purpose of disdngmshing among criminal actions engaged 
in by more than one person mther in numencal terms, or m 
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respect of their organizational constraction, or wnth reference 
to the kmd of bond \\ hich encourages the cohesion of mem- 
bers. So, in the hteraturc on the subject we find talk of com- 
pamonate crmie professional partnerships, gangs, associations, 
confederacies, tradinonal. predatory, fraternal, and ritualistic 
societies— the so-called cnminal tnbts The usual procedure 
followed IS to trace the progression from the smgle-handed 
violation of rules through the lower and higher organizational 
forms in which laws are broken m concert The readmg of 
such matenal is fascinating and instructwe "V^’^e leam of the 
lore of organized crime and its tradition, of its emphasis 
on professional skills, the colture-withm-a-culture attitudes 
which Its members possess, and of its owm code of mutual 
aid, exchange and protecaon One becomes impressed es- 
pecially by the wnv in wrhich ‘‘organized” crime has carved 
out for itself a spec^ place in our total social organism, how 
Its tentacles reach into areas which should remam free of 
cnminotic taint and suspicion; how it forms affiliations, in- 
deed, how' It depends upon the comphcity of corrupt pohee, 
shyster lawTcrs, and prostitute politicians who betray a pubhc 
trust- More than this, certam forms of enme are shown to be 
particular objects of organized crane, smee they are the most 
lucrative Among these are to be placed especially those wnth 
ancient and historical tradinons; crimes such as commercialized 
vice, piracy, fencmg, burglary, banditry, kidnapping, gam- 
blmg, biackmaihi^, bootlegging and smuggling, counterfeit- 
ing, trafficking in drags, and the like We leam farther of those 
marginal professons with caste or class traditions which rest 
on or witiun the borders of concerted cnminal enterprise the 
pawnbrokers, usurers, loan-sharks, quacks, fakers Particularly 
interesting are the vmd accounts of bandit gangs and outlaw 
groups, of organizations m opposition to regnant pohncal 
authonty, of gueirilla formations and revolutionary combina- 
tions which dispute wnth the existing government. The parade 
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of exoGc characters and exciting stnicturK is endless, and 
volumes could be and arc filled wTth resoundmg names and 
highly colored tales Across the pages troop Chmese bandits, 
the James brothers, Pancho Villa, Fihpmo bandaleros, Puerto 
Rican nationahsts, German communists, the thievmg devotees 
of the Indian Goddess Bhawani, the Sicilian Alafia and its 
American importation as the Black Hand, the Italian Camorra, 
and finally the rackets m the Umted States, the Capone gang, 
and Murder, Inc. 

The formation of crimmonc organizations, whether they 
mclude two persons in associanon or more, follows the same 
prmciples as those which govern the genesis and contmuation 
of other kmds of groups, except for details which are specific 
to the nature of the goals and speoal for the types of personali- 
Ges involved By far the most adequate approach to group 
psychology, an approach which uncovers Ae root prmaples 
of group foimaGon, was made by Freud m his Group Psychol- 
ogy and the Analysis of the Ego He was able to show that 
two basic proposiGons are the chief determinants. The first 
of these is that the members, the mdividuals, all share a com- 
mon hbidinal element, have an embracing mterest, that is, 
which IS founded upon similanty of hfe experience, hence 
upon equivalent dynamic n^ds and wishes, hi the second 
place, there is required of the individuals a posiGve relation- 
ship toward the leader, with whom they identify, and whose 
attractive quahGes they incorporate withm their own egos as 
Ego IdeaL It is this leader f^ure who stands central m the 
group, and who represents for each memb^ the realizaGon and 
f ulfillme nt of his most mtimate and, m a sense, atavisGc urges. 
So the dynamics of group formaGon is akm to that of love, 
founded as it is on shared mterest (hbido) and mcorporaGon 
of the loved one’s quahGes (identification) for self-reabzadon. 
From this it results that the p^^nality of the leader is the 
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paramount feature and comprises the chief clue to the psycho- 
genedcs of group formaaon 

In the group that is onented crime-u'ise, it is the leader who 
K chieflv responsibk for the acts committed His followers 
are bound to him bv stronsr tics which receive their energy 
from his libidinal attractiveness and his representative ps}’'cho- 
logical \alue, since for each mdiwdual component he is the 
subsatute for veamed-afeer figures of infancy The quahties 
and attnhutes his minions lack he supplies. The special need 
they cherish, he satisfies. For each one he plays a particular 
and special role, the power of -which is enhanced by the 
completeness of the incorporanve process. 

There are no associations, confederacies, gangs, or other 
organizational varieties which are free from leaders, no matter 
how' spontaneous the foregathering may seem. There is always 
a unidirectional vector tow'ard one figure in the group 
although his peculiar role differs from follower to follower 

These considerations go far toward explaining why some 
crramoacs operate only under the aegis of a leader and m the 
relative anonymity of a gang. Like Harold, who could not 
burglarize m company, their need is for existence witfam a 
framew'ork which satisfies thdr peculiar want And apart 
from the hbidmal and idennficaaon condidons which are met, 
cnmmotic endeavor m a group offers other possibihaes Ex- 
clusive of the leader himself, the guilt for an act need not be 
home alone, on the one hand, while on the other, the residual 
super^o can be more readily overwhebned by the acting out 
m concert Moreover, it is also possible to understand from 
this how readily the impulse to-ward cnmmotic behavior is 
communicated to persons who would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, restrain its exhibition On the basis of powerful satis- 
factions offered by the hbidinal and identifying possibihties, 
and predisposed by an ego so constructed as to be permeable, 
the leader and his group present a precipitatmg curcmnstance 
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of great weight in determmmg behaoor In this bes also the 
reason why certain monon pictures, radio programs, news- 
paper stones, and syndicated comic stnps contam potent 
germmal prerequisites for delmquency. 

One rather starthns: observation that clearlv emerges from 
our consideration of group cnmmotic beha\ior is that it 
offers the final proof for our earlier mtimanon (Chapter \T[) 
that crmie is a station on the road to psychosis The cnmmotic 
hves m another world, a special commumtv with mterests and 
ambinons different from those of the rest of us. lie even has a 
umque argot In a very^ basic sense, he is not himg in the real 
world— a common enougfh notion, it is true, and one signalized 
by the words “undern'orld” and “dcmi-monde” This in- 
dicates a withdrawal from reahty, not so severe or defimte as 
that shown by the psychotic, but none the less demonstiable 
His allegiances and loyalties are different; as with the psy^- 
chonc, a special element perv’ades his thmkmg, his w orld con- 
tains nightmare creatures who to most of us are simple pohee- 
men, servants of the state, and custodians of our yvelfare, but 
to him are dreaded prosecutors and enemies regarded para- 
noiacally. 

The case which follows serves to highhght some of the 
pomts made with regard to group cnminosis It is the best one 
available to the writer, but is somewhat inadequate for the 
total purposes of this discussion smee not all of the accomphees 
of this truly cnmmotic leader are m places where they are ac- 
cessible to mvesngation 

This concerns V G , whose real name was at one time an “open 
sesame” mto a virtual twihght kingdom of commeiciahzed vice, 
crooked pohtics, and corrupt government 

V G ivas bom many decades ago in a qmet Midw'estem town 
His parents vrere w ell-to-do, very rehgious m their inclinatioiis, 
and beyond reproach m then visible conduct The father was a 
mmor official m the local government, he took his responsibihties 
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senously and made steady progress toward his goal, which w’as 
to occupy the state gubemaconal chair So far as is knowTi, he 
was uncoriupnble and honest, and V. states that these qualities 
were really what kept him from realizing his ambition V s 
mother was sicklv zfeer the birth of her only other child, a 
daughter five tears V s jumor. It was her illness which, m the 
mam, led to friction w ithm the home and made of it a psycho- 
logical shambles Although the real story is unobtainable, from 
the hints V G has dropped m conversation it seems highly 
probable that the father, his religiosity and honesty notwithstand- 
ing, was thwarted m his eronc relationships with his w*ife follow - 
inij her illness. He believed she was shammmg pain and fatigue 
m order to avoid sexual contact with him, and violent scenes, 
touched off bv the most insignificant of daily events, soon became 
a commonplace. Because the mother wias ill (and show’ed it), and 
because thev were in her company most of the day, she w’as able 
to obtain their allegiance and ‘Tom” them against their father 
Outwardly, of course, the family remamed mtact 

From the age of five onw^ard V G and his sister were m 
allegiance against the father As he grew older his mother and 
sister made V- more and more the orgamc center of die family, 
relegatmg the “old man” to a subordinate position, tolerating him 
and, m later years, conspinng a^inst him m w^ys which even 
nowV G refuses to recognise as petty But the end result of this 
situation w^as that V. G became accustomed to leadership Indeed, 
he possessed quahues of leadership qmte apart from those grafted 
on to his personahty by his adonng sister and mother He grew 
into a tall and handsome youth of high mtelhgence His school 
career was eminendy successful, and his social success knew no 
bounds. 

After leaving hig^ school, from which he graduated near the 
top of his class, V. received a scholarship m engineering from a 
collie m a nearby aty. There he found^ a branch of a nanonal 
fratermty in his field. On graduation, sneh was his pre-emmence 
in fratermty affairs that he was offered a job widi the national 
oigamzation He accordmgly moved to the aty in which head- 
quarters were maintained Withm a year he had met and married 
the daughter of a local pohtical figure It w^ 1918 and V was 
offered an Army commission By this time his father had died and 
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he had brought his mother to hve in the home he had made for 
himself and his wife Because of his acknowledged and evident 
leadership quahnes, however, V. was assigned to special dunes 
such as diose connected with recruitment, bond-sclimg, and the 
like. He w as thus able to remain at home or near it, rfiroughout 
hostilmes After the Armistice and follow mg his honorable dis- 
charge, V became actively interested m polincs His wife died 
of flu m 1919 and his mother took over Ae management of his 
household 

With the advent of prohibmon, admirably smted as he was by 
reason of personal quahnes, locanon, and his position as a minor 
pohneo, V organized a rum-iunmng gang He attracted to his 
banner all the backwash of the war, some remmed semcemen 
w’ho w^ere unable to readjust, a couple of tnggcr-happv ex- 
soldiers, and the flotsam of the dislocated war workers who had 
been left stranded bv the closing of mumnons and supphes m- 
dustnes The cnmmal tone of the organizanon became more 
and more pronounced Constructed along business hnes and 
protected by V’s growmg pohncal stature, it invaded many 
phases of commumty life and piovided numerous oppommities 
for the exercise of the special talents of its membeo It ‘took 
over^’ brothels, gambhng houses, and speakeasies, exacted tribute 
from restaurants, laundries, and landlords, and collected hcensmg 
fees for a wnde variety of enterprises Under V G’s gmdmg 
hand it became more than a locd powder it soon reached out 
and spread its influence mto the sedate halls of the state legisla- 
ture Here it hterally “bought” representatives and through them 
obtamed concessions and special privileges Its subsidianes, road- 
budding compames, construction corporations; etc , became 
wealthy To dear an operational field for itself and to discourage 
competition it mamtamed a “pay roll” of “musde-men” and 
“torpedoes ” Because of he pohned stature and his “connecaons” 
wuth the great and powerful of the land, V G was able for many 
years to avoid prosecution, although he was knowm to be behmd 
almost all the vice and crime in his state His underhngs w^ere 
apprehended from time to dme, but so great was their fear of 
reprisals from V. G and, m some, so firm their personal loyalty 
to him, that he was never drreedy imphcated by them, although 
they were indicted and sentenced on every statute from larceny 
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through murder At last, now ever, an urregularitv was found m 
V G s tax returns and it was on this charge that he was finally 
sentenced to a prison term 

V G *s outfit w as held firml v together by a number of elements, 
the strongest bemg a powerful positive identification with him 
that, on the surface, expressed itself as loyalty Each of his hench- 
men found in him the ideal to fill the need m their own person- 
fllines For one he was a father-substitute, sternly pomomng out 
punishment and reward, for another he represented the providmg 
mother This w liter knev tw o of V G ’s followers Both of them 
were orphans, and each had suffered deprivation through neglect. 
They often protested that he took them “out of the gutter,” 
“made men* of them, and gave them “a real chance” Neither 
recognized the role he had played m their hves, the crymg needs 
he filled for them Bevond this, the members of V G *s far-flung 
empire w ere bound by ties w hich held them m strong association, 
ties resultmg from a basic commumty of aims arising m the very 
recesses of their personahaes 

In our examination of the forms of crime we have revealed 
how the final mamfestanon of a cnmmotic behavior pattern- 
ing depends upon the prepotent motivant, and we have dis- 
cussed the importance of this concept for the study of cnini- 
nology, pomting out its widespread imphcanons. We have 
also undertaken to survey the dynaimcs of cninmosis as it 
occurs m cases where acts are consummated in concert Both 
of these broad topics imply the unsoundness of the usual ap- 
proaches and the inadequacy— except perhaps for statistical 
purposes— of the literary distmctions hitherto utihzed. Our 
attention is now directed upon the absorbing theme of careers 
m crime. 



16. Cr iminal Careers 


T he idea of the “profe^onal cnminar' and that of the 
“habitual crunmal’ have been twin millstones about the 
hypothetical neck of cnmmology for decades There are 
otherwise sober-minded students who w'ould have us beheve 
that some mdividuals make a relatively conscious and purpose- 
ful decision to enter crime as a life’s work, schoolmg them- 
selves m Its techniques, developmg precise skiUs, and collect- 
mg a philosophy consistent with their pracaces— all in a de- 
termined and dehberate fashion. Or if development toward 
professional or habitual status takes place not by self-conscious 
progression, then it is supposed to occur through a “process- 
mg” procedure m which society, by wav of providing experi- 
ences and associations m crime, acts as a monstrous assembly 
Ime, shapmg the subject and making of him, m the end, a dif- 
ferent order of bemg. Careful attention has been given to 
this matter, and there have resulted some scholarly studies 
which indicate a maturatioiial element m the developmental 
course of cmninotics. It has even been shown that the “proc- 
essed” offender (as one wnter calls him) possesses special 
charactensacs by which he can be identified, that he is a 
specialist with limited but potent skills, that he possesses status 
accruing to him by the cultivaaon of connections m the proper 
l^al places and his standing among his fellows, as well as 
through certam outward evidences of his success in manners 
and dress, that he sho^vs consensuSy or an esprit de coi ps with 
his fraternity, that he prefers dtffereTTtial association, consist- 
ing of instrumental contacts with poKaemns, pohee, and court 
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officials, and that he maintains orgamzMion, or assistive or 
reciprocal arrangements Mithm his profession” Sutherland 
(’who derived the foresroinff) beheves further that schoolmo’ 

W W O 

in technique after *^cIecnon by recognized professionals” is 
necessary ft»r the neophvte in his passage toward “profes- 
sional” status \^’alter Reckless another wnter on the subject, 
points toward the progressive dev^elopment of criminal careers 
through the hfe historv' of such mdivuduals, and remarks the 
evolunon of such careers m terms of major and mmor ac- 
complishments, comparmg them m this way to other profes- 
sional careers And for the sources of infection that initiate 
this apparently mexorable process and keep it on course, most 
authorities level an accusatory forefinger at the usual socio- 
gemc factors association with other “cmmnals,” progp’ession 
from one branch of cnmmallv' disposed organization to the 
next higher with developmg skill and matunty, the “agencies 
of mass impression,” mcluding books, movues, and the radio, 
contacts in penal insatunons, and residence in enme-pro- 
ductive areas 

All of this may be true It k undoubtedly correct to view 
the recidivist, the ofttraies “loser,” as a product of an on-going 
process which irrevocably stamps him with recognizable 
characteristics But to offer this as expheatory for the dis- 
appointmg spectacle of the same faces returning to custody 
agam and again, and for the inescapable conclusion that there 
appears a deliberateness to all of this, a “drivenness,” so to 
speak, which holds the spectator helpless as one dehnquent 
after another begms upon this virtual descent into heU, is to 
counterpoise another merely academically derived, sterile 
formula against the experience of everyone who has observed 
true cnmmotics. 

The explanation for careers in crime, and thus for recidivism 
and recidivists, is to be found in the pitiless dy naTnjpg of the 
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unconscious, against which nothing avails but the satisfaction 
of elementary wants, real theiapv, or orgamc debihtanon No 
matter how ghbly we mav speak of the charactensacs ob- 
jecavely attnbutable to the “confirmed' cnmmoac, or with 
what pulvenzmg condemnation we view the precipitants of 
crnmnal behavior, m the ultimate accountmg these are but 
secondary features The contmued commission of enminone 
acts IS indicative solely of a compulsion toward the execution 
of the single ultimate performance which will sausfy the ab- 
solute minimum of the demands imposed upon the orgamsm 
psychologically As with a clock that is wound, the impetus 
IS contmuous until the mechanism is spent with time or shat- 
tered by mterference The psychodynamics are very simply 
phrased and have already been repeatedly stressed From the 
id there emerges the propulave, predisposing gamut of need 
which occupies the malleable ego and impels its actional 
comphcity The prepotent motivant determmes the specific 
act, as we have said, but condiaons ansmg both from withm 
and from without are decisive for the amount and quahrv 
alike of the surfeit afforded The role of the superego de- 
pends, of course, upon its specific structoralization for a given 

We can make out two chief varieties of recidivism or, bet- 
ter, repetitive crnmnosis. There is the one kind where a pro- 
gression from dehnqumey to major transgression is noted, 
there is the other where a set proscribed act is monotonously 
reiterated. In the case of the former, it seems that the essence 
of the matter rests in the inabihty of the ego to engage m the 
kind of behavior which will quench the fiery appetites of id 
What the primitive layer of the personahty demands is dther 
unavailable or, more frequendy, denied and figuranvely held 
at a distance by a super^o which is yet capable of exerting 
a rdning effect The manifestations winch spot the mtervening 
record from the first overt evidence of enminosts until the 
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final episode are designed os compromises meant for mo- 
mentarv qmescence Often they even contain the seed of that 
act which will finallv restore balance to the organism and 
grant surcease from the terrible inward compulsion In any 
case, they are mere stopgaps, corkmg for an instant the 
volatile, clamoring, basal w ishes. 

C W- was liom m 1920 on a farm near the Canadian border 
His mother leports that she had a verv* difficult time throughout 
her entire pentid of pregnanev', and that in her sev’enth month she 
was advised hv her attending phvsician to remam abed until 
delivers. C Vias her third child, but with neither of the others, 
both ffirls, had she had any tiouble She writes, “I almost lost C 
whde^I was carrvmg him, then I almost lost him right after he 
was bom On the third day following delivery, C contracted 
pneumonia, and onlv' bv the devoted efforts of the hospital staff 
was he saved from death All of this, however, seemed to in- 
crease C ’s value in the eyes of his family From the moment he 
was brought home from the hospital until he finally left the 
family fold, he was petted and pampered An older sister has 
wnnen of his early years “C was the only one in the whole 
familv" w ho ever mattered especially to our mother She w as crazy 
about him and I guess she sull is It is hard to tell you about tlus 
because my memory isn*t so clear, but we alw^ays felt that it 
w asn’t right I know' mother w'as glad C w-as a boy and after the 
difficult tune she had with him while she w^ pregnant and later 
on she always said it was vv^orth it You see, she came from a large 
fanulv^ of girls and her father died when she was an infant, also 
she was very much in love with our father and thought that his 
runmng around at that time w^ because he bad only women in 
the family and wanted a son . . . Mother alw'a)^ gave C the 
best of everything and really let him run wili” Apparently 
Airs. W. made every effort to stress the masculimty of C , and 
there is every reason to beheve that she emphasized his maleness 
beyond the point for which his normal growTh would permit C. 
once told this writer that his mother se^ed to look forward to 
the time when he would be sexually mature, and later on m life 
took great mtcrest in his reports of sexual activity and conquest 
As a matter of fact, she insisted on bdng kept informed about his 
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sex life and quesnoned him at great length following each en- 
counter There is no doubt that ^e idennfied herself closely A\ith 
the girls and women who submitted to C’s advances, and that 
the mcest monf was the strongest m her relaaons with her son 
There are even details, suppbed bv C , which lead to the suspicion 
that she did her utmost to entice C mto mteicourse with her One 
of his memories is of her “peculiar” manner of fondhng hnn and 
her absorbed mterest in his genitals 

So far as C’s father was concerned diere is litde to be re- 
corded Air. W was enthusiastic about his son but very un- 
demonstrative A railroad engmeer and later an official of the 
company w^hich emploved him, he was a taciturn fellow whose 
hobbv, com coUectmg, occupied all his houts off dutv Yet, C-’s 
father w’as the only restraimng influence m the bovs hfe He 
deplored the techmques of tiaining his wife followed, and dourlv 
predicted from nme to time that someone would have to take the 
bov m hand WTiatever punishment w’as meted out to C , Mr W 
administered He and his wife often quarreled w^th each other 
over C , but the woman’s will alwaj’s prevailed It is true; how- 
ever, that following C *s birth, Mr W. no longer sought outside 
company, and it would seem that he realized at once that C 
w*as replacing him m the affections of his wife The same sister 
wdio has alrady been quoted writes further that, . she 
(mother) would sometimes take C from his bed and sleep with 
him m her arms on a wnde couch m the hvmg loom Not only 
that but they (father and mother) used to quarrel a lot about C ’s 
deportment m school, and she would encourage C to act tough 
and get a big kick out of it ” 

The school history is unimportant in this case C. was an average 
student but a disciplinary pioblem One teacher claims “The 
problem with C was that we could get no cooperation from hK 
family” 

When C wras eight years and eleven months of age, he was 
arrested for petty stealmg. He ^tered a store and remamed as if 
to make a purchase A woman shopper placed her change purse 
on the counter while she moved awray, and C. took it He stood 
inno cently by while she searched for it, even helped with the 
search Another woman, however, had viewred the htde drama 
and exposed him on the spot A policeman was called and C 
taken mto custody He was held until his father arrived and then 
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tamed over to the strenuous niinistrations of his parent and the 
case disnussed 

In the ^ime vear C aas again anested for paracipatmg -uith 
other bovs m the neighborhood m a tticzmg raid on their school’s 
athletic equipment C -was placed on probation for one year and 
his father requested to pav his share of the damage to school 
propert\* At nine vears and siv months C was turned over to the 
police b\ an irate mother who charged C with the sexual abuse 
of her SIX \ car old daughter The Court extended the probationary 
penod and recommended to C 's father that the boy be exanunei 
This examination failed to disclose anything of importance, 
although the doctor recommended that the boy be subjected to 
more hmi handling in the home. His mother, however, remarked 
that ‘ bovs x\ill be box's.” and boasted m her neighborhood that 
Mx' C is more of a man at ten than most are at twenty.” 

The next recorded arrest occurred when C was lo years and 
fixe months old This time it xx'as for shoplifting, and he w’as sent 
to a home for xiax'xxord boys Here he xvas in continual “hot 
water but xias leleased after five months At that time he xvas 
examined by a physician with aime psychiatric traming and de- 
senbed as . rather impulsive but pleasant and mteDigent” 
Less than two months foUoxxTng his rdease C. xx'as once more 
apprehended for shoplifting This time a heavy fine w'as imposed 
on the parents and C received a firm xs^unmg— which availed 
nothing because he was back m a month for the theft of eqmpment 
from a garage By W'ax' of interest^ and m connecaon xviA this 
senes of offenses, the l«ter from C’s sister states “This is some- 
thing none of us can understand. C broke mto a garage xvith a 
gang of kids The police came while they were there and th^ all 
ran but C He just stood there and went along with the pohee- 
man with a snule on his face ” The Court "was once more in- 
clined to be lement and released C to the custody of his parents 
Again the following month he xvas arrested for steedmg but was 
dismissed Within two months he xvas charged xvith burglary of 
a home This time C was sentenced to a long term in a “re- 
formatory” The attending psychiatrist at this place failed to 
achieve a diagnosis and affirm^ that “ . . he is a pleasant lad 
who shoxvs no signs of mental disorder There is a deep attach- 
ment to his mother He is not aggressive although he hkes to talk 
tough Sexually precocious ” 
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The vears at the rcformatorv had httle TOible effect on C 
WTien he left at sixteen he soil had a bab\-face-’* Kbs manner 
Tias somewhat hardened and he had picked up a lot of informa- 
tion The familv picture had been altered by the death of his 
father, and although the pair had never been particularly friendly, 
C seemed to regret this more than ’would have been expected 
In fact, Ml \V had died a year before C.’s release, and it appears 
that the occurrence had an effect on C 's conduct Previous to 
receiving the sad news C had been a relanvely “good’ inmate, 
but the week after he learned of it he w as caught m an attempt 
to escape and was punished severely MTien questioned regard- 
mg this attempt, C said that he felt his mother needed him 
badly now, and he also took condderable onus for Air. W s 
death ” 

About five months following release from the reformatory, 
five months durmg which he worked m an apprentice capacity 
with a printing firm fa tiade at which he had become proficient 
durmg his mcarceration), C stole a car that had been parked 
across the street from a pohee stanon He merely drove it to 
another part of the city and left it there Significantly, he also left 
his wallet on the seat MTien apprehended he stated that he 
had stopped to buy gas on his way across town, and that he had 
paid for the purchase wyth bills removed from his wallet’ 

C served txvo years m the state reformatory for this trans- 
gression By now he was regarded as an “incorrigible” and 
“habitual” criminal Ehs institutional behavior W’as, however, 
model During a not m the reformatory he refused to take part 
in the general disorder, and it is reported that he spent most of 
his nme m study He was eighteen when he was released “On 
the street^’ for six months, he hved with his mother and an un- 
marned sister. They were both shocked when one night FBI 
officers called for lum and charged him with having participated 
m the looting of a warehouse and the theft of furs. Smee the 
property belonged to the United States Government, he was tned 
in FedCTal Court and sentenced to two years and six months 

It was during this tune that the writer made C ’s acquamtance 
C 'was, at this time, a handsome youth wuih a bright smile which 
illuminated his face and loaned it an innocent cast that was hardly 
m keepmg w'lth his dehbei^te attempt to act tough He showed no 
defimte p^chopathic signs, did not seem resentful or hostile, or 
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even aggresivelv inclined On one occasion he expressed interest 
m “getpng to the bottom of all tins, ’ but apart from a number of 
lengthy conversations with the wnter no formal attempt was 
ever made to work out with him the p^'chodynaimcs of his 
repetinve cnminods. He was discharged on conditional release 
and once more took up residence with his mother His sister had 
mamed and his mother had prepared a small apartment for herself 
and her son It was monev wasted, however, because C w'as back 
m the pemtentian’ in six months, this time to serve three yeais for 
violation of the 'National Alotor Vehicle Theft Act There was 
about this offense something curiously reminiscent of the othei 
time he had stolen an automobile He abandoned the car about 
one mile on the other side of the hne W'hich separated his home 
state from another, then he called the probation oflScer and m- 
f ormed him of his whereabouts, requesting permission to leave the 
district. The probation ofScer asked him how he had got there 
and C rephed that he had “driven over ” C remamed m that state 
three davs, then returned to his place of residence When the 
theft became knowTi and had been reported, C *s probation officer 
recaUed the telephone conversation C. admitted the offense. The 
mtramural history of C after his return to the Federal institution 
is rdativelv clear. He was mvolved m one fracas because another 
inmate had made an uncomplimentaiy remark about his ancestry. 
In doe tune, he was released. 

About four months after C was released the wmter came upon 
a new spaper article detaihng the story of a robbery and its sequeL 
Three men had taken part m the holdup, which was perpetrated 
durmg the noon hour They made their escape and went mto a 
movmg picture theater In the men’s room they began to divide 
up the ‘*^e ” An argument broke out. There was some gunplay 
Two of them were kdled outright and one was senoudy wounded 
C was one of those killed 

Hie sophisticated reader has undoubtedly worked through the 
dynamics of the case of C. W His offenses represented a pro- 
gressive senes of attempts to expiate guilt and to seek punish- 
ment for the incestuous desires, encouraged it would appear by 
his mother, which plagued him from infancy through early 
adulthood. Confinement did two things for him* it prevented 
him from committmg mcest and it gave him a htde of the 
punishment he undoubtedly sought for his underlying desire as 
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well as for those occasions -nhen he had engaged in behavior of 
incest-symbolic significance None of the penalties and punish- 
ments sufficed, although he spent a bnef lifetime of search for tbe 
proper and satisfying viay to expianon All of his ‘shjK” m be- 
havior— his overlooking of the \\allet, his telephone to the 
probation officer— were designed to place him^ f m the way of 
retribution When he attempted to escape because his mother 
“needed’ him he was undoubtedly (although unconsciously) 
seekmg punishment for the success of his most cherished am- 
bmon, the riddance of his father In readily assuming the guilt 
for his fathers death he was only assuimng what to his inner- 
most being w'as already a fact If C had not been killed when he 
w'as, there is no doubt that he w'ould have gone on to murder and 
the gallows As it w'as, it is more than likely that C actually killed 
one of his comrades in the last crime, and so, at last, paid the full 
accountmg for his ultiinate wish 


Repetitive cmnmosis of the variety where an iadividoal 
rehearses the same act comes cither to the sociolos[ist’s formula- 
non of “professional cnminahty.” As successive instances 
occur, the perpetrator naturally acquires certam proficiences 
and charactensncs peculiar to his specialty, forms spontane- 
ously or by design— or by the curious fact that society at 
present requires that a “criminal” live d<ywn to what is ex- 
pected of lum— those associatioDs helpful to him. He may even 
develop a ranonalizmg philosophy for rather obvious and 
self-protecnve reasons There are, however, two paramount 
causes for repetinve, retterattve criimnosis In some of diese 
cruninotics the superego fixes the limits of tran^ession and, 
like a road barrier, blocks further and more disastrous kinds 
of behavior from reaching the level of acnon, in the re- 
mainder, die act, incomplete as it may be, provides sufficient 
drainage for id-urgings to be acceptable In other words^ as 
pertains to the latter, it ofiers a solution it is a successful ad- 
justment, and as such is immediately engaged upon again 
when the pressure from within demands release 
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N S’s historv bears more than a faint lescmblance to what 
takes place when a phonograph needle becomes stuck in one 
groove All of his ofFen^es are but tai’ations on the same theme 

This man of thirtv’-six is an orohanage product Recoids mdi- 
cate that he is lUesnniratc and was placed m the childrens pro- 
tectorate m a large western cit\ after he had been abandoned 
Nothmg much is known about his early history, nor does he 
recall anything beyond the drab monotony of the daily round, the 
rows of cots m a long dormitory, and the shabby clothing all 
the children wore He remembers fleeting occasions when he was 
singled out. groomed carefully, and marched off to a pleasant 
room where he had the feelmg of ‘being m a fish bowd ... I 
remember once somebody there, some lady, asked me to recite 
a poem. I’ll ne\ ei foiget the poem either— 

*I saw’ a ship a-sailing, 

A-sailing on the sea. 

And. O, It was aU laden 
With pretty things for me * ” 

N. attended school for the first three years in a buildmg across 
the road from the orphanage He thinks, but cannot recall exactly, 
that this w^as a denominaaonal school, and he remembers vaguely 
that the teachers were all w^men who wore a uniform s imilar to 
the garb of nuns “Anyhow’,” he tells, “they were rough, who- 
ever or wdiatever they were, and treated us like dogs, not chil- 
dren ” In his tenth year N. w’as “farmed out on trial” to an aged 
couple in the same city He w’as back m the orphanage m six 
months It seems, according to N, diat the elderly couple found 
him “too rambuncaous, too dreamy, and too independent ” School- 
ing w^ continued, but this tune m an elementary school about a 
mile from the orphanage N was a good scholar with “just a 
tendency toivard day dreaming.” He made rapid progress and 
graduated at fourteen Dum^ all these years, N remembers, he 
spent “a lot of time pist dreaming I read a lot and used to put 
myself to sleep by constructing b^uQful stones I dreamed I vras 
a prince in disguise in order to get aw^y from a wicked unde 
who wanted to kill me so that he would inhent die throne when 
ray father died. I would make bdieve that my mother knew of 
tms evil plot and had had my father put me in the orphanage. 
This w^ a good game and I would go to sleep each ni ghr with 
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the feeling that it reallv true, and that somedav the other kids 
and the officials would find it out The other childien didn't like 
me, I m sure I never plaved with them too much, and I guess I 
treated them hke I was dieir supenor m everv way- I think I 
also acted supenor to the officials too ' Upon graduation from the 
elementatA' giadcs N. was sent to a techni^ high school and 
permitted to board at the orphanage He had ambitions m archi- 
tecture and a ficilitv with the drawing pencil For two years he 
did ver\’ well in his studies He read widely and wisely, and he 
pamcipated in one or two athletic contests Yet, m everything 
he did, he showed an inclination to dramatize his role and 
romanticize his behavioi Thus he continually identified himself 
with the protagonists in his readmg, and to compensate for his 
failure to distmguish himself athlencally, fabricated grandiose 
fictions 

When N w’as a htde moie than sixteen, and m his third year in 
high school, the orphanage was bequeathed a more elaborate 
home outside the city Rather than move wtth them, N chose to 
obtam a job as a store clerk and to contmue his studio in the 
evenings Soon, how^ever, his enthusiasm abated and his energies 
gave out~or else the pull of other and more sansfymg pursuits 
was stronger— and N. qmt school At seventeen N was arrested. 
A wxrnian charged him with— as far as this writer can make out— 
the following 

She claimed to have come mto the store to make a purchase of 
a piece of luggage N. waited on her and, noting that she seemed 
dissatisfied with what he had to offer, agreed with her that the 
choice w'as unfortunately limited, but claimed that he could 
obtam the precise article she was seeking at his “father’s depart- 
ment store,” mentioning here the name of a famous establishmoit 
She foolishly gave him some money on the stroigth of this promise 
and told him she would return m two days When she came 
agam, N pretended that he had never made such a promise and, 
mdeed, challenged her to produce proof of her accusation The 
matter w^ presented to the manager, who called the pohce 
finally confessed, was brought to court, and given a suspended 
^ntence after he had made restitution In addition, he wras fired 

N ’s next job w'as as a copyist with an engmeeimg firm His 
wages were somewhat higher than those on the previous job, and 
he spent most of his mcome on dothmg and bools He worked for 
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this outfit for almost two years unol he w as arrested and sentenced 
to a refonmtorv on the charge of obtaining money under false 
pretenses It seems he had bought himself a smt of evemng clothes 
and wore them frequently when he went to dme by himself m a 
certain r^aurant. Here he became fa m iliar with the w’'aiters and 
the manager, to whom he mtroduced himself with a name bor- 
rowed from the society columns of local papers He alw^ays tipped 
lavishly and disported himself as a perfect gentleman of excep- 
tional brecdiner One ra^ht, in the middle of his meal which, as 
usual, he had*”ordered with great care, he suddenly called the 
waiter and, m an embarrassed and apologetic manner, told him 
he had left his wallet at home and could not pay for his dinner 
He asked to see the manager The manager appreciated the situa- 
tion and told N it was of no great moment he could pay for his 
meal some other dme N, however, cxplamed that this w’as not 
the sum of his difiiculties, but that he had a date in a few mmutes 
—and here he mentioned the name of a w'cU-known heiress-to-be 
—and w ould be tembly put out by the annoyance of having to go 
all the w-ay home for his w'allet The manager w^as obhgmg— to 
the tune of a loan of one hundred dollars N thanked him wiA his 
usual graciousness and departed After three wrecks had elapsed 
the manager invesngated, learned that he had been deceived, and 
N. w’as soon on his way to the reformatory Withm ihe institution 
he behaved excellendv, and when the time came for him to be 
released, he left with the smeere good wishes of the personnel He 
was then almost twenty-one Through the offices of an official at 
his place of confinement, N ob tain ed a job smular to the one he 
had held before his mcarceration He wnrked hard and steadily, 
progressmg eventually to a pcKt of considerable responsibility. 
Meanwhile, he courted the only daughter of an upper middle-class 
family The romance culminated m marriage, and here N ’s career 
struck another snag Apparently he had represented himself to 
be what he w^as not— although both N and the girl, who divorced 
him after less than a year, refuse to discuss the matter further— 
and the beautiful idyll went up in smoke Soon after the final 
papers were granted N found himself once more behmd bars 
This tune the matter wss more serious in pomt of the amount of 
funds mvolved. 

It was 1934, and the parade of rrfugees from Nazi persecution 
had begun C^e night, while standing m a Manhattan hotd bar. 
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N began a conversation ith a well-dressed citizen- N- spoke with 
an assumed accent, and with great care to his choice of words As 
the evemng w ore on, and as N. noted the mcreasmg mellowness 
of his compamon who was now particularly attentive and ab- 
sorbed by the ficnonal anecdotes with which X was regalmg 
him, N. made the casual disclosure of his true * identity Swear- 
mg his fnend to secrecy, X revealed that he really was the son 
of a distmguished middle-European nobleman, a prmce m fact; 
w'^ho had been sent ahead by his family to make certam financial 
and social as well as political arrangements against their flight 
from the outstretched arms of the Gestapo He hinted at connec- 
tions m high places and at a fortune in jewels and gold waiting 
to be smuggled across the German border Ehs fnend was in- 
tensely mterested, pledged secrecy again, and mvited X. to dme 
at his house the following evening N did so and won over his 
fnend’s wife and everyone else he met m the course of the next 
months Then there came a day when N finally wwked up to the 
grand finale He w'as now' an mtimate of the family and at dumer 
on a certam evemng he gave them die “pitch ” He explamed that 
the time had come for him to return to his father’s house and 
complete his mission, but he feared that unless he received some 
aid, not only would his aged father, the Prmce, and his mother, 
the Prmcess, fall mto the none-too-tender hands of the Gestapo, 
but the family treasures would be lost as well What he needed 
w'as cash, lots of it, enough for his return trip (which a connec- 
tion in the State Department in Washmgton would take care of 
so far as permits, visas, etc, were concerned) and for bnbmg 
border gruards. Party people, and others, as well as money for 
the passage westward of lus parents and their incidental e^ienses 
not only abroad but m the United States until they could get 
settled (for, of course, it would take time to dispose of the 
precious gooik and to convert the other treasure into doUam) 
Ehs friends fell— only to aw^aken some months later to the terrible 
fact that they had been fleeced 

N was thirty when he came out this time He immediately 
obtamed another job, again on the recommendation of an m- 
satutional staff member Soon after, he married, but this time 
there was no uncomfortable fiasco His bnde knew all about him 
and he concealed nothing from her Ehs high mtelligence, good 
manners; and other personahty assets helped him toward ad- 
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\ancement WTien war came he was unly thirty-two, but because 
of his record he was classitied as undesirable and excused fiom 
service 

In the fall of 1943 a voung pilot registered m a hotel m Xewr 
York He wore wings and captain s oars The name he used had a 
“Jr ” affixed to the name of a ranking officer m the Armv A re- 
spectful clerk, obsersing this, appioached the captain and made 
a discreet comment ‘ \ e*, said the captain, he’s my father 
WTicther the clerk gossiped or himself became suspicious is not 
known ButN w as soon serving another sentence for impersonat- 
mg a Federal officer He is a model inmate 

As m the previous case, the dynamics m ?s s history are pam- 
fuUv obvious In each instance, be it noted, X w’as the son of 
somebodv soipebodv important, whereas m reahty he was the 
son of no one The childish dream of belongmg, of being secure 
of being somebodv, w*as juxtaposed to his real history of being a 
stranger, of being tolerated, of being always in doubt, of being 
nobody These protests were episodic. They gathered over a long 
period creating more and more anxiety, uni 5 they would break 
out mto the commission of an offense, the nature of which 
biazeidv proclaimed its antecedents Moreover, in each case they 
were precipitated by environmental crises— interference with his 
plann^ career, marital troubles, war, and the disappomtment of 
being declared unworthy to serve his country And behind all of 
this is the child m his bed in the orphanage, spinning a dream of 
security so that he can sleep 

Within the compass of the present topic of repetitive crimi- 
nosis (criminal careers and recidivism) fall some of the most 
interestmg manifestations to be observed in the entire field 
of cmnmology, for herem are to be found the purest cases 
of cmnmosis. The simple law-breaker is naturally excluded, 
as well as the cnminotic who so fortunately, by a smgle spasm 
of the personahty, alleviates for all time his need and never 
again is compelled toward an outward demonstration of 
cnminosis With regard to this lucky fellow it should be 
stated m passmg that most cases of this type anse from a pre- 
di^osing need for punishment which is satiated by the nmt 
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performance, while the remainder, a minorirv', must have been 
bom under favorable auspices because they never agam en- 
counter the kind of precipitant which will snr the smoldering 
embers 

It w'as stated earher that the course of careers in crime— 
whether of the progressive or reiteiative types— may be 
terminated b\ one of three influences The mo«t important of 
these is, of course the satisfaction of the persisting needs 
through deeds performed or punishment received The second 
deals with therapy 

While this is not the place to speak of treatment, it should 
by now be ob\*ious to the reader that the reference here is 
to penetrative techniques W’hich will seek out and discover the 
pathogemc sources of the cnminosis and accomplish a dynaimc 
reonenmnon of the entire personalitv Salvage w'ork of this 
kmd is liimted by a vanery’^ of factors among w^hich the most 
significant are the crudeness of our therapeutic tools and the 
madequacy of our knowledge But it must be forcefully im- 
pressed that all the elaborate and expressive paraphemaha of 
our present judicial and pumnve equipment are foredoomed 
to miserable failure, that the solution for repetitive criminosis 
rests not wnthin the massive architectural abortions which blot 
otherwise pleasant landscapes, but in deep psychotherapy. 

A third way m w^hich an end is put to repetitive criminosis 
IS through the eventual achievement of qmescence over a 
period of time until the moment comes when the acts no 
longer recrive the support of the organism, since it has be- 
come debihtated wnth age or disease and unequal to the msks 
set for It. In instances where this occurs, it is likely that the 
predo minating motivational factors were of the variety to 
require either motor expression of sexual drives— m which 
case the natural thing transpires— or of a sort calling for rather 
strenuous physical activity now limited through disease, ac- 
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cident, or the aging process. Here, if the motivants retain 
their original force, there may be obser\’ed a sudden shift mto 
a new and more suitable enme-form (which is rarely satis- 
factory and goes far toward accountmg for persistent cnmi- 
nosis among the aged) , or else there ensues a psychosis (more 
common among igmg prison inmates), or, agam, the dnve 
may be expressed bv symptomatic minor transgressions, ex- 
cursions mto perverse sexuahtv of the pedophihc variety, 
vagrancy, and resort to alcohol and drugs for their narcotic 
potendalmes 

In what has been treated m this chapter hes the essence of 
the problem which faces the cnminologist, especially one who 
IS concerned directly with treatment and prevention. The 
general approach we have utilized throughout this volume has 
borne fruit m cuttmg through the mass of data on the subject 
and arriving at the fundamental propositions basic to any tnily 
effective approach to this area of knowledge. Through the 
appheadon of consistent dymmic prmciples, as they appear 
in the behavior of repenave cnmmotics, it has been possible 
to relegate the derived and secondarily related features pro- 
posed bv academicians and sociologically biased mvesngators 
to the importance they deserve, and to view the implacable, 
relentless processes which drive the cmnmotic organism 
toward its fateful destiny when the fuse is once ht by the 
precipitating circumstances. 



17. Juvenile Delinquency 


A lthough our ne^rspapers have only within recent 
years discovered juvenile delinquency, the c ommissi on 
of legal trespasses by boys and girls under sixteen has per- 
plexed crimmologiscs and pracncal penologists for centuries. 
The problems involved have been completely bafflmg, not 
only because there has grown up around this phase of the 
field a most confusmg hterature— a hterature in which abun- 
dant “evidence” is presented to support now one and now an- 
other and contradictory feature of causation or of treatment 
—but also because the barriers to understandmg the youthful 
offender are so doggedly effec&ve In the mam, mvesagators 
have suffered from the same psychological hazard that is com- 
mon to research workers m animal e^enmentation, every- 
thmg must be inferred, smce the pontifical worker is not him- 
self the dog or cat or child under observation Aloreover, our 
specious and anachronistic morahty mterferes It is hard, even 
pamful, to regard the fresh-faced Md as a full-blown crimi- 
notic, possessing a fundamental predispofition toward crimi- 
nal behavior, hard and uncomfortable to believe he is not 
basically “good” and m need only of the sympathetic at- 
tentions of a scoutmaster, a big brother chosen from among 
the more stable citizenry, or just a qmet talk with one of the 
local ministers Perhaps here more than anywhere else has the 
fatal spore of s entimentalism been bred with disastrous effect. 
And yet, as is well recognized by everyone, here is a major 
site for an as^ult upon the cnme problem. 

35 * 
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WTiat needs to be understood first of all is that the bulk of 
delinquency among \ouths and cluldren is adventioous and 
stems directly from the mvnid deplorable condinons which 
sociologists and social planners have decned But these feeble 
voices in the Avildemess have been drowned, for the most 
part, by the clatter and clang of machmery for profit, and 
the miserable slum. The madequacy of recreational facihties, 
and the other countless abominanons of current society, con- 
tmue to exert their evd mfluence Hie acts committed by 
most children and youths— acts nhich are legally prohibited— 
do not anse from the dark motivations common to those of 
cnminoocs, but from spontaneous simaoonal reactions for 
which the community itself can take the blame. The author 
recalls, for instance, his own childhood when, on one oc- 
cassion, a group of boys was eager to play ball but could find 
no place in the neighborhood to carry on this activity^. It was 
m the city traffic was heavy, and we xvere aU cognizant of an 
ordinance prohibitmg ball-playmg m the streets The only 
vacant space with room sufficient to permit using a bat was the 
school yard This was surrounded by a high wire fence with 
barbs set at mtervals along the top and curving downward on 
Its inner aspect. It was a Saturday afternoon and the grounds 
were padlocked, as they w'ere every afternoon after four and 
throughout the weekend One of the boys, however, obtamed 
a pair of wire chppers, and we aU participated m fashioning 
an opening m the fence through which we crept The yard 
was spacious, and there followed an hour or so of uninter- 
rupted ^ort and fun But a patrolman came by, and soon 
we were on our way to the poHce station. Parents were called 
and, after receiving a severe reprimand and a fine, we were 
dism^ed with a horrible Aiming It was no use trymg to 
eiqilain that there was absolutely no other place to play 
Advaidnoos dehnqnency, however, 1^ an imphcation 
which IS of special significance for the development of crimi- 
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nosis, an nnplication that results from two of its by-products. 
One of these in\ oh es the halo *— or in thib case, the ‘ homed’* 
—effect When a child has once committed a trespass, although 
It came about either mischie\ ojblv or through a fault m the 
coinmumtv, he receives a neighborhood notoriety that some- 
times cuts him off from feilow ship, forces him m on himself, 
and encourages the development of unwholesome attitudes. 
He is identihcd socially, poor behasior is expected of hun, 
and he finds himself a panah with whom it is forbidden to 
associate Again, it is possible that the single haphazard per- 
formance may, mdeed, provide an acute satisfaction for 
dormant needs so that, m the future, such acts are resorted 
to when the particular need or tension becomes mamfest. 
The response thus mav become habitual, even automanc, and 
a cnmmosis highlv probable Where this transpires we are 
faced with the alternate possibihties that the orgamsm of the 
child is predisposed toward crimmosis and needed onlv the 
shght push from the environment to activate the behavior 
pattemmg and fatefully thus to determme the course of his 
life, or that the superego development has been such as to 
moke It rigid, and it has not until that tune permitted the pos- 
session of the ego by id-urgings Once superego becomes re- 
laxed, there is a rapid redistnbuuon of personahty elements, 
and It can never agam exert its accustomed influence. It is now 
forced to play a subordinate role, usually one confined to the 
evocaaon of guilt 

Both of the by-products discus^d are, unhappily, retro- 
active Not alone does the halo or homed effect operate to 
identify and stigmatize the child or youth, but the adventi- 
tious delmquent himself is subject to the adoption of deroga- 
tory attitudes toward the community and its ^ents He 
nourishes grievances, identifies those who have brought him 
to his present pass, projects upon them all the bitterness and 
resentment and hosahty he has stored for having been humih- 
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ated and having suffered. Depending upon the way he has 
been treated bv emissaries and deputies of society, his style 
of hfe changes Particularly is this true when he is removed 
to an insatution. In these places because of their very nature, 
any underhTng cnmmosis is brought into relief. If no basic 
crimmosis is present, however, there ensues a pattern of re- 
sponse which may resemble that c\idenced by the true crimi- 
notic This last is a highly interesting phenomenon, and be- 
cause of the wav in which it works, produces a sort of mid- 
zonal class wherein it is possible for an individual to show 
character defects and trends resembhng those demonstrated 
by real cnminoncs. While in numbers this group is very small, 
it IS, nonetheless, to be taken seriously Boys and girls who are 
placed m insaturions, reformatories, or detenaon houses of 
one kmd or another are therein exposed to endless oppor- 
tunities for character molding at an age when this is more 
possible than at any other time m their lives I'VTien we con- 
sider the utter mahciousness of the influences which are 
brought to bear upon them— no matter how^ “modem” the 
instituaon— we should be surprised that any once-incarcerated 
delmquent ever evolves mto decent citizenship at all In pomt 
of fact, It IS a tribute to the many children who have passed 
through these places without ill-effect that they have escaped 
one of two things, the flowering of a crimmosis or die de- 
velopment of pernicious character traits 
The account below concerns one of the most “modem” m- 
sntutions for boys m this country. It has been advertised m 
the press as a “model” place. Its representatives have made 
pubhc pronouncement of its glones, textbooks have ated it 
to advantage While it is trae that the report refers to 1939, it 
is doubtful that conditions have changed. 

Tt in 1939 that I was sentenced to one year at K school 
I vas fifteen Almost immediately after the sentence I was hand- 
cuffed and transported by automobile to the institution En route 
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to the school I was informed by the officer who was taking me 
that if I co-operated and behaved myself there I w ould have no 
trouble 

“This insamtion is on the top of a sort of small hill and when 
one views it as a \isitor I imagme it appears hke a respectable 
school Immediately on my arrival diere I was taken inside the 
mam buildmg, given a number, and asked innumerable qnesnons. 
I was then ushered across an avenue As soon as I got inside the 
bmldmg I w as ordered to strip and enter a shower The extenor of 
the bmldmg deceived its mtenor. The shower room was small, 
awkward and appeared to be as old as the hill itself I could not 
get any hot water for my shower and m mv attempt to do so by 
turning the faucet, received my first repmnand and order there 
from another inmate w'ho, as I later discoveied possessed the tide 
of memttof ‘Get m under that shower and hurry it up/ he 
shouted I mquired of him as to where the hot water faucet was 
and he rephed, ‘Where in the hell do you think you’re at' There 
am’t no hot water Just get in there, yon hear me’’ During my 
shower, which wp ice cold, he ga™ me a lecture which ended 
up m a sneermg phrase, *\ ou’U learn * 

* From here I w^as ushered over to a cottage which was quaran- 
tme Not five mmutes had elapsed smce I had come in the door 
than I found an inmate cuttmg off all my hair For a month fol- 
lownng I felt ashamed of my bald head and came to grow more 
and more proud of my hair as it giew out After I had been m 
quarantme for a week I began to realize how miserable the place 
was In all my tw'enty-six months or so there, and m every hour 
of the day, regardless what you done, you done it m a i^tary 
fashion l^en you w^ent to eat, you marched When you sat down 
or stood up It was eveiybody together and by orders and num- 
bers Whenever yon were seated you had to have your arms 
folded and when you stood up you defimtely had to be at at- 
tention There was no ease, not even in bed You were forced to 
sleep facing in one direcdon with both hands above the covers 
regardless of the cold air of the dormitoiy in the middle of wmter. 
Before going to bed each mght yon were compelled to enter into 
a small room where the wsdls were Imed with hools, each boy 
having a numbered hook There you strip off your doihmg The 
cottage officer stands at the door leading from the clothing room 
mto ffie dormitory Stripped naked, you raise both hands, spread 
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your fillers, open your mouth snck out vour tongue and pass 
by for inspection, on \ our toes Anv nme at all, w hide inside the 
cottage, dressed or not you aie made to walk on your toes A 
scrape of the foot or a nf#rmal pace would send von to court 
Inside the dormiton’ \t)u are gi\en i minute to make your bed 
up and put on a nightgown Then come the prayers They are 
also ordered to be '•aid by the numbers ’ \ ou bow your head at 
the count of one and laisc it at the count of two In the dormi- 
tory's first row of beds was what w as called the ‘wet row better 
known to the inmates as piss row*' This row' was feared by all 
the inmates If you should make even the shghtest spot upon your 
bed, accident or not, you were ‘sentenced by the faimly officer 
to several weeks m the Svet row ’ Every tw^o hours through the 
mght you w ere poked w^th a cane by the mght man m a brutal 
f^ion and ordered into the toilet, w hether you needed to go or 
not WTuIe in bed you were not allowed to have your eyes open, 
nor W’crc you permitted to snore If you talked m your sleep it 
meant court and you were therefore charged with ‘ruiming your 
mouth’ in the dormitory which was considered a serious offense 
You were awakened each morning b}’' the family officer with a 
loud ‘Attention*’ You then had to jump to attention, then the 
order ‘make beds’’ w^ould come Y'ou dressed the same w'^ay 
Then marched dowu stairs in the basement you were made to sit 
in silence for a half hour or so with arms folded until breakfast 
time If you w^ere ‘on the Ime’ you stood at all tames throughout 
the day ‘On the hne’ is a punishment for mmor offenses like 
turning your head m line, getting out of step in marchmg, tam- 
ing your eyes, smiling, talking and a dozen other thmgs You 
marched to breakfast in a column of fours and at strict attention 
There w’as no talking at the table, smiling or tummg about When 
you w’anted salt, you put out two fingeis, for the ‘chow bowl’ 
four fingers and so on The eyes of the officers were on you con- 
stantly From the time I entered quarantme until the tune I was 
assigned to a regular fanuly cottage I had never be^ told the 
rules of the mstimtion and cannot recall to this day one time in 
which what I could and could not do was explained to me The 
family cottage I was m had a reputation of being for ‘desperados 
onlv’ and its officer Mr F , who had a cnppled foot, was one of 
the meanest men of the msdmtion It woidd seem to hurt him if 
he were to see the inmates having a few mmutes of peace and rest. 
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Quite frequentlv he would grj into a rage and shouting hysteri- 
cally he w ould make the entire famil\ stand on the Ime sometimes 
for an entire w eek for what someone did which he could not find 
out but it was seldom that he never found out because most of 
the inmates would mm mformer in an attempt to be on the 
officers side, and they were not ashamed of this Some of them 
would stand before the whole familv md tell the officer what he 
saw' another inmate do The monitois did this e\er\ day. report- 
mg sometimes 35 or 40 bo\s for minor offenses This was their 
job while m the family Alanv times the momtor w'ould hear 
someone whisper while m the cottage basemenL If he was unable 
to detect the guilty party he would take 7 -R or more bovs out of 
hue from the place w'here the w hisper came and they would sub- 
sequendy all be punished for it The entire institunon was run on 
the basis of *dow eat doff ’ The mmates did all the w'ork m the 

O D 

school and even were made to do the houseM ork of the wives of 
the officers there. 

“At almost any time one could enter mv family and find at 
least half of it ‘standing on the Ime * When on the line one was not 
permitted to turn head or eyes, shoulders had to be back, head 
up, arms dowTi, heels together, and thumbs even with the seams 
of one’s trousers One w’as not permitted to move unless ordered 
to do so On Sundays one would stand the entire days (exceptmg 
meals) from six m the mommg until ten o’clock at night Many 
times new inmates w'ould pass out in a famt only to be recovered 
wnth some w^ater and placed back on the Ime If they should pass 
out agam they would be sent to court for ‘schemmg on the Ime * 
On going to court one had to be at strict attention as he stood 
packed L^e sardmes inside a small room I have seen as high as 
60 and 70 boys packed mto this wmong room. While standing in 
this bne, a momtor would stand on a bench ag^tatn^ for more 
silence and to stand straighter even though a pm could be heard 
if dropped Often he would take his fist and beat heavily upon 
some hdpless inmate’s head and then he would laugh about it An 
inmate sddom knew wdien he was gomg to court, as die officer 
wmuld hand his court charge in without the mmate knowing about 
It The code there was ‘the officer is always right ’ 

“From breakfast we were marched to the de^ hall by monitors 
always outside and alongside the line Once mside each family 
lined up on each side of the hall facing die center at strict at- 
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tennon The family officers would count the bovs m theu families 
while the institution assistant keeper would stand ariogantlv in 
rfie center of die hail surrounded by work detail officers After 
count the assistant keeper would call court hne, sick call, and 
then the work details in order The kitchen boys had to work 
14 hours a dav and all the while put up with the most seveie dis- 
cipline After the momir^ s work w as done at 1 1 t \i. evervone 
was returned to the detail haU bv their w'ork officers, counted 
again, marched back to their cottages and Imed up for Svash ’ 
There was no tooth powder of any sort for us and if you w*as 
unfortunate m not hannw a tooth brush vou were forced to use 
vour nfi[ht hand forefinger Each man was penmtted one mmute 
m which to wash his face and hands. One mmute to use the toilet 
and only four sheets of toilet jiaper. All my time there the only 
physical inspection I ever received was the second day after my 
am\al and dhe week before my release The hospital was a night- 
mare m Itself Xearly all of the doctormg that w'as done W’as by 
other inmates They handed out pills and bandaged cuts and 
sores To be admitted to the hospital one had to be down and 
unable to walk or work All dunng the summer we only fell out 
to play (able to talk freely) about five times for thirty or forty- 
five mmutes, each time 

‘‘Dunng the summer we were made to drill wnth nine pound 
Sprmgfield rifles every mommg until breakfast except Sundays 
The drilling we done was without ease Many times boys passed 
out from exhaustion Givmg commands did not seem to be as ex- 
erting. No Army umt in the U S Army, Navy or Marmes could 
have competed wdth us for precision m drilling We had it dulled 
into our heads by force Almost every evening immediately fol- 
lowing our supper we wrere made to drill for several hours The 
only Godsend to the boys at K school was sleep On Sunday eve- 
nings we x\eie ushered outside of the cottage and w^ere made to 
listen to a band concert This would have been qmte a luxury had 
we been permitted to sit down On Sunday afternoons we had 
to change fiom overalls to our uniforms l^ch boy who was a 
non-com or officer wore chevrons. On the drill field they were the 
law over the other boys, and most of them knew it, and took full 
advantage of their authority Momtors, also inmates, had the au- 
thority pasonally bestowed upon them to inform the family or 
work officer of any infraction of roles Th^ informed— and 
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nearly everything \ras an infraction of the roles there I remember 
a bov standing near me one day \\ ho actually got five days on the 
hne for breathing too loud THie momtor had reported him as 
making impudent noises 

“After donnmcr our almost embarrassinEr looking uniforms we 
would hne up outside the cottage on the avenue and sometimes 
for a sohd hour stand at attention with those stulFv hot uniforms 


on aw'aitmg church call WTien the call wras given W’e were 
marched m complete mihtarv fashion to the chapel We even had 
to keep perfect step everv inch of the wav going mside the chapel, 
removing our hats w ith the nght hand on entermg the door and 
placmg &em over oui hearts The onlv consolation of gomg to 
church there was the pleasure of being able to sit down I re- 
member one pieacher there who hardlv ever missed a Sunday 
without referimg to us as sinners and telhng os that if we tried it 
w’ould be so easy to be hke him The rest of the time he would 
talk over most of our heads One Sunday m pamcular, I remember 
hearmg him say that we all had great opportumties aw'aiting us 
He emphasized the possibihty of eveay^ one of us as becoming 
soldiers some day, saying that then w’e would not regret so much 
the trauimg which we were receiving there and adding that it w as 
all for our own good I truly wonder if he’s thinking of those 
words today 

‘ Once a year the school has a mihtary day Each family would 
dress in their uniforms and would take turns on the field at drill- 
ing- All year they were rehearsed for this day The reward wras a 
pennant to the b^ dnllmg family The dnOing judges on Military 
Day were alw’ays several Umted States Army Officers with pad 
and pencils m l^d 

“Dmmg Room When each family was marched mto the dming 
room each boy removed his hat holding it up wnth his left hand 
to his breast When the Ime closed up he Irad to keep markmg 
time If he did not keep step when marching and w^as seen by 
one of the momtors or officers he would be punished The officer 
of our cottage on several occasions issued a statement to the whole 
family that if any inmate maichiiig in front of you should get out 
of step, you who were behind him should step on his heels in such 
a vray as to make him get his step 

“The dining room had a strict silent system, talkmg was com- 
pletely out of the question, except on Cbnstmas Then they per- 
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nutted vou to talk for twcntv minutes only Anyone making a 
spot on the table, accident or not, would be written up and sent 
to court That was a standing oidcr 

"Recreation Rccieation' There was httle There was no base- 
ball or football games Baskcttiall was played in teams for about 
ten nights out of the rear. That was all The drill hall was our 
recreation The\ had a swimming pool there in which I got to 
swim in onlv once 'Ihere was a lasnng rumor that the reason 
for It not being available to the inmates so much was because it 
W'as being used b\ tiie institution staff and their children most 
of the time Most of our so-called recteanon was consumed in 
dnlhng half a dav each week evert’ evemng and mormng except 
Sunday. There were no movies rfiere. No amusements of any 
nature 

^Disciplinary Court' Boys were packed like sardmes in one 
small room The disciplinarian would call them mdividuaUv mto 
his office where tw'o clerks would sit taking dowm notes for him 
The average tnal lasted one mmute, sometimes thirty seconds 
No inmate was permitted to make any statement declaring the 
officer who wrote him up as WTong that w’as a ernne in itself. 
You w^ould generally be asked ‘Guilty or Not Guilty * The best 
you could do w as sav guilty but that the chaige wras an accident 
Sentencmg consisted of the follow mg 

‘ I- For escape— One year added, a spankmg, foity daj^ m the 
Discipline Squad, the most feared pumshment of the school. 

*2. Smokmg, first offense— spanking, second offense— spanking 
and anywhere from thirty to nmety days added time, third offense 
usually spankmg, ten or twenty da37s m D S , and time added 

“3 Table spot— either an S S (suspended spanking) or five 
days added Second offense— ten added and so on. There are many 
more that I could add, but this should give some idea of the 
system 

“After one would stand the entire afternoon or morning await- 
ing trial— some fiassed out from the heat while waitmg A spank- 
ing consisted of bemg taken mto a small and dingy htde room of 
which the windows had been boarded up Once inside you was 
made to face the w^all, drop your pants, raise your shirttail, and 
draw your underwear tght about your buttocks The paddle by 
which you weie beaten was about two feet long with a leathe r 
handle for a gnp, the stnkmg part about seven mches wide and 
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was a httle over one-quaiter inch thick Sometimes there was 
anywhere from one tu eight and ten boys Imed up against the 
wdl at once The spanking usualK lasted about 15 minutes, ac- 
cordmg to the nature of die offense you were charged with or 
number of boys to be beaten You Avoid be beat on the buttocks, 
the back of your legs, the calA'cs, back and shoulders, each strike 
leaving a red maik which later turned black On several oc- 
casions, one of At hich I witnessed, bovs av ere accidentally struck 
m the face because the paddle hurt them so teinblv they had to 
turn around But this was as a rule an accident When a boy re- 
ceived a spanking for escape, planmng to escape, smokmg or 
sodomy it Avas generally a bad one, escape in particular On some 
of these occasions the assistant keeper of the school would have 
his car parked just outside the door of the court room In the back 
of his car he Avould have a Avhite sheet throAvn oA’cr the seat, be- 
cause after the spanking the boy would be t^en to the school’s 
hospital for treatment It is a rather bloody mess to see. 

“I received a number of spankmgs but did not bleed too bad. 
Wheie blood had been dra\m it qmcldv healed, although stand- 
mg up was a pleasure for a few Aveeks afterward. 

**‘Dtsctpline Squad. The officer commandmg the discipline 
squad was one of the most cruel and heardess men I hav’-e ever 
known. In the disciplme squad as w'ell as on the spankmg hue, 
boys ranging m age from eight years old to eighteen were all 
treated ahke, like animals The population of D. S w^as around 
40 or 50 most of the time, excludiig the momtors Avho ASiere the 
discipliiiaiy overseers They were chosen by disciplinarians or 
the officer m diaige of D S , and were always the biggest boys 
m the msatudon. Their authority had no limit vidien it came 
to punishment. They would strike another inmate as easy as not 
and get away wnth it When they ordered a boy to get on the 
'step out Ime,* the boy was ahvays punished generally wdth 
several slaps m the face, but the piece of rilbber hose the D S. 
officer carried was his most used Aveapon, a two and a half foot 
piece of garden hose Dunng the day almost every day the boys 
worked m the filter beds near the school In these beds was human 
waste and the bo^ took their turns, two at a tim^ while the re- 
mainder stxiod at attention aw^ting their tom They would load 
it into boxes, handles on each end They loaded it Avith their 
hands The odor A;ras almost unbearable but worrjnng about the 
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rubber hose almost eliminated the smell This work was done out 
m the hot sun and dnnking w ater could not be gotten 

“The routine on D S as follows 

“i. Rise m the mormi^ at 5 30 \ m Jump to your feet at at- 
tention Bv numbers one }ou removed your mghtshirt, tw^o’ 
you folded it, Three' make bed You had to make your bed m 
such a difficult and complicated manner chat I wtU not even at- 
tempt to explain it here You had only tw’o mmutes in which to 
make your bed and constantly as you were making it three mom- 
tors would shout, *Hiirr\ it up. make it snappy, lets move it up'* 
and so on m gruff \oices This shounng went on all day long By 
the numbers you also dressed If any-one made the very hghtest 
ruffle of their clothmg, dropped a shoe, scraped the floor, 
breathed too heavy, or any very mmor noise, he was promptly 
barked at and told to get on the ^ep out hne for makmg a racket 
One had to go up and down a very old pair of rickety stairs 
which squeaked tembly You had to go up and dowm m dose 
lock step, very slow' and easy, make one noise, miss step and you 
was doomed to a face beating or a hosmg Everyone once dow'n 
stairs m a very grim old gray walled room xvas made to face 
the wall each momuig at strict attennon, hands at side, thumbs 
even with trouser seams, head up, shoulders back, stomach in, 
heels together, eyes straight ahead, no scratching or putting hand 
up to face, no moving the fingers or head In fact you had to be 
hke a statue After a half hour you would be ordered to do a left 
face. This done, you would get ready for breakfasL 

“The first time I saw K school I conceived it as a very beaud- 
ful schooL I diought as I was bemg driven up to the front en- 
trance that 1 woiffd not perhaps mmd my stay there so much, 
although 1 shuddered every tune I thought of spending a whole 
year isolated from my home towm and the rest of the world. My 
optimisnc conception of the school w^ shattered not thirty 
mmutes after my amval 

“The weeks and months that followed caused me to become 
more and more embittered toward the schooFs officers I had 
not thought of hating society, only those who were master over 
me at the school 

“I found It to be more difficult than any task I had ha d m my 
hfe to adjust myself to the rules, regulatioiis and routmes of the 
school Every time I ww made to do somethmg I could not under- 
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Stand \\ hv it had to be done, because most of what I did do was in 
no respecc benehciai to anyone or to any purpose For e^mple, 
marching at rigid attention, prohibited to talk, smile, turn your 
head or ask quesnons of your officer. I could see no reason for 
this Only punishment 

I had been told before my amyal at the school that I would 
be given an opportumty to Icam a tride and receiye a good 
education, and that I would learn most of all how to get ^ong 
with other people, that I was not being sent there for punishment 
but for education, to learn right from w rong, to learn about God 
etc Well, to begm with the entire issue proyed to be a complete 
failure I neyer learned a trade there, not m the least. I was nerer 
permitted to discuss thmgs of any nature Alost of the dme, I was 
afraid even to ask. I did not learn howr to get along with people 
I only learned how’ to hate them And God w as out of the ques- 
tion The chapel sermons were more or less on what’s nght and 
what's wrong, shameful cimcism directed bluntly at the boys 
and myself and how fine it is to grow up doing what’s right and 
beconung a good soldier Today as I think about these ihmgs it 
sickens me The philosophy of most of the boys m the school 
soon became my philosophy also To look out for number one 
man, yourself, because if you didn’t no one else w’otild The thing 
w’hich w’ould arouse my hatred more than most thmgs w’as the 
way boys w’ould deliberately tell officers about the misdemeanors 
that their fellow inmates had committed There was no trust m 
the entire school It w'as all based on a ‘dog eat dog’ ^^stem 
“I had been sent to court a number of times, although never for 
any really serious offense. I received several spankings from the 
disciplinarian, time added, and tw’o terras in the D. S , w'hich was 
the most brutal and imtatmg of aU the punishments I have ever 
m all my life received I cannot begm to remember the number 
of times I w^as beaten wuth a rubber hose across the buttocks and 
slapped mercilessly across die face Diiimg the entire two sen- 
tences in the D S I never once from 5 30 m the mommg till 
10 P M at mght sat down, excepting at meal times They never 
deprived one of his food, but they would make him so utterly dis- 
gu^ed and sick that he would lose his appetite The food was 
nothing to praise Dispite the fact that the institution has a poultry 
and dairy farm, we received skim milk every mommg and chicken 
once a year 
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“I had no idea tliat the D S was as bad as I had heard it was 
before I went into it I was actually astonished mv first dav 
m It One cannot begin to understand precisely how strict and 
thoroughlv enfoiced it was The best way I can think of it in 
depicting it is that when \ou go m you become a robot and a 
statue combined and you remam that w ay until you get released 
from It. WTiile in D S (for smokmg) I was in constant state of 
fear 1 w as almost afraid to breathe E\ en m bed at mght I could 
not keep m\self from being afraid In the dormitory the hghts 
were kept bummg all night and e\ery boy was compelled to 
sleep on his side facing a glass window' wheie the mght man 
woidd set reading and watchii^ us If a boy accidenially turned 
o\er in his sleep, he would be prompdy roused out of his bed by 
the mght man and would receive five lashes on the buttocks with 
a long w ooden cane On many occasions I w'ould get an urge to 
burst out in tears and scream mv resentment out I w^ould curse 
to m\ self, sw ear I w ould someday get these officers and beat them 
mercilesslv If ever I needed protection, help, or a kmd fnend it 
was during those days WTiat hitle belief I had had m God soon 
evaporate^ and as Ae j’ear wrote on I began regarding rehgion 
as a farce 

“Standing on the hne was another punishment which I found 
almost unbearable. More than once 1 have become sick and passed 
out while standii^ m my bare feet hours on end. Several times 
I hate vomited and subsequendy was forced to clean it up and 
afterwards was beaten for it Once I became so utterly wrom out 
that I faked a hunt I w'as only reprimanded for this, but I never 
tned It again Eterywhere one walked inside of a cottage he 
was compelled to w'^ on his toes and very silendy When march- 
ing in the D S it was absolutely compulsory for one to stamp 
his feet down on the bnck avenue ais Imd as possible, keeping in 
step w hile domg so 

“The language used by the officers to the inmates there was 
in no way decent . . The momtois w'cre devoted advocates of 
their masters' language and methods 

“The spankings given by the disciphnartan were brutal I 
feared that and the court room as I would death itself. Even while 
a boy was m D S he was sent to court for the shghtest infraction 
of rules It was an impossibihty for any human bemg to go even 
two days wuthout breaking one of those rules They were rules 
that pracacally forbid you to breathe and hve 
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* WTien wnting letters from the institution, one was pracocally 
told what to \\nte In D S each bov \tas given a form letter in 
which he was made to copv upon his own word for word If 
you received a visit you were fully warned that if you uttered so 
much as one crack about the ln^tltuaon it w ould coa you a spank- 
ing and yen' possibly thirt\' da\s in the D S Even after I had 
been released I was told by a parole officer that if I told any lies 
about the school it would be a violation and I w ould have to come 
back 

“About three months before my release, I was picked out in the 
Ime one mormng by the disciplinarian. He told me that I was to 
be a momtor I retained this ]ob imtil mv release I liked this )ob 
as I was not picked on by officer so much afterwards. I regret 
that I was not a good momtoi to the boys I too became arrogant 
and began exercising my authontv’ which to this day I regret, 
although not once did I ever report or tell on another inmate. 
That w*as my only virtue of which I am soil proud. 

“AU of the twenty-five months I spent there was hved m 
constant agony, mosdy mental but often physical I was afiaid of 
the officers and felt weak, stupid and infenor But at times I 
w’ould sw ear that I wmuld get revenge, peisonal revenge I actually 
used to daydream about commg back after my release and beat- 
ing up one of the officers m town 

‘ I do know this, that school taught me to be an excellent bar, 
thief, and a hateful person It taught me to think onl^- for myself 
and to disregard whatever harm 1 may mflict upon someone else. 
I would wTllmgly steal from another boy, as he wrould from me 
so I thought; but never would I tell on hun. Sex m the school did 
not affect me too much . 'ITiere w'as always some threat, 
woixy or something eating at me which substitated, although 
1 did masturbate wnihout making it a habit 

“I used to constantly tell myself that when I was released, I 
would teU everybody about the wray boys was treated there, but 
I never did When I was released I was on parole and I w'^as 
so afraid of my parole officer that I w'ould not so much as say' 
hoo’ about the «hooI although 1 did tell my parents and sister 
the whole story My sister could not beheve me, later on when 
I told others, I was told, ‘You wouldn’t be stretching the story 
a htde, would you^* 

“I shall never forget that place. I don’t hate the men who 
treated me as ffi^ did any more, I pity' them for their ignorance 
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I forgive them for \\ hat thev did to me hen I was a child I can 
imdeistand grown men being able to stand some of that heQ 
They, grovra men, would rc\olt, thev would kill But those 
children who are helpless are not being rehabihtated, they are 
being tortured Thev are beu^ made helpless to go out and 
meet life as it reallv is 


Apart from adventitious dehnquencv, w'hich constitutes the 
bulk of offenses of youths and children, it cannot be demed 
that true crimmosis exists in this age group. Moreover, it would 
seem that, if anything, those youths who are criminotics in- 
clme toward a more \irulent form of the disorder than their 
adult colleagues. Thetr behavior is unchecked by ph)^cal 
hnutanons, thev are suitable for more darmg escapades, and 
thev lack the cautiousness which only tune and a certam 
amount of matunty’^ can grant Many of them are psychopaths 
with symptoms that are exacerbated by appearing m the 
time of npemng appetite and the fuU-flowenng of biological 
potennahnes They and their cnmmotic but non-psychopathic 
fellows are recognized by the viciousness of their depredaGons 
It has been noted that a dustermg of delmquency occurs 
m the age range associated wnth puberty, and some writers 
have assumed that this period is the most produenve for 
overt emmnahty- This noGon growls out of the old and by 
now somewhat discredited view of pubescence as a harrowmg 
episode, a time of Sturm imd Drang when life is chaotic and 
youth m constant turmoil On invesGgaGon, however, this 
does not appear to be so, and as it applies to delmquency and 
crime, the most that can be credited to the effect of that tune 
of life is a quality of daring and recJdessness in the acts perpe- 
trated. It is not, therefore, puberty which causes delmquaicy, 
puberty merely lends the delinquency a special quahty and 
flavor 


Both for advenGGOus and basic delmquency the community 
must shoulder much of the blame In fbe case of the former 
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this IS because it fails to provide sufficient outlets for the 
energies of youth, to meet the wants of children and young 
people for status, recognition, and wholesome participation 
m the life of the commumt}". For basic delmquency it must 
answer for providmg the plethora of precipitants of crimi- 
nosis that have been stressed time and agam Consider for a 
moment the fact that much of delmquency, of both kinds, 
tak^ place not only \\’ith the knowledge but with the active 
participation and comphcity of adults Children do not own 
the mo\Tng pictures, the press, the radio, the shabby hotels, the 
bars, the vicious places of ^‘amusement” Consider also the 
educational systems of even the best of our schools, and ev- 
amme them for some evidence of an attempt to meet the 
moral and ethical confusions of the adolescent "WTien a gov- 
ernor of a state or a mayor of a citj’ wants to economize, his 
or his advisor’s first thought is to cut back the funds for educa- 
tion The entire climate of our social life is glarmgly opposed 
to the smgle gmde-rule for successful hving the encourage- 
ment through education and traimng of the abihtv to wait; 
to wait for the satisfaction of desire and need w^hich comes 
with the passmg of time. On every hand the growing child 
IS exposed to unhealthy influences, to attitudes which mirror 
the mentally unhygiemc structure of our civiIi2KitioiL 

The most we have been able to do about juvenile delin- 
quency is to invent a legal procedure for the special handling 
of persons under sixteen years of age, thus salvmg our col- 
lective conscience by tummg the problems over to others 
From time to tame, when the newspapers are in need of scare- 
heads, editors inflate the toy balloon of a juvenile crime wave, 
raise excitement to a nervous pitdi, carry it along until the 
desired circulation level is reached, and then turn to another 
kmd of bait Meanwhile, societies are founded, money is 
raised, and pohte luncheons at the better hotels are given— all 
in the vain hope of finding solutions to the problem of juvenile 
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crime Sometimes these programs go so far as to mduce the 
local government to add anoriier judge to the juvemle court 
system, to hire a ps\ chiatrist, to mvesogate a particularly’ 
“fragrant” institutional situanon. There are all sorts of pro- 
grams for countering and nunimizmg delmquencv. Some of 
them are aimed at the schools and attempt to weed out the 
behaviorallv disordered children, to give individualized at- 
tention to youngsters to capitalize on visitmg teachers and 
social workers Another attack is through the pohee, this 
undertakes ngid supervision of vice-ridden areas arrests adult 
fagins, watches for predehnqnent children and recommends 
them to agencies and organizations In some places com- 
mumdes undertake a coordinated program m a cooperative 
fashion m order to strengthen their mremal harmony, to build 
upon their ouui assets, and to nd themselves of destructive and 
debasmg elements Pnvate agencies and gmdance programs 
abound, as do organizations such as the scouting groups, boys’ 
dubs, and play centers And y^et, withal, dehnquency goes on 

This writer has had no experience with juvenile delmquents 
direcdy and so is not competent to offer solutions It would 
seem to him, however, that the problem must be placed on a 
research basis The various programs and committees named 
above appear to employ “^otgun” techmques, founded on 
derived proposals and with the vain hope that this or that or 
something else will work. Institutionalkation does not seem 
to be the answer, nor does the solution seem to he in the 
acnvmes of clubs and committees The most bafflmg item of 
all in this complex field is the curious fact that the senons de- 
lmquents, the adolescent psychopath and the juvenile enmi- 
notic, are not the ones who challenge us They can be treated 
by psy'cholt^cal techniques. It is the adventitious dehnquent 
who vexes us. 

A fundamental attack on juvenile ciime must come from 
two directions. What is needed first is the s^aration of cases 
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into those which are primarily advenanous and those which 
are crmunotic The ju\ emle court must eventuallv reconsatnte 
itself mto a center for diagnosis, and the entire commumtj’^ 
must undertake to accept its responsibihty The aim of the 
juvenile court must be to seek out the causes for the de- 
hnquency- If they rest 'with the commumty, then it must be 
induced to carry through the necessary mtemal reorganiza- 
tions to do awav with them WTiere a real ennunosas exists, 
how^ever, immediate therapv of a penetrative and dynamic 
kmd should be instituted. These two mterdependent pro- 
cedures offer the only present hope for even pamallv minimiz- 
ing crime among juveniles. But Ae basic problem, that of the 
non-cnmmotic child whose adventitious excursion into de- 
hnquenev does not come about through factors w’^hich can be 
remedied by commumty action, is beyond the ken of this 
writer. It is a problem for research in an area w'here solutions 
are needed as urgently as they are in cancer or mbercolosis- 
Together with the resolution of the juvenile court mto a 
chmcally-onented body, and the acceptance by the whole 
community of its responsibihty, there must come about a 
general repatteming of our entire culture which will affect 
the individual moral and ethical codes of all citizens So long 
as our present orientation obtains— the orientation already 
described m this volume — ^just so long will we contmue to 
produce children and youths who work out their unrest and 
confficts against the interests of the community at large. 



18 . Justice 


W HEN one paus^ to give the matter some thought, it is 
rather surprismg and somewhat nai\e of man to look 
for and expect justice- Certainly it has not been his habit to 
receive this quaht\' m all his weary history Regarded from 
the large viewpoint of the species, jusace is the thing that has 
been rarest m its toilsome biography WTien man was young, 
he contended with unfriendly elements and hostile creatures 
from which he could anticipate nothmg but aggression and 
destruction beyond his puny powers to combat In the rudi- 
mentary primeval family organization he could not expect to 
be dealt with fairly unless he asserted himself drastically and 
by brute force Later he was buffeted by his rulers, his pnest^ 
his kings, and even his gods And, paradoxically, he never— 
except in the most isolated instances— gave justice, for when 
he was patriarch or priest or kmg that which he administered 
was likewise foreign to the concept of justice. 

Even from the mdividual point of view he has no reason to 
espect fair dealing. Ripped from the dank somnolence, the 
warm-wet bliss of the utenne paradise, and exposed to the 
conspiracy of torture, denial, frustration, weanmg, and pain 
that characterizes his first years, one would hardly expect him 
to look for justice As a child, overtowered by patronmng 
adults, inwardly deft by warring impulsions and tensely con- 
fiictmg s^ments of his psychologic^ structure, surrounded 
by the indescribably mimical fixtures of the enviroiiment, and 
nakedly exposed to the infallible dictates of the culture, he 
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receives none of the sought after impartiality, the eqmtable 
deserts. When he is gro\\'n, rhe mcomprehensible forces to 
which he must submit, the vaganes of economics and pohtics, 
the hazards of his dangerous existence, war and the meqmt}' of 
Its instruments, disease and the tvranny of his own bodily 
structure, finally the sightless unfairness of death— all of these 
should have stifled the persistent want. And vet, hopefully, m 
all his ages and m all the times of his hfe man expects jusnce. 

This thmg that man wants m spite of his history and which 
is opposed to his entire expenence is an elusive quahty of great 
cnmmological concern To mete it out we have erected an 
elaborate edifice of rule and custom, agglutmated as law, 
with roots m an obscure and enshrouded past. As we have dis- 
covered, It is only fairly recently that judgment was confined 
to delegates and agents. Ongmally each man was his own dis- 
penser of the quality If another took his wife or his weapon, 
uprooted his garden, or expropriated his cave, he made a per- 
sonal redress of the wrong In later times the Blood Feud 
offered the channel through which the concept w^as executed, 
smce organization was along kmship hues. The appearance of 
mediatmg figures between one man and another, between one 
man and the group, is a novelty when measured against the 
eons humans have inhabited earth. Guilt or innocence was 
established m some places, and as late as the first quarter of the 
Nmeteenth Century, by such events as trials by combat and 
ordeal. In both of these the intercession of an unearthly, m- 
falhble powar of determination was called upon for the ex- 
quisite decision. 

The roots of our present manner of dispensu^ justice 
through the courts and their assorted personnel he in the 
antiqmty when king or high pnest could no longer personally 
participate m ajudication There were then set up several 
junsdictioiis, operatmg m the name of this glorious figure 
and with his sanction, to rule upon the guilt of an offender. 
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and to dispense the required mead of pumshment Laws as 
cod^ for behavior or as proclamations both secular and ec- 
clesiastic provided the background agamst which decisions 
were made The paramount ob|ect of each trial was to es- 
tablish guilt or innocence and at first there were no limits to 
the means emploved for this end Confession of guilt was the 
sole entenon— after ordeal and combat were done away 
with— and toward the extraction of this confession the energies 
of the court were directed Only with the growth and spread 
of the pre-democranc idea w^ it admitted that the accused 
had certain so-called rights, and checks on trial procedure 
established to insure that such rights became incorporated 
mto the legal framework As the possibdity for invasion of 
these presumed rights became more and more a matter of 
concern, procedural law took shape Meanwhile, the archaic 
structure of the courts was maintamed and continued Law 
sohdified even as it expanded to cover the growmg function 
of the state and the complex variabihty of human life The 
judge as the hvmg personification of the stnte m Eaighsh- 
speakmg countnes became himted m his power Ehs office 
came to resemble that of referee more than decider. In ac- 
cord with the nebulosities of the democratic ambition and m 
an attempt to place a limit on the judge, the jury of peers was 
mtroduced. Because the busmess had grown so compheated, 
an mdividual could no longer be expected to find his own way 
through the maze of edict and procedure, and the lawyer came 
upon the scene On the other hand, the prosecutor appeared 
to take the ancient role of accuser and of the conscience of 
the community which was personified by the judge. 

Such is the bald history of the evolution of the system 
perpetuated to our day for the implementation of the quahty 
called justice, that quahty which the history of man gives 
him no cause to expect, but for which he contmuaUy yearns 

When Climes and criminals are considered from the point 
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of view we have been strewing, it becomes obA'ious that no 
satisfactory mechamsm for the administranon of justice can 
ever be constructed As ^\ith food, so with justice, one man’s 
taste is as good as another s and quite as unique Only on a 
mass basis can it be defined, and from the pomt of view of the 
mass Regarded individually, it is elusive and mdefinable. The 
crimmotic who is motivated bv a need for punishment does 
not obtam justice before the bar unless the amount and quahty 
of the punishment doled out or the conditions imposed sate 
his needs Otherwise motivated mdividuals will similarly con- 
tend against any administrative smiinon, no matter how de- 
signed or with what safeguards, which does not meet their 
pecuhar reqmrements- So at the same time that jusnee calls 
for defimng m a mass way. it is obviously important that its 
administration be mdividual 

That the present-day organizaoon and methods for ad- 
mimstermg justice are open to considerable enneism is beyond 
quesnonmg Inv’^estigators, writers, students of law and of 
cmmnology have mveighed against almost everything con- 
nected with our courts from then: governing philosophy of 
law to theu personnel. Muck-rakers have exposed corrupt 
judges and the pohtical double-deahng behind their appomt- 
ment or election The roles of graft, prestige, and pohtical 
favor have become common knowledge It is universally 
recognized that die bad system is a veritable cesspool, that the 
sentencing procedure is unfair, that the ofEce of prosecutor 
IS usually regarded as particularly smted to unscrupulous 
meumbents with a disrespect for anything excepting power 
Every aspect of the judicial procedure from the apprehension 
of suspects through sentencing to appeal to higher courts has 
been ^oroughly and roundly criticized, and there is no need 
here to go mto matters which have been eqierdy surveyed m 
the cnminological texts of, for e^unple, Barnes and Teeters, 
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Sutherland, Taft, or Reckless. Our concern is with matters 
that are more purely psychological smee crime, as we have 
shown, IS essenaalh a psvchological affair. 

Exammed from this point of view, it at once appears that 
the total orientanon of our |udicial system is such as to en- 
courage crime and to interfere with the treatment of crimi- 
notics. Human values have become obscured by a- Talmudic 
preoccupation with procedural law to a pomt w’here, on 
occasion, sight is lost of the chief function of law'’ as pro- 
tection not onlv of the accused but of those w'ho are offended 
against. It is here that, sometimes, even the moral and ethical 
ambitions of justice founder, as in the following instance. 

A colleague of this writer "W'as once called to examine a 
girl at the request of the court. The question involved per- 
tamed to the competence of the girl to testify. She had been 
impregnated by someone, and the accused party had retamed 
the best l^al counselois, men who were w^ell-versed and 
experienced m the law’^ They at once recognized that the girl 
was mtellectually subnormal, and set about to offer proof of 
this fact m court. On examination, their suspicion proved cor- 
rect, she had the mtelligence of a four- or five-year old child, 
although she was at least nineteen and otherwise w'ell-eqmpped 
for motherhood The examination revealed that the girl was 
the child of good parents, farmers, who had realized the m- 
herent danger m havmg a physically sound but feeble-mmded 
daughter, and who had provided for her m every way possible 
so that she would not become a burden to the commumty. 
They had saved money against their deaths, and had entrusted 
the keepmg of the girl to an older child Meanwhile, she was 
useful and happy on the farm This temble catastrophe had 
been tormenting them m anticipation smee they had first dis- 
covered her deficiency, and they had tried to guard agamst it. 
As they sat now in the examimng room, the illegitimate rhdd 
m the mother’s arms, they were tearful and overwhelmed that 
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their years of hard work and decent citizenship had yielded 
this shame and trouble When the exammer concluded, he 
had suflScient sciennfc evidence at hand to prove the m- 
competence of the girl as a witness. She did not “know 
the meanmg of the oath ’ she would have to take, was unable 
to distmgmsh the “meanmg and quaht\' of her acts,” was not 
capable of decidmg ‘ right from wrong,” except in a childish 
way. And, j^et, the examiner was tortured by the lurkmg 
suspicion that the accused party was, indeed, the father of the 
child. This man, it seems, was a local resident who had a fair 
reputation His demeanor m the courtroom was somewhat 
supercihous he postured a good bit and seemed very ap- 
prehensive But the examiner had been cautioned that his 
function was solely to reach a decision about the girFs compe- 
tence Accordmgly, after the examination he reported his 
findmgs The judge listened to his opimon, and summarily 
threw the case out of court, to the joy and rehef of the ac- 
cused and to die utter dejection of the girl’s parents. 

The vvTiter’s colleague, to whom courtroom work was no 
novelty, and who had been hardened m the crucible of long 
practice, was considerably up^t by what had happened. He 
later declared that the action of the court was unfair to the 
complainant. A violadon had taken place— the presence m the 
courtroom of the child was evidence of that— a person had 
be^ identified as the suspected violator, but because the 
complainant was feeble-mmded, she had no means of redress. 
He did not necessarily want the man to be punished, and he 
thought that every possible protection against misidentifica- 
don and misaccusation should be granted the defendant. At the 
same time, he saw the callous disregard in this case for the 
rights of the complainant— because she happened to be a 
feeble-mmded girl— and the sheer unconcern of the court for 
the moral problem mvolved He was later made even more 
bitter. 
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In a subsecpient ctm\ ersaaon \\ ith the detense attorney, the 
e vamin er asked what recourse the girl and her family had 
The lawyer smiled and stated, m effect ‘It s funny you should 
ask that As a nutter of fact they have an opportunity for 
recourse which I am sure, only their own lawyer’s stupidity 
will prevent them from using You see. the trial we just w^ent 
through w as completely out of order The venue was wTong 
and because of this the decision of Judge C to throw' the case 
out of court is meani ng less In cases of this kmd our state has 
a law' that the county where the child w'as bom determmes the 
site of tnal. In this case the trial w’as held where the offense 
was committed, and not where the child was bom So the 
decision has no value and they can easily obtam a new tnal. 
Our chent now has to sit tight and pray they don’t find this 
out” 

This tale is not by any means unique, the writer can supple- 
ment it from his own evpenence \Miat it proves is that the 
law has somehow become separated from its funenon, has 
become a ritualistic mumbo jumbo, almost a game. The m- 
dividuahty of the people who come before it, their problems, 
their nee^ are lost, sacrificed to a devious and punctihous 
routine. The mtimate structure of the courts is such that the 
law-breaker, the casual violator, and the inadequate in endow- 
ment, prestige, or finances are prejudicially handled Trae 
crimmotics and those wnth the purse to pay for talented repre- 
sentation are favored- There is htde equality before the bar. 
Even if there existed the practice of undifferentiated treat- 
ment, if nch and poor were provided wnth similar l^al talent, 
and appeared m an equal hght to the court, still the situation 
would be flagrantly unjust The personah^ of the accused is 
almost wholly left out of account in the sentencing procedure 
Ju<%es arbitrarily fix sentence “by guess and by God” 
Written law may provide limits to the amount of time to be 
served for a pamcular offense, but this vanes not only from 
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state to state but within each state and even withm the legal 
compass of the Federal court svstem Agencies of rehabihta- 
non, such as pnsons are hamstrung by the impenous and 
peremptory' judgments of the courts, which from nowhere 
and bv no one knows what mamc decide ’ on the length of 
a sentence, daring bv this to do what no phvsician of worth 
would attempt— prognosneate to the day the time needed for 
cure -Moreover this mequahty of sentenemg. dependmg as it 
does wholly on the arrv biases or the protean moods of judges, 
leads to bitterness amongr those on the receivms: end and m- 
creases the alreadv gargantuan task of rehabihtation. To 
illustrate sentenemg dispantv a prisoner once constructed for 
the author a chart to show how different judges m the Federal 
system had disposed of cases aimlar to his For the same oflFense 
among mdividuals with a like cnminaloid history, there was 
a vanaoon of eighteen years in time to be served. 

It must eventually be recognized that most judges simply do 
not have the trainmg or the eqmpment to act m their present 
role In spite of their medieval garb, their ornate chamb^s, 
and the veneration m which they have been used to basking, 
they are in dire need of help They need help from experts m 
human behavior to understand the personahties who come be- 
fore them, to decide on the motivation behmd their offenses, 
and to determme the kind of treatment they must have m 
order to deal fairly, scientifically, and yet humanely widi 
them. Either the judge must himself be psychologically 
trained, or he must be assisted by psychologically tramed in- 
dividuals. A thoroughgomg study of an accused person is the 
sme qua non of justice. For this, pre-tnal mvestigation and 
esaimnation are essential It must be decided whether the bar 
is confronted with a case of law-breakmg or criminosis The 
proper form of treatment must be established by rigid tech- 
niques of diagnosis and by the utilization of available knowl- 
edge. Realism and an awarene^ of the wastefulness of our 
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present procedures from an economic pomt of \^e\v should 
settle the sentencing procedure. If guilt is estabhshed and con- 
finement and treatment are necessary, there is no alternative, 
the amount of time to be served m an institution of treatment 
or detention must rest \\^th that institutioiL The personnel en- 
trusted ^\^th the custody and therapy of the offender is the 
only proper source of determination for the length such con- 
finement and treatment should consume As it is, hostile, 
vengeful, and vicious persons are released from our prisons 
at die expiration of their court-appomted sentences with the 
certam knowledge of all who have been in touch with them 
throughout their incarceration that they will return, while 
prisoners who may have been thoroughly retramed, trans- 
formed, reformed, and rehabihtated are forced to continue 
serving time beyond the optimal pomt for release. 

As for the establishment of guilt, here <2gam is an area 
where the total inadequacy of our accustomed and venerable 
procedures is pointed up. It has been our habit to go to ex- 
tremes On the one hand, there is the mescapable fact of pohee 
brutahty, of confession extracted under refined or direct forms 
of coercion which would blanch the ruddy features of an 
Inquisitorial monk, on the othm:, there is the farce of the trial 
by jury. 

The jury trial was originally purposed as a protective de- 
vice to funcaon m the service of the defendant, to assure him 
a jud^jment which would not be prejudiced because of his 
rank and social smtus, and to aid m reaching sober decisions 
based upon unanimity of opinion Although it was well-m- 
tended by the English barons who forced a reluctant John to 
acquiesce in its inception, m practice it has proved a bamer 
to justice. Apparently the facts of psychology were unknown 
to these august gentry, and for Aeir enthusiastic error the 
public has been paymg ever since We know now that it is 
almost impossible to assemble twelve good men (or women) 
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and true who will constitute die peers of the defendant. 
Equahty is more dian a matter of social rank and background 
And even if a jury' of true peers were available, certainly the 
present methods of selecnon would never permit it to sit The 
process of selection has degenerated to a contest between 
lawyers which has as its end the packing of the jury box widi 
as many characters as possible \\ ho will be mampulable by one 
or the other side The mterminable “challenges ’ by the con- 
tendmg representatives seems, to an observer, to be designed 
to choose either the most unstable, phable, and impressionable 
members of the populace, or the most phlegmatic, stoical, and 
mert The great Clarence Darrow was able to predict almost 
with certainy the outcome of a tnal by studymg the in- 
habitants of the jury box And because of this, because the 
issue depends on the attributes of the jury rather than on the 
central problem of innocence or gmlt, the cnminotic is favored 
and blameless persons sometimes are punished 

The spectacle of the jury-room is appalling Anyone who 
has ever partaken m such sanctified dehberations, or who has 
talked with jurors after a tnal, can testify to the absolute 
stupidity of the system. The carefully selected jurors are 
usually bewildered by the professional termmology of the 
contestmg lawyers, aw'ed and overwhelmed by the emotion- 
laden appeals of either side, dazzled by the mvolved logic and 
petufoggmg obscurantism of the judge’s final summary and 
Its resoundmg legalisms, blmdly prejudiced for or against the 
defendant by irrational and preconceived factors having noth- 
ing to do with the matter at hand, and anxious only to put a 
swift termination to an uncomfortable episode and go home 
The issues of the trial, its significance, the fact that a human 
life or its destiny hangs heavily on its hands, means htde to 
the jury 

TTie time is rapidly approaching when the jury trial will be 
as extmct as the dodo, when it will be looked upon with that 
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same smiling contempt with xi hich we now regard the cunous 
fixtures of the medieval dungeon And, m the same way, it 
will be thought to have been an evil 

As matters stand, there is a \nde-spread reluctance to utilize 
the tools which science has placed at our disposal for the as- 
certainment of guilt or innocence WTule the last words have 
not been wntten on the photopolygraph (he detector) and 
chemical or ps\’chological techniques for determination, the 
horror with which these are r^arded foretells a long struggle 
for their acceptance m courts of law One wonders whether 
the hystencal protestanons against the employment of scien- 
tific tools for guilt-fixmg are not based on the same type of 
mechanism wluch monvates, let us sav, ana-vivisectiomsts 
who were animal-torturers as children and who now nourish 
a secret sadism 

It is the lawyers w'ho are to blame for the poor state of our 
^'stem for the admmistraaon of justice They have taken a 
high calling, that of mtercessor and mterpreter to the people, 
and have made of it, so far at least as it concerns crime, a 
shambles. 'ITieir tradition of honor and digmty has been lost 
in a hectic scuffle for money and influence. The measuring 
rod in our day for cnimnal lawyers is prestige and pohtical 
influence— not knowledge of law and integrity People in difli- 
culty seek out only a lawyer who they have every reason to be- 
heve can “put m the fix,” * make a deal,” who “knows the judge 
personally,” or “has plenty of pull ” It is known that some 
cnmmotic organizations retain lawyers on a permanent salary 
basis in anticipation of being apprehended m a deed, that such 
lawyers are expected to spend their time cultivating judges 
and pohtical connections against then: need of them. These 
and others hke them have made of their profession another 
marginal pursuit on the thm border of the permissible. All 
sense of moral responsibihty to the c ommunit y is gone from 
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such individuals They have neither die respect of their owti 
colleagues (see Rodell s Woe Unto You, Lany ers^) nor the 
regard of those whom they pretend to sene The word ‘ pre- 
tend” IS here used dehberately Especially m the case of the 
miserable law-breaker is it painfully obvious hour they have 
dealt Prison inmates characteristically rcscn*e their hatred and 
animosity not for the judge or the anonymous faces of juron 
or even for the prosecutor, but for the attorneys who defended 
them. Giught m the unrelentmg gnp of the State, they have 
exhausted their funds to retain a lawwer who can get than 
off entirely or at least wath a small sentence. Many of them 
have acted on the lawyer’s advice to plead guily— because “the 
fix IS in,” “Fve made a deal,” or “I know’ the Judge wrell ” 
This procedure means no W’ork for the lawyer, although his 
fee IS assured That the suspect is guilty or not doesn't matter. 
Much of the lawyer’s supposed effort on a defendant’s behalf 
IS mjrhical- 

It is staggermg to realize that almost the entire l^al pro- 
fession is employed not m supportmg the law or serving the 
victiiii, but m finding ways of evasion The most competent 
evaders are the most successful— and expensive— practitioners 
These, characteristically, are at the sCTvice of the cmninaloid 
and the nch The poor man and the haphazard law-breaker 
take what they can get, either the mexpenenced jumor or one 
of those shabby vultures who batten upon misery and gnef, 
who practically take up residence in the courtroom and fawm 
upon the judge’s entourage as it enters the courthouse each 
morning and exits each night. 

It has been suggested that the Public Defender s^'stem wnll 
go far toward eliminating the evils we have only hghdy 
touched upon If such an institution could be maintained at a 
non-pohacal level, it would undoubtedly provide the only 
presently visible means of bringii^ decorum, digpoity, and 
honesty to the practice of crimmal law It must further be 
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remembered that not all criminal lawyers are as we have de- 
picted the majontv One need only look at men such as 
Qarence Darrow. or obserte that Legal Aid Societies and 
Voluntary Defenders' groups flourish and promise an eventual 
house cleaning m the respects outhned. 


Our entire organization for the administration of justice 
stands m need of re-examination and reonentation. In this 
chapter we have mdicated only a few of the mconsistencies, 
inadequacies, and dow might faults of our present techniques 
m the cmmnal courts Nothing has been said of the pernicious 
bail system, the antiquated formalism of certam aspects of 
procedure, the cumbersome and prejudicial system of appeal 
which often asks defendants virtually to mortgage themselves 
in order to provide the next highest court wnth a printed docu- 
ment that will spare some digmtary's eyesight, of the motley 
galax}' of characteis that infest any court, of the ridiculous 
pretense of the oath, of the shame of the “expert” witness, 
of the vahdity of most testimony as a function of the ques- 
tion, of the dictatorial office of prosecutor, and a host of 
other matters Each of these deserves separate and lengthy 
consideration. But what sve have discussed leads to mescapable 
conclusions. Procedural law must not be allowed to stand m 
the W2.y of the true administration of justice by affecting the 
rights of accused or society, or to obscure the moral issues 
mvolved m any given case The judge must either be replaced 
by or given the aid of psychologically tramed and aware as- 
sistants. if he IS not himself so tramed or made aware. The 


jury system must be condemned as a barrier to justice and 
ehminated wholesale, as it has been in the Juvenile Court. 
The legal profession must somehow obtain a new and more 


healthful orientation to recapture its high purpose Only by 
makmg such changes can we approach this goal of justice 
which has forever and so mystenously evaded man. 



19- Punishment 


I T is likely that very few persons question why we punish 
Certainly the general pubhc takes it for granted that crime 
entails punishment, the two words are, indeed, almost an 
ideational unit, one mevitably evokmg the other. As for 
workers m the field of cnmmologv, most pomt to pnmshment 
as an ancient practice and trace it to the emonoml response 
evoked by an act which threatened the security of the group, 
Jmpcnlmgkmthe esteem of its gods and calling for measures 
of propitiation Behind rhis (as we shall soon understand) 
denvauve nonon only the dynamically persuaded mvesngators 
have gone From their studies of crimmotics, of normal m- 
dividuals and groups, and of pmnitive societies, they have been 
able to see throt^h and beyond the cunam which tune and a 
reluctant and lanonahzing bat nndetstandable hmnan pre- 
tense has dropped to obscure and prevent an embarrassmg 
self-awareness 

For an understanding of punishment, its meaning and its 
funenon, it is necessary to go back agam through time to the 
day of the patnaich It will be recalled that he it was who 
ironhandedly ruled the primeval roost It was his unhappy 
fate to maiTitflin his awesome pow^ until challenged by die 
sons (or oth^ males) for the possession of the females, the 
choicest cuts of meat, or the o^er tokens of his status If, m 
this contest, he was defeated, his place was usurped and his 
body made the piece de resistance of a feast durii^ which his 
virtues and attributes were immolated and his magnificeuce 
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shared m gory mouthfuls bv his vanquishers If, however he 
was successful, he either killed or castrated the vanquished 
WTien the first modicum of control and restramt was es- 
tablished by such methods, its obvious des^n was to impress 
the id, to place a curb upon it, to bridle the impulsions toward 
parricide and mcest As pamarchate yielded to totemism— the 
sacred animal inhentmg the s^mibolic value of the immolated 
father— and family organization gave way to kmships and 
tnbes, the representatives of the group contmued to exercise 
the prerogatives Yet the essential motivant persisted every- 
where and alw’ays there was a desire for the forbidden, the id 
exertmg itself toward the fulfillment of its two paramount 
wants The offender, then, became and remained a symbol 
The inheritors of the patriarchal mantle, the priests and king s 
and the delegates of the people, all performed a service the 
purpose of which was to re-enforce the egos of every in- 
dividual in the group. They, severally and together, insisted on 
punishment of the evildoer primarily to quell their own mward 
desires to do exactly as he had done Each execunon, each 
mutilation, each banishment, served the function of actmg 
for a time as a prop to ^o, lending to it a strength otherwise 
unobtainable m repressmg mtimate, even unconscioiis wnshes 
Moreover, hke the scap^oat which, loaded wnth the sms of a 
repentant populace, was driven mto the ■wilderness, the 
offender also functioned to e^iate the “sms” of the entire 
community for doing what they, in their very hearts, longed 
to do. 

Down to this day, the unconscious, hidden, unacknowl- 
edged— and, by some, bitterly resented and therefore scorned 
— pnmaiy reason for punisliment remains. Each time our ap- 
paratus of justice pronounces a punishment, it is seized upon 
as an ally of ego in the eternal rebelhon of the unconscious, 
re-aif orcmg it against the swarming and dehcnous temptations 
of id. This is why the struggle to reduce penalties, to “human- 
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ize punishment to nutigate suffering among the comicted is 
so bitterlv fought and so tenaciouslv resented, for there is a 
hazv and fearful perception that one of the main supports of 
ego will collapse if these things are accomplished The offender 
m short, is punished for the forbidden ‘criminal ' impulses of 
all of us, and m his punishment he bears a collective guilt. 

We pumsh also for revenge Ever\' offense constitutes not 
only a forrmtous assumpnon of social guilt and a way of re- 
enforcmg ego against cnmmalistic id but it offers a threat to 
secunn^ In order for hving to proceed With a minimal amount 
of anxiety, a certam stasis or fixitv of its orgamc and morganic 
attributes must obtam The disappearance of familiar and ac- 
customed landmarks awakens the primitive dread of an- 
nihilation, the archaic fear of bemg left defenseless in a hostile 
and forbidden environment Such a fear is expressed by stnk- 
mg out, by a bhnd but defenave vengeance The deed of the 
offender, no matter how tnviaL destroys one or many of our 
pillars of security and, Samson-hke, threatens to bnng rum 
upon all of us It exposes us, a commumty, to the anger of 
the patriarch’s descendants— for what he had done we want to 
do— and it reveals our nakedness which miUenmums of the 
trappmgs of civilization have barely covered So we lash back 
at the culpnt 

Finally, we punish as a socially approved and acceptable 
way of working out our own aggressivity, our own sadism 
The offender m the dock is the perfect target, the most suitable 
receptacle for the sadistic wishes and desires we have stored 
He is weaponless, outnumbered From our earhest days we 
have been checked m our egressions by both tangible and m- 
tangible influences Here, at last, is an object upon whom can 
be vented an almost unlimited amount of spleen If wx are not 
any longer permitted to throw spears at him, shower him with 
stones, crucify him, gouge out his eyes, or follow his expiring 
agmiy m the arena, we can at least demand his confinement in 
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a place of mentel if not ph\ sical torture, lash at him lingually 
in conversation and oratory m pubhc places, a^^dly follow his 
torment m newspapers and pulp magazmes, or— if we aie very 
fortunate— participate ourselves m a lynching or witness an 
execution. 

It is charactenstic of men that they have rationalized the 
reasons for punishment Thev have said that they punish m 
order to deter cnmmals, to prevent recidivism, or to correct 
or reform offenders Such widely advertised rationalizations 
deserve examination, first to determme whether they work 
or not, and w'hy they succeed or fail. Part of this work is 
aheady done No reader needs convincmg that persons are not 
deterred from crime bv the example furnished by appre- 
hended, tned, and punished offenders, even our unreliable 
crime-rate statistics make this plain. Nor is it necessary to 
offer proof that recidivism is and ever has been unaffected 
by punishment, even w'hen it entails torture As for reforma- 
tion and correction, nothmg more is required than a single 
glance at the simple arithmetic of recidivism or a nodding 
acquamtance with the bold fact that no matter how white- 
W£^ed the press releases of governors, directors of penal 
systems, or wardens are, there is no honest cmnmologist or 
worker in any of the alhed fields of study who can state that 
our pumnve apparatus does anything but brutalize, stigmatize, 
and discourage reformation in the vast majority of persons 
entrusted to it 

Punishment does not work, either for deterrent or rrforma- 
rive purposes, chiefly because its instruments and methods do 
not affect the predi^osing conditions in enminosis; while for 
the law-breaker it is usually unnecessary and uncalled for. It 
must be realized that the only portion of the personahty any 
variety of punishment affects is the ego, and because the ego 
of the ciftmnotic is so permeated with id, so responsive to its 
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demands and urgmgs, and so much a part of ever\' crimmouc 
action. It IS completely unimpressed b\ stimuli from the tech- 
mques tradiaonally employed. No punishment vet devised can 
operate m the face of an ego shot through \\ith and absorbent 
of id-urgmgs, it may, through the superego, brmg about an 
awareness of guilt, but it cannot influence the behavior of a 
cnimnonc There is about crime, as we have indicated, a 
drivenness a compukional element, which derives from the 
mexhaustible propensity of the persistent, unconscious wishes 
for bcsiegmg ego To be effective, any punishment would have 
to possess not only the same continuous and quantitative value, 
but also would have to equal if not surpass such basal desires 
m quahty. This is utterly impossible, and so humankind's 
attempt to make the punishment fit the crime is a witless am- 
bmon, resultmg m a failure-^ewii road marked by every 
device from the rack and the guillotme to the lethal gas 
chamber. 

The immediate incentive m a criminal deed, the physical and 
psychological eqmhbrium that is achieved by the act in itself, 
ineviubly must outweigh any misty prospect of punishment. 
The attractiveness of an act is its immediacy, its guarantee 
of basic satisfaction of desires which have rent and twisted the 
personahty. punishment is something for the future if at all. 
The enmmone before and at the moment of crime is under 
strain, taut with taision His discomfort is immediate, the 
promise of rehef immment. Thk is what takes precedence, not 
—as George Devereux has correctly labelled it— the “remote 
somuh of the life-space,” the prospect of future punishment. 
Characteristically, the possibihty of punishment rarely if ever 
enters into the act of the cmninoac. Unless he is driven by a 
need for punishment, the ego protects the act from detection 
only because its satisfaction does not include detection If he 
“ thinks ” of punishment at all, he is respondmg to it more often 
than not on a purely fantasy and even wish-fulfilling level 
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He is always aware that the probability of the full penally 
bein^ exacted is almost non-existent, and he deals with this 
n^hgible hkehhond bv imagmanon colored with what he 
hopes and wishes. Thus he fantasies either escapmg detecaon, 
or escapmg custody, or being released by the court, or makmg 
an immediate parole or any one of an uncountable number of 
pleasing prospects But the pomt is that ( i ) what uiay happen 
to him is less important than xxhat is happening to him, and 
(2) what iniy happen to hmi is also robbed of any efFecave- 
ness \\^th him because jio'l. is reahty and then is futurity, a 
shadow' either to be shrugged off or to be minimized by jfan- 
tastic thmking In short, the uige and promise of the present 
takes precedence over the uncertamties of the future, even 
though this future holds a prospect of punishment, w'hich is 
robbed of its effectiveness anyhow by wish-fulfiUing im- 
aginmgs 

To illustrate w'hat has just been noted, the following is 
extracted from a recorded mterview with a crunmotic pris- 
oner He had been servmg his third sentence for theft and 
forgeiy, was non-psychopathic, and at the time of the con- 
versation thirty-two years of age 

“Tell me, I assume that youVe committed a few more crimes 
than the three on your record ” 

“Oh, yes I guess I must have committed upwards of two or 
three dozen” 

“All the same kind^” 

“Well, mainly ” 

* How come you’ve only been caught three times^” 

“Oh, I ve been caught lots of times more ” 

“How did you get out of the others^” 

“Various w'ays Once I bribed a cop, once I got caught but 
escaped from a village stockade, a few times I gfot probated or 
suspended sentences under different names and so on ” 

“Fd like to know something Some cnmmologists say thai- 
fellows like you weigh your chances of bemg caught before you 
do something Is that trae^” 
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It IS and it isn’t I \ e heard fellows, other gu}^ in |aiL 
sav that But for me it am t so WTiat I mean is \ ou know that you 
might get eaughc but it doesn t seem \ er\ important ” 

‘ WTiat do vou mean^ 

‘‘Well, look at me I bet I done mavbc 20-^0 jobs of one kmd 
or another And I only been caught three nmes that amount to 
anythmg I mean, three times I did anv time for ’ 

“Do vou think that if the pohee were more efficient and vour 
chances of gettmg caught greater you would stop domg this 
sort of things’ 

‘ Frankly^ ’ 

“Frankly ’ 

“Well, there’s two answers to that too In the first place, cops 
can’t be everywhere, and m the second place, I don’t think that 
\\ ould stop me.” 

“Why-” 

“ThaVs what I’d like to know' too ” 

“Well, I wonder if you would mind tellmg me something 
else^'* 

“Shoot*” 

“What do you think of while you’re domg somethmg-’ 

“You mean while I m committmg a crime-” 

“Yes ” 

“Well, I think of lots of thmgs Mamlv about what I’m doing ” 
“Do you ever think of w’^hat rmght happen to you if you should 
be caught?” 

“Yes Sometimes” 

‘Well, what do you think of, exaedy?” 

“Oh, I see what you mean Well, I t hink of how Fm going to 
get out of It ” 

“How are you gomg to get out of it?” 

“Well, by makmg an excuse or r unning aw^y from the cop, 
or something hke t^t.” 

“An3nhmg eke?” 

“Oh, crazy things.” 

“Like what?” 

“Well, once I had it all planned out I was gomg to get caught 
and then come to trial and m the courtroom I w'ould tell the 
judge that if he didn’t dismiss the case he would drop dead Then 
I thought that he dropped dead m the middle of the case and no 
odier judge wmuld try me and so they had to let me go ” 
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‘‘Do you reailv believe am thing like that^ ’ 

“I guess that's crazy but I really had it all planned out that 
way 

“What about the ether * 

“Oh, I’d think about going to the can and there’d be a fire 
and I d save one of the hack s kids or the Warden or something 
and Id get a pardon, or that Id escape or maybe Fd wnte a 
great book inside Goofy stuff hke that I guess you think Fm 
blowing my top " 

“Xot at Tell me, do you think everyone is hke that^ Lake 
youve ]usc explained^'’ 

“Yes, I think so As a matter of fact, Fm sure of it from what 
Fv’c heard fellows say 

In order to be efifecave in any of die directions toward 
WThich It aims, punishment would have to provide the same 
satisfactions and unconscious benefits the criminal deed m- 
eludes. It would have to be certam and mexorable, it would 
have to be free from the fantasne elements human thmkmg 
offers as a response to fe threatening possibihnes Quefly, it 
would have to invade the dream-populated, figmental, im- 
patient, half-world of unreahty in which die cnmmotic exists. 
These thmgs it cannot be, and these anus it cannot reahze. 
Even the threat of the death penalty is emasculated by a 
feature of human psychology which calls for elaboration 

Alan IS utterly mcapable of oimprehendmg his own demise. 
He can think of dymg but not of death No conception of 
death is po^ble since the condition demands defimtion in 
terms of nonexperience, w'hile all the material for thought 
w^hich man has at hand is the datum of perception, denved 
from the vanous senses and interpreted through their special 
characteristics. This simple psychological truism rol:» the 
death penalty of any effect as a restraining ^ent Taken to- 
gether with the unalterable and unavoidable impheations of 
the fictional character future punishment assumes, it is evident 
that the most dire threats, the most homble promises, mean 
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litde to the performing cnmmonc organism. There is, really, 
no ‘'harsh” punishment from the point of view of ihe person 
committii^ a proscnbed act. It simplv doesn’t exist Either it 
is distorted by anticipatorv fictionalizing— as m the case of the 
inmate with whom a conversation about such matters was 
recorded— or else it is beyond the performer s abdity to con- 
ceive. 

WTiat IS more, punishment mvolves a tenuous, ponderous, 
oft-failmg mediatmg social apparatus that can be controlled 
by bribery, deahng, or other techmqucs, that is unstable and 
uncertain, even mampulable And if this were not so, there 
still remains to be reckoned widi another factor which sociol- 
ogists and psychologists have come to recognize as prepotent 
m human relationships 

Such controls as are established on the behavior of the crimi- 
notic result from inner pressures it is true, but at the same 
time, the superego, as has been stated, becomes altered Be- 
cause It IS our cultural tendency to put the criminal beyond 
the pale, to build around hun a fence, to quarantme him to the 
extent that even our churches (which, hke the more radical 
pohncal groups, reach only those who are already convinced 
and “saved”) view him with misgiving, because of this, any 
attempt to change his behavior comes from afar and over a 
social distance too great to be meaningful Criminal action is 
condemned by classes and mdividuals beyond the ken of the 
usual cmranotic It is, in a very real sense, an aenvity under- 
taken by an enemy. Primitives have always known that 
punishments are harshest whai administered by the in-group, 
but the penalties which Western civilization carries through 
on^nate and are overseen by a foreign social element, by an 
array of entitled and privil^ed segments of society which 
lack the basic community with the offends so necessary if 
the sanedons and penalties are to be meanmgfol In our prac- 
tice of— hteraUy-— nrasteriiig the oflFender out of society with 
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a ceremonial as moving as the mihtary practice of drumming 
an officer out of an army, we are setting up a circumstance 
which effectively reduces the meamng of any punishment 
Moreover, this social distance, this unbridgeable gap betw'een 
offender and agents of society, is one of the prune factors m 
produemg punishments more severe than manv offenses war- 
rant, granting for a moment ail the rationalizations supportmg 
usual punishment practices Contrary to pubhc '■‘opimon'’ or 
popular impression, the mvesngations of anthropological re- 
searchers reveal that pnimtive modes of punishment are not 
especially severe or barbarous They are, on the contraiy', 
rather mild compared with the practices of “civilized” socie- 
ties TTiis is because the offender, in spite of his offense, is a 
part of the in-group, and hostility is reserved for the out- 
group, because such simple societies are characterized by close 
fellow-feelmg, by a commumty consciousness based upon 
mumal personal relationships. Socieues such as our orvn, on 
the other hand, are stratified, tom by conflictmg mterests, 
complex and impersonal It is easier, therefore, under such 
arcumstances as obtam among us, to deal harshly and more 
formally with those who tran^ess. They are distant from us 
psycholcgicaUy, and their sufferings are borii unperceived and 
unappreciated. And, yet, such are the fear and giult of man 
that even in our heterogeneous, s^mented, conflicting civiliza- 
tion, when punidiment becomes too severe, we rebel and 
refuse to exact full penalties Executioners are hard to find, 
fourth offender laws calling for life imprisonment are in- 
voked only under unusual cucumstances, widespread reaction 
against capital punishment is nfe, people— even judges— recoil 
from imposmg maximum penalties This is no more than a 
protective device, based upon the unconscious recogmtion 
that the shocking deed of the culprit is really one of the 
secret ambitions even of those who try him Like a bank 
account or a charitable donaaon, the exercase of mercy is a 
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form of insurance, a deposit against a future which may m- 
elude a sunilar act, and which needs to be msured against 

Aldiough punishment do« not achieve the aims posited for 
It, nevertheless it does have an effect It does something to the 
offender, and it does somethmg to its administrators For the 
latter it re-enforces ego, satisfies the revenge motive, permits 
aggressiveness to be exhausted m a limited but approved man- 
ner For these it also— depending upon the form it takes and 
the extent to which it goes— allows of a displacement of guilt 
(scapegoatmg) and a stormg of ‘ good works'* against a time 
of need. But it also hardens them, makes them callous and m- 
different, and mcreases the social distance between themselves 
and those to whom they minister 

As for the effect of punishment upon the offender himself, 
this depends upon his underhung nature, on whether he is 
essentially a law-breaker or a crmunotic For the law-breaker, 
punishment lacks meanmg, and is unnecessary Regardless of 
the form of the punishment, such is the nature of our society 
that he is stigmatized and degraded His excursion into crime 
was, in any case, a matter essentially apart from his per- 
sonality. Very htde of him was mvolved m the act, and 
nothing done to him can have enough of real meaning to his 
personahty m this respect. Yet, the sodal situation which he 
encounters at trial, during punishment, and after, may cause 
profound alterations It may, and indeed it wmetimes does, 
bring into focus a hidden criminotic element, acting thus as a 
catalyst, or a precipitant. On the other hand, it may lead to a 
neurosis, because of its traumatic impact. But so far as ac- 
complishing a rehabiheadve function is concerned, it is sense- 
less Punishment to the law-breaker is an ordeal for him and, 
usually, a waste of the State’s time and money. The mdividual, 
at the very least, remains totally unaffected— because there 
was nothing m him to be affected— or, at the most, the ex- 
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penence serves only to lead to circumstances mdi^idually 
unhygienic 

F L was a law-breaker who had been sentenced to a short 
term m Fedeial cust(>dv Since he was a trained professional, he 
was assigned to the Hospital to aid m his field of work Until he 
had comipittcd this ciffense. he was a model citizen He sang m 
the church choir raised a fainiiv, paid his debts, and was W'ell 
regarded socuJlv His crime was a t\*pical instance of law-break- 
mg not a shied of his personaliw was mvolved m it 

Until he came to the pemtenoan- at forw, he had hved a sober 
and products e life with his wife and children Although he had 
a tendenc\' to over-scntimentalicy and romanticism, and was given 
to sometimes purple expression of his feehngs, he had an abiding 
attachment to his home He was somew hat of a dependent type, 
but he had made a fortunate mainage and his WTfe w'as a forceful 
individual who cared for him and reheved him of much that 
would otherwise have caused grave problems 

In the pemtenoan', F developed a severe psychoneurosis He 
first complamed of dizzmess, then reported excessive accumula- 
tion of gas, distennon, heaviness of the gut, chronic fatigue, and 
other vague complamcs On several occasions he fainted without 
provocanon, and he seemed to be contmually depressed Ciying 
spells were frequent, and every conversation with him ended in 
tears. Yet he was physically well, and exhaustive psychiatnc ex- 
aimnation disclosed no basis whatsoever for considering him 
ps\^chotic After study, it appeared that he was a psychonenrotic 
whose main ^mptom Wras air swallowing 

When he w’as finally released, F was soil in need of psychiatric 
attention 

There arc other instances m the writer’s files of cases where 
punishment led, not to a p^choneurosis or— as is occasionally 
observed, a psychosis— but to a behavioral change the dynamics 
of which rest with the flowermg under punishment of a 
personality characteristic until then successfully hidden or 
masked 
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C. G vi'ss thirtv-sevcn when he was apprehended for a viola- 
non He was a successful business man who had inherited a small 
fortune and bv diligence and good luck had managed to in- 
crease It to rather impressive proportions. In his home commumty 
he was liked and respected Somewhat of a Babbitt, he was the 
mirror of American suburban life His crime wws the result of a 
drastic financial crisis, precipitated bv the death in an accident of 
a girl w^th whom he had been cam'mg on an illicit flirtation In 
an attempt to meet the heaw penalties imposed bv the courts in 
this matter, and a ‘‘shakedown bv the girl’s husband, he ven- 
tured mto a shadv busmess deal 

When C amved at the prison where he was to be confined, he 
found himself without the comforts to which he had become ac- 
customed, friendless, taking instead of givmg orders, and severely 
hmited m what he could do. In order to obtam small amcles and 
luxuries the purchase of which had never concerned him before, 
he discovered the secrenve w'av in which these things have to be 
gotten under confinement He learned about ‘ connecnons, ’ and 
about other matters famihar to even the best-run prison In time 
he made his peace with these procedures, learned to play the 
game, absorbed the typical inmates’ philosophy became embit- 
tered and resentful He idendfled himself so thoroughly with the 
“inside” that he came hterally to hare the ‘ outside. ’ On his re- 
lease, he got wdiat he expected social re)ectioii, hmited op- 
portumty, pohce mteiference with his movements, suspicion, and 
mistrust. Hs letters have been filled with recrimination and gall 
In his extra-mural hfe, he seems to be deahng e’Kictlv as he dealt 
m prison, and this even now, after some years, remains the 
p^chological pattern of his life 

For the majority of law-breakers, the hot humiliation of 
apprehension and tnal is suflScient punishment The social 
identification and rejection alone accomphsh whatever effect 
more drastic measures might have. And if they survive the 
punitive rapenence, if they do not succumb to the atmos- 
phere and develop either a neurosis or a deformity of char- 
acter brought to frmtion by the punitive precipitant, they 
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remain totally unaffected anvhow It is a tnnsm among those 
who work m or are confined to prisons that the faimhes of 
the inmates are far more touched by dieir mcarceration than 
the offenders themsel\es, and this is particularly apt m the 
case of the law-breaker. 

Howexer, the effect on the cnmmotic personality is dif- 
ferent Usually the punitive experience — again mdependent of 
Its form and exceptmg cases motivated by a drive for punish- 
ment— serves solely to carry over the personahty from one 
cninmal acaon to another, meanwhile allowing time for 
the motivational ursres to accumulate and flourish m an atmos- 
phere pecuharK’ adapted to the nourishment of such underly- 
mg desires The thmg to be stressed here is that die situation 
of punishment is representative m the highest degree of those 
predisposing circumstances which themselv^es built the enmi- 
notic personahty, gave it its special onentation and character 
The mdmdual, if anvthmg, is even further encouraged tovv’^ard 
contmued exertions toward satisfaction of id-urges, especially 
because of the resemblance between punishment and those 
circumstances which origmally and historically made bmi a 
CTmtmal. This is ’w hy places of confinement are so suited to the 
plaimmg of further crime, and to the projection of future 
efforts for obtaining basic satisfacaon of cnminotic designs 

For the ones who seek punishment, of course, the punish- 
ment is at hand, and the experience is amehorative. Un- 
fortunately, unless It is of the quahty and quantity desired, 
it is effective only for the term of its duratioiL 

We have discussed the m^nmg and effect of punishment, 
and have indicated why it does not accomphsh deterrence, 
prevent recidivism, or encourage reform It may well be asked 
now what is to be done The answer, while simple, raises a 
host of problems and will undoubtedly be regarded as yet an- 
other fancy (impracticable, some will say) foible of the 
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psychologist Xevertheless, it is toward such a program that 
science and our o\\'n good common sense is inevitablv Icad- 
mg us 

With the courtroom remade into a diagnostic chmc, the 
battle is half won. Here the offenders should be separated, 
the law-breakers from the cmmnotics, the salvageable crimi- 
noGcs from the relentless, uncompromismg untractable 
types For the law-breakers, techmques of redress based upon 
fines, exaction m kind, and resnmaon should be resorted to, 
for apart from the hardships of these mediods (such as they 
may be) the mere fact of apprehension and social identifica- 
tion is enough. Thev make up the bulk of offenders, and they 
are composed of mdividuals who offend usually only once. 
The salvageable crunmoncs should be treated, not in the 
wasteful and hopelessly meffectual manna: of the present rime, 
where they are hterally placed before a cannon loaded with 
all the empirical detritus of fancy rehabihtative techmques— 
shops hbranes, schools, social case work, and the other gaudy 
trappmgs of the modem “institution'*— but treated m order 
to recover the moavaaons of their deeds, reoriented \nth 
respect to their manifold distortions, misrepresentations, and 
misconcepnons, and the energies formerly exploited by the 
pathological cnmmotic process now redirected and recanahzed 
mto useful, hygiemc, and productive pathways But for the 
unsalvageable, those whom therapy cannot reach either be- 
cause they are completely beyond its pale for reasons mtunate 
to them, or because we do not yet know enough about therapy 
and Its techmques— these should be segregated and retained for 
study and research. They should be available for every kind 
and variety of scientific endeavor necessary to the populace 
at large. And perhaps, under such conditions, we will eventu- 
ally learn how to treat them, too 

This last sounds cruel and heartless, doesn’t it^ But, con- 
sider. Now these persons are beyond everydiing that can be 
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done with them They are fated to spend much of their lives 
under restraint anyhow, and for the rest of the time they are 
incorrigibly predatory They are a small group, yet with 
them really hes the only hope of ever soKing crime and wip- 
ing It from the earth as one of the most malignant and bale^ 
of all plagues. 
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W RITING of pnsons has always been a sort of favonte 
indoor sport, characteristically popular especially with 
people w'ho have been privileged to make abridged Cook's 
tours of such institutions Like writing about ones trip to 
Russia, it has become almost a requirement, even a duty, for 
every collie instructor wrho takes his class through the local 
jail or reformatory to W’orry words from his typewrnter 
almost immediately upon his return from such a voyage The 
graphic impressions thus achieved and recorded are duly 
foisted upon a pubhc— fortunately limited— and the writer 
then either acclaimed or damned accordmg to the preconceived 
prejudices of his reviewers, themselves “experts” by the same 
process This produces one kmd of chapter or book— the 
land that either oozes sentimentality over the phght of con- 
fined inmates, or stoutly congratulates the forward-looking 
personnel for the clean ceUs and corridors he has observed 
The sentimentalists tend tow'ard dire comparisons writh medi- 
eval tunes, the enthusiasts toward glowing prophecy The 
former reveal an evangelical fervor and use the word “Bas- 
tille”, the latter hard-headedly prefer such expressions as “The 
New Prison,” or “The New Penology.” 

Then there is another type of chapter or book wuitten about 
prisons This is the one prepared either by apologetic (and 
retired) prison wardens and administrators, smtably and ably 
ghosted by aspirmg graduate students or free-lancing and 
ghb magazine writers These are reminiscent, rambling ac- 
counts that impress one wdth the basic good nature of the 
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luminary whose name is on the ade page, w^th his good- 
humored rendition of n'pcs and characters he knew m prison, 
and his ania2ang calm in queihng nots and demonstrations 
The perpendicular pronoun is the word he prefers 

TTiere is the third kind of account This one is written by a 
bright and unhappv voung man with scienafic pretensions, 
envy of his superiors, and deep frustrations about his salary 
He IS bitter about the small-imndedness of the regime which 
keeps him chamed to an mtersiewing desk or behmd a stack 
of papers He knows inmates well from havmg passed them in 
hallways, from bull-sessions’’ engaged upon m good-fellow- 
ship with mmate secretarial aids, from august councils m dassi- 
ficanon committees and dimes. He sends questionnaires to 
prisoners, has decided opimom on the solution to the sex 
problem m prisons, and a penchant for statistics. 

Finally, there is the book written by the former inmate. This 
never quite comes off because he mes too hard and, withm 
recent years, has had his ear cocked for an offer from Holly- 
wood whose siren-call drowns out the echo of the protest he 
formulated when his world had bars for a horizon. Only 
Fallada and Wilde (and possibly Koesder) have managed this 
sort of thing successfully 

It is presumption for anyone who is himself not a prison 
inmate to write about prisons, and m this sense the present ac- 
count is as erroneous and bhnd as any other To describe what 
It means to be a prisoner, how one feels to be confined, the 
agonies of “the long moment of suffermg,” is impossible to one 
who has not, m the words of Fallada, “eaten out of the tm 
plate.” WTiat it must mean to be always under scrutmy, to be 
poked about and observed, to be subject to whims and de- 
cisions, to be eternally at the mercy of infallib le powers, to be 
suspect and degraded, to hve apart, dictated to, patronized, 
demed— of all this the writer cannot tell He can only reveal 
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what he knot’s at second hand from many depth analyses of 
inmates, what he has obsen cd about the effects of all this on 
personahty, what he regards as justifiably admissible to crimi- 
nology from some years of hvmg the major part of every day 
m prisons and with prisoners 

Let It first be stated that everythmg herein apphes to what 
has been called “the new prison ' These are architecturally 
sterlmg places \nth clean corridors and well-ventilated cells 
They are usually overseen bv social-mmded warders and 
directed by sometimes very earnest organizers who try, ter- 
ribly hard, to “do something for the inmate," and who beheve 
in a piece of verbal tyranny called ‘rehabilitation.” The 
modem prison is humane, “scaentificallv" mn, tender, pro- 
tecave To be sure, there are extant remnants of former days. 
Some of the institutions this writer has himself seen are archaic 
in stracture, contain virtual torture chambers, rely on bmtality 
for disciplme. But, on the whole, this kmd of place is rapidly 
bemg superseded by stracturally more satisfactory institutions, 
and by methods of management more m keeping with the 
humamtaiiamsm we have inherited from the French Revolu- 
tion. 

No, it is not the structure, bnck upon bnck, of detentional 
and rehahilitative places which needs to be exammed or criti- 
cized— although the senseless arguments between proponents 
of cottage-system vs. single houdng unit still waste paper and 
words— nor k it the way in whicdi prisoners are handled today, 
despite the sadism of the mobile ch^ the barbanc whip- 

ping post, the thumb racks, the “hole,” the br^d-and-water 
diet, the filth, the abomination of water cores, the sdent sys- 
tem, the lock step, and the countless other hellish vest^es that 
persist here and there that need exposure and examination; it 
is, rather, the self-dehmon of modem penology, its sham, and 
its complete failure. 

The Federal prison system of this country might well be the 
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architectiiral and organizational model for the world. Alany 
of its institutions are almost unrecognizable as prisons They 
are staj^fed by tramed and techmcally adept personneL There 
is litde of graft, httle of pohtics m them. Under the pro- 
gresave policies of its past and present directors, Sanford 
Bates and James V. Bennett, they have become shmmg ex- 
amples of huraamtananism, matters for pnde to which citizens 
can pomt Thev' do not subscribe to the “mad-dog” theory of 
crime so popular m an alhed bureau of government, nor do 
thev “coddle” inmates as some of our columnists suggest- And 
yet thev, along w ith other prisons, are failures. 

The failure of prisons to prevent crime or to rehabihtate 
prisoners cannot, of course, be separated from the things we 
have already mdicated about our culture, about justice, and 
about punishment But it is po^ble to fix them, for a moment, 
in ^acuo, and to regard them objectively for purposes of 
exammanon 

Perhaps the most significant reason for the failure of the 
modem prison, or for that of any prison, is self-delusion 
Someth here, somehow, the idea that the noble endeavors and 
modem innovations— the provision of cleanly surroundings, 
the outside cells, the carefully compiled case studies, the ex- 
pert medical services, the classrooms, the movies, the orches- 
tras, the mtramural newspapers, the athletic fields, the dis- 
ciplinary courts, the sterile dining halls, the neat lawns, the 
frequent changes of laundry— the idea that these things are 
rehabditation, are treatment, are curatives for cmnmosis ^nd 
preventives of recidivism took hold By some devious mechanic 
of mmd the energies of all the bright young men, all the top- 
notch admmistratars, were thus diverted into litde paths lead- 
ing eveiywhere and nowhere With our r emarkah le American 
talent for invention and organization, and with onr «;hining 
zeal for remaking the world into an image of ourselves, we 
have placed the gilded stamp of “progress” upon everything 
that gives off a bright light, and we have characteristically pro- 
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claimed it the Absolute, the answer, because it both ghtters 
and costs money. Rehabihtation. the cure or alleviation of law- 
breaking and of cmmnosis, is not a change of socks every day 
for all prisoners, it is not a new organ m the choir loft, it is 
not a balanced diet and a dietician’s prmted menu, it is not 
ice cream on Thursday mghts and a ball-game on Sunday, it is 
not art classes, the number of hcense plates made in the m- 
dustnal shops, the gleam of surgical instruments in the hospital, 
the new type of lock on a cell door. But the gteat penological 
delusion is that it is 

Textbooks in cnmmology ixtU become enthusiastic about 
these and many more things. Thev ’will speak tnppinglv and 
at great length about all the trappmgs of the modem prison 
and refer to them m phrases which use the word ‘progress” at 
least twice But they are only encystmg the delusion more 
deeply mto the fabric of penology, insuring further against 
any real steps bemg taken to do what needs to be done It is 
as if a conscious attempt were bemg made by some coahdon 
of weird powers to nourish this great hoax. In conferences, 
in committees, in the resolutions of penal groups and societies, 
one notes always the malevolent fallacy that is basic to this 
delusion It makes of the modem pnson a kmd of beautiful 
facade, a place gadget-filled and costly, but it robs it of the 
chance to fulfill its purpose. 

From this great delusion comes the sham of the modem 
prison These htde dungs, it seems, achieve towering propor- 
tions when they are so bhndly viewed as ultunates. Piddhng 
routines, raised by a sighdess logic to the level of treatment, 
reach an impressive arithmetic behind which they can hide. 
So the member of men who, let us say, attend school classes m 
a penal education department, the member of inmates who 
visit the pnson dentist, the number of prisoners who come to 
chapel, the member of shirts washed m the laundry— these are 
taken as mdices to therapy Alore than this, smce these things 
are held as the goals, and the real aims of the prison subverted 
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by and lost among tlicm. there is a tendency to treat even 
these \\'ith that adulation for large numbers so characteristic 
of Americans that to show our reject for them we make 
them even greater This is dishoncsi^% but of a specious vanetj' 
Every department of an mstimaon is guilty of it The laundry 
launders between tliirtv* and forty thousand pounds of wa^ 
each month, on the reports it appears as between sixty and 
e^htv thousand pounds Of a population of twelve hundred 
men in an institution, three hundred attend classes, reports 
clami five and six hundred- This falsification is evident from 
top to bottom of every correctional system in die land It 
leads to the most aTnaTiinc r demonstrations of self-saosfaction, 
and all because of a delusion that dungs-m-quantity reflect 
basic processes havmsf to do with the rehabihtation of human 
personality Moreover, from this imtial sham come others, 
the prett\" but dishonest reports of committees of mvesriga- 
tion, of wardens’ suiyeys, even of bodies presumably above 
this tnflmg crooker}' Recendy the writer was present at a 
meeting where the report of a committee to which he had 
been appomted was requested The chairman of the com- 
mittee was absent but, nothing daunted, the secretary of the 
meeting made the bland statement, ‘T know personally that 
this committee has been hard at work and will soon have some 
mterestmg and significant findings to report ” This astonished 
your author, because he knew that the comimttee had not 
met even once durmg its entire lifetime 

These ludicrous side lights are in themselves inconsequential, 
they function, however, to indicate what has been wrought by 
slavery to the delusion that the side shows are on the midway 
This is why prisons fail, why th^ do not rehabihtate, why 
they do not treat. 

Basic to the failure of the modem prison, and aflied to the 
great delusion, is the miserable spectacle of what pas^ for 
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classificaaon m almost all penal insatutions The classification 
idea \\ as undoubtedly a stroke of gemus and onginally offered 
the smgle hope for rescuing penology hat it called for was 
to utilize all available knowledge to achie\e an esamate of the 
mdividual inmate, his assets and liabihties, his needs and wants, 
the precipitatmg and predisposing factors m his offense, and on 
the basis of knowledge so gathered, on the diagnosis thus 
achieved, to plan for hmi a course of ti cswieiit aimed at restor- 
mg him to the commumtv and preventmg his return to 
custody How this idea came to degenerate mto the farce 
classification procedure has become another one of those 
uisoluable mj’stenes But become degenerate it has, and onlv 
a complete reorientation of penal philosophy can hope to turn 
It from what it is to what it should be 
Rather than analyze, pomt by pomt what has happened 
to the classification idea, how its high purpose has been per- 
verted, and to what its mtended funenons have become sub- 
servient, the following tw'o illustrations are presented These 
skits have been composed by the tniter out of a store of ex- 
periences including service on such a committee for more than 
two years, visits to many prisons, both State and Federal, 
where he was permitted to observe the funcaoning of such 
bodies, and endless reports of members and inmates. They are 
not illustrations that have been reduced to the absurd, they 
are actual transactions, such as occur daily all over the land. 
The two chosen are representatives of separate types. 

Time One O'clock This Apemoon 
Pl\ce The Committee Room of a Vemteritiary 
Persons The Classification Supervisor, The Education Supervisor, 
The Industrial Supervisor, The Social Service Supervisor, The 
Warden, The Asst Warden, The ChapJam, The Other Chap- 
lam, The Doctor, The Captam of the Guard, A Stenographer, 
An Inmate 
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In this smoke-filled, talk-filled paper-filled room, all of the 
characters are seated around a giant oak table All, that is, except 
The Inmate, z^ho is chezsmg his nails in the conidor under the 
•zLOtcIyful eyes of a Guaid. The Classification Supei visor is nmm- 
blmg to the Stenographer as he neizously fumbles through a 
large pile of file-foldeis on the table before bun 

Cl-Assificvtiox Sup^R^^s^Ml {Almnbling ] ^liere the hell is the 
jacket on Jones 00654^ Oh, here it is [Aloud ] A little order, 
gentlemen The next case is Jones, 00654 [Thtmibmg thiough the 
Jones file ] This is a man of thim'-two, mamed, has two small 
children Offense is forging government check. Third-time loser 
Prexiouslv mcarcerated in Singville and ViUesmg Insntutional 
records from both places indicate fair conduct Got mto this 
trouble as a result of unemploxTuent and a htde too much alkv 
Bom in Z in 1913, attended school to sixth grade Parents both 
ahve and weU No dehnquenc7 in family Owns his own home, 
has tw o thousand dollar insurance policy Alamage seems O K , 
wife apparently supporting herself and children bv working m a 
department store No particular problems noted Not a dangerous 
type Doctor reports some need for dental attention, possibihty 
of hernia, suitable for moderate labor only until hernia condition 
clarified Blood negative, admits gonorrhea twice with tr^itment. 
Psychiatnc shows tendency toward chrome alcoholism, some 
nomadic behavior m past, nothing of special significance, intelli- 
gence shghdy below average Educational tests mdicate third 
grade although claims attendance to sixth Recommend further 
schoohng Work history mcludes messenger boy, tmek dnver, 
shoe repair, factory worker Protestant, good rehgious back- 
ground Recommend close custody m view of possible detainer 
Looks like a natural for the laund]^ 

WARDEJf [Grandly ] Hold on a mmute Where’d you say he’s 
from^ Z ^ I know it w?ell Nobody sends things to laundn^ there 
Farming community. Not a laundry m fifty miles Looks like 
he’d be better off in the shoe r^iair shop 

Asst. Warden I think so too. Warden Besides, the laundry’s 
full up Anyway, the shoe shop has closer custody. 

Doctor Will he have to do much heavy lifting there^ 
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Captaix Hell, no* It’s a soft job. [Ttimnig to Asst Warden ] 
What about the kitchen^ xMr Y. is running kind of close to the 
belt and can use all e can send him. 

Doctor Well, anvxhing that doesn’t mvolve heavy lifting 
Asst W arden WTiat s the status of that detamer^ 

Class Slpvr [Fumblmg.] Wait a minute Here it is [Reads ] 
Well, I don’t know Parole violanon from ViUesmg Probably 
they’ll come for him [To Stenog ] Make a note of that Jones 
00654, check detamer Villesmg 
Warden W’elL gentlemen, are \Ae agreed^ 

Chaplain [Looking up fi om bts notes for next ‘neek^s sermon ] 
What’s the stotv' 

Warden TeU the man, Pete 

Class Supvr Lemme see He goes to the shoe repair (Hose 
custody Check family situation and detamer I guess \vc ought to 
speak to him about some schoohng, too. And attendance at chapel. 
[To Doctor ] Doc, you’ll let us know about that hernia business^ 
[Doctor nods ] [To Education Supervisor ] You talk to him, 
Fred, O K [To Stenog ] Press the buzzer 

[The noise of a husxxr sotmdmg in tJx cortidor is heard The 
door opens and An Inmate *ii.alks mto the room The Other 
Chaplain motions hvm into a chanr The Inmate sits, looking 
around the table apprehensively ] 

Education Supervisor- [Gemally ] HoVre you today, Jones^ 
Inmate- [Nervously ] Fme, sir. 

Ed. Supvr Bill, this is the Classification Committee We’ve been 
going over your case pretty carefully and we’ve called you in to 
discuss it with you Understand^ 

Inmate- Yes, sir 

Ed. Supvr * For the time bdng, you’ll go to the shoe repair 
shop We need some men of expcnaice down there C 5 ot to get 
around on leaih^, you know [Laughs ] How does that suit you? 

Inmate. Wdl, sir, I don’t know. I never did anything like 
that before. 

Industrial SuPERVisaR. [Annoyed ] Hold on TVhy, you told 
me you’d done shoe repair work in Singville for two years 

Inmate- [Apologetically ] Well, ar, I mean, I think I told yon, 
sir, that I repaired dioe machines in Singville. Thatfs what I 
meant. 
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bfD. Sup\R- [Acccpun^ :K aputo-^y j Oli, well, it doesn’t 
matter Guess I misunderstood \ou 

Ed Sup\r- Well, Bill thats \our progiam Shoe lepair shop 
You’ll like It down there Mr K is a good man to w ork under 
Inmate Yes, si*' 

Ed. Supvr Am qucsnons. Bill' 

IxMATF Weil I-cr-I 

Ed Sup\r I Magnanimously. \ Go ahead. Bill This is the place 
to speak out We re here to help vou, vou know 

IxALATF [HopcfuIJj ] AVclL SIT I just wondercd if I 
couldn't get some help for mv familv A job m the pavmg mdus- 
tnes, I mean You know, there are two kids and the missus 
W' ARDEN We understand. Bill, but right now thats out of the 
quesDon We want to see vou make a real adjustment to the 
institution Mavbe m saty or nmetv days, after we get to know^ 
vou better 

Inmate [ IVeakly ] Yes, sir Is that all' 

Ed Sup\*r. Yes [As Inmate rises to go ] By the w*av, you 
ought to get up to school too Your tests weren’t too good W^t 
do you say 5 
Inmate Yes, sir 

Ed Sup\r [Pleased at hts salesnumship ] Fme' Fme' Never 
regret it Mr T wall be gettmg m touch wadi you about it durmg 
the w’cek That’s all’ 

Class Supvr - [As the door shuts behind Inmate ] The next 
case IS . . . 


n 

This action takes place in a different mstitUtum, hut the char- 
acters are the same They only belong to a slightly different 
school of penology^ and their •way of numagng the meetmg is 
someijuhat dtstmetme. 

Classification Supervisor [Mumblmg.l Where the hell is 
that %ultz jacket^ Oh, here it & [Aloud ] Let’s have order, gents 
We have a heavy schedule, so let’s get along This next case is 
Shultz, 00432 He’s a white iMn of twmty-three, serving five 
years for robbery Record dates back to 1930, picked up m San 
Antomo as a runaway from his home m Chic^o Runaway again 
in 1932, picked up in Knoxville Committed to the IndusQial 
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School in niinois as an nconigibie, served three years In 19^7 
aricstcd on a D\ei Act charge, «>cr\*cd eighteen months in the 
Federal Reh»niiator\ at Qiiliicothc, Ohio Released and picked 
up again fox auto thett in Denver Skipped bond In 193S arrested 
in Eiic for investigation On corrent charge he broke mto a home 
on the West Side Sticker lodged against him b\ the Federal 
Government for Omdioonal Release Violation, also \\ anted in 
Denver Impresses quaiantme as a voung, unstable, irresponsible 
individual whri will cause trouble Has had poor institutional 
records m othei places Recommend close custody Next’ 

Social Slrvici Supirm'^or [Rejdtiig ] This is a tw ent\’-three 
year old, mained, white man fiom Chicago gmlt\* of robbery, 
serving five vears The pmduct of a broken home and poor eco- 
nomic circumstances Inclined to be evasive and misleading 
Seemed to be unable to assume the proper attitude for the mter- 
wew situation Has a \ erv' poor w ork historv, spotted with un- 
emplovment and discharges Wife appears to be satisfied with 
their marriage, although she knows he s been chasing around No 
close family ties can be established Parents dead. He’s the third 
of four sibhrgs, all males Rcaddv admits his guilt and is not re- 
morseful Wife has good job No special family need Oose 
custody, poor behavior prognosis Next’ 

Doctw [Reading ] A twenty'-three year old white male, 5 
feet S% inches, weight 154 pounds Good posture, firm muscu- 
lature Vision corrected by glassffi m right eye to 20^30, left 
20/40 x\ith near vision normal. Qilculus deposits on teeth Frac- 
tured nose m 1936, successfuUx' operated 1937 Diphtheria 1931, 
no sequelae Admits gonorrhea 1939, demes syphilis, serology 
negative Smtable for arduous labor Psychologist reports superior 
mtelhgence Psychiatric show's him emotionally immature, mdif- 
ferent, show mg no desire to understand huiself Is w'ell oriented 
but shows poor insig ht and judgment On the wdiole, a cool, imma- 
ture p^’chopath ^ diagnosed Oose custody Poor prognosis 
Next’ 

Educational Supervisor [Reading] Average grade status 7 
pomt 6 IVlan claims to Imve finished e^hth grade with normsd 
progress Ranng indicates defiaency m arithmetic Professes an 
mterest m clerical w'ork, mcludii^ tvrpmg, but unable to register 
a ratmg on a standard five-mmute test Recommend dose custody, 
enroll in Bookkeeping, Typmg, Arithmetic, Shorthand. Next' 
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Industrial Supervisor {Reading ] Subject was typesetter for 
twenty months m Industrial School Worked as truck dnver one 
j'car Secured relief job in Chicago, operanng adding machmes 
Was filing clerk for W- P A WTien confined did laundering, 
baibering. Odd jobs have mcluded chauffeurmg, restaurant work, 
porter Recommend close custodv, clerical assignment. Next* 

Chaplain. {Reading ] Weak religious type No attendance at 
Mass before pr^ent sentence Recommend attendance at Mass, 
dose custodv 

Warden Quite a customer* Looks like he bdongs on con- 
struction Too smart and no control Construction No 6^ Anv 
objections^ [A moment of silence as the Warden surveys the 
table ] No- All right, let’s have him Gimme that jacket 

[The far sound of the buzzer ts heard as The Inmate enters 
and looks nerzously about.] 

Warden [Loudly ] You Shultz, 00432? 

Inmafc Yes, sir 

Warden All nght Sit down. [Inalate sits ] You’re here on a 
five year sentence What f or^ 

Inmate Robbery, sir. 

Warden That’s right. And before that you were m the Indus- 
trial School and Federal Reformatorv Youve been bumming 
around all your life Ran away from home, stole here and there, 
raised hell m every insntuaon you’ve ever been m But jrou’re 
in a different kind of place now, get it? 

Inmate [Weakly ] Yes, sir. 

W.ARDEN Behave yourself and do what you’re told or ive’Il 
know how to take care of you. Understand^ 

Inmate [Afore voeakly.] Yes, sir. 

Warden That’s fine There’ll be none of your monkeyshmes 
here, and the sooner y^ou find that out and get it through your 
head, the better off you’ll be Understand^ 

LfALATE [Even more weakly.] Yes, sir. 

Warden: Good* Now we understand each other You’ll be 
assigned to a construction gang That’s all* [As Inmate leemes ] 
All nght, Sid, let’s get on to the next case 

Classification must eventually establish itself on a firm 
foundation, recognmng its function to be that of diagnosis 
and prescription. To do diis, it must free itself, or anyhow 
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become free, of the shackling influence of the great delusion 
It must learn to distm^uish betw'een law-breaker and cnxnmal, 
and how to prescribe for each. It must, m short, adopt a 
dynamic philc^ophy founded upon the recogmtion of the 
basic proposinons of cnmmology as we have uncovered 
them m our way through this volume. 

It seems to this writer that the first step m classification 
should concern itself with the ^paration of law'-breaker from 
cnminotic If society persists in sending law-breakers to 
prison, at the time of imtial classification they should be care- 
fully weeded out from their fellow prisoners, assigned per- 
haps to aid in the operation and mamtenance of the msdtu- 
tion, and managed humanely. To brmg to bear upon them 
the exertions of specialized personnel and techniques is to 
waste time. They don’t need it For the cnininotics, the func- 
tion of classification should be to separate the salvageable and 
treatable from the rair^enerate and unamenable. AlAongh die 
latter should not, ideally, be retained m the same institution, 
if they are, they should also be utilized for mamtenance pur- 
poses. As for the others, for those who are crimmodcs and 
salvageable, these should be exposed not to the grapeshot 
charge of a rehabilitadve cannon based on happy thoughts, 
bright ideas, and borrowed but untested hypotheses from the 
fields of education, guidance, philosophy, and other dis- 
ciplmes, but to treatment. 

Knowledge is immediately available to classificadon bodies 
for the accomplishment of this sorting task. Psychiatry and 
psychology have yielded techmques which can at once be 
utilized, llie salvation of the cmmnoac ts possible, so long as 
he is properly diagnosed as such, and so loiig as his personahty 
structure contains elementary requisites for therapy. Present 
practices distribute the energies of expert penal personnel m a 
wholesale fashion Everyone who comes to pnson has thrust 
upon him expensive and time-consuming ministrations whether 
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he needs them or not, whether he cjn absorb them or not 
This IS another, and an important, reason why prisons fail. 

The usual excuse to which e\ er\' member of a classification 
committee resorts \\ hen he is confionted with the charge that 
his beloved and restful sojourn of an afternoon is a farce runs 
to the effect that, ‘ Institutions have to run, you know There 
are other considerations custody, detamers, the separation of 
co-defendanis, all sorts of thm^ " These raaonalizanons (for 
such thev are) do not bear anv weight when it is considered 
that each of these items can be stnctly accounted for and 
yet the job can be done as it should. 

Correct and adequate classification must take mto account 
every possible facet of personahty and emTronment for each 
prisoner. Hie job, as it is being done now, is only half done. 
Some yeare ago this writer made an analysis of the assignments 
made by a classificaaon committee m a large msamoon These 
were then compared with the isolated factor of mtelligence 
m each case for more than twelve hundred inmates For 
every job assignment the optimal level of mtelhgaice de- 
manded by the work w^as held as a constant, based on the psy- 
chologically tested proposition that satisfactory performance 
of work IS possible only when an mdividual has neither too 
much nor too httle mtelligence for a given job of work When 
the optimal standards were correlated with the assignments 
made by the classification committee, it was found that 
“greater success could have been achieved had assignments 
been made on a purely chance basis, selecting men for jobs by 
lot ” If classification committees can do not better than this, 
they should be dispensed with, and m their place we should 
substitute an old hat from which decisions could be drawn 
with greater expectation of succe^ and far less expense 

The real job of classificatioa is to disnngmsh among tho% 
who come to prison, make sel^xions for treatment, and not 
only prescribe but oversee the carrymg-through of therapy 
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As the situanon stands, the latter is another place where it 
founders x\ll administrators undoubtedly are happy and 
content in the fiction that because a program for an inmate 
“has been worked out — m what fashion we just observed m 
our illustrations— even these paltry and frequently inadequate 
steps are bemg taken bv the remamder of the personnel This 
IS another delusion masked bv the prepossessmg and over- 
blo^xTi figures that pour m a bimonthly avalanche over execu- 
tive desks The sorry truth of the matter is this, in almost 
eiery prisoii—mA we are bemg 'kmd.—notbing real is being 
done touaid rehabilitation^ except tn isolated instances cjchere 
a courageous psy chiatust psy ckologi^, or educator is striking 
out on bis oun Perhaps it is bche\ ed that fanev shops, ornate 
gnllwork, and reports are domg the job, or mavbe it is be- 
lieved that rehabihtation is a heaven-sent thing, fallmg like 
ram and governed by superior powers, and that we have only 
to await Its commg AMiatever the behef is, the sorry truth is 
that nothmg real is bemg done The brass hats of die prison 
busmess, classificanon officials, and department heads are rest- 
ing comfortably m the misgmded expectauon that the num- 
ber of eyeglasses provided, dentures made, classes attended, 
meals cooked, tests given, flower beds attended, and rows of 
com planted have somethmg to do with treatment for crime 
They do not Inmates of prisons mark time between one 
escapade and the next if they are cnmmals, resign themselves 
to a gray hmbo reheved only by imagmanon if they are law- 
breakers The things that are thrust upon them— things which 
pass for rehabihtation and that are really only hollow tedmm- 
rehevers— pass over them hke the Avenger over the Children 
of Bondage, without touchmg them, without affecting them 
A function of the classification committee should be to see 
that treatment is earned out, that its recommendations and its 
programs are at least given a chance As a matter of fact, the 
committee itself should consist only of people who are capable 
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of doing the job themselves* Administrators shotdd have, like 
the flowers of sprmg, nothing to do with the case 

In a prison, that wtII not suffer from the great delusion and 
that will have a classification system of the kmd we have 
sketched, this body must be the final arbiter of release To 
entrust the job of determining whether an inmate is smtable 
for return to the commumw to the courts mth their senseless 
sentencmg procedures, their lack of understandmg of the 
dynanucs of cnmmosis, and their hidebound Talmudism, de- 
feats the purposes of rehabihtation To entrust the job to an 
appomted Parole Board, often pohtically conscious but more 
importantly completely outade the therapeutic situation and 
untrained m evaluation of personahty change, is to place an 
unwarranted trust m its judgment and knowledge and to con- 
tmue the present error The job belongs in the institution it- 
self, m the hands of the expert members of classification groups 
provided that their composition is functional and not ad- 
mmistrative. 
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U NDER existing circmnstances rehabilitation occasionally 
takes place m prisons, bnt this is not due to the operation 
of factors provided by the prisons as such m terms of fixtures 
and procedures Instead, cruninosis m such instances is cured 
because the recent offense has met and satisfied unconscious 
needs, which therefore no longer predispose toward crmu- 
nosis, or because there transpires durmg incarceranon an m- 
temal change which diminishes if it does not altogether dis- 
mtegrate the mtemal pressures. This last has been sometimes 
known as maturaaon, and it does take place If the impetus 
to It is not provided by therapy, it comes from a feature of 
msamaons that operates upon all its mcumbents for good 
orilL 

The clmmte of an institution can be defined only as its 
atmosphere, its temper, its essence, in brief, as the character- 
istic impact It makes on those for whom it cares A reason why 
most prisons fail is that they do not provide a rehabihtative 
climate, despite the size of their budgets or the amount of 
chrome-plated hardware they have on display. Climate has 
nothing to do with the appurtenances of an institution 
whether its cells are arranged in ti«:5, its inmates housed in 
dormitories, or the presence or absence of a waU. The writer 
knows instimtions of the open type, the wall-less variety, that 
are more nefarious in their impact than others surrounded by 
thirty-feet high and five-feet thick slabs of concrete re- 
enforced with sheet steeL Perhaps the chief element in good 
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msdtutioiial climate in pcrboimd here we mvade a dif- 
ficult field of dibcuN>ion 

Unquesnoiuhiy, pn^om arc the smkholes of society Most 
citizens loiow about them onlv tlirough their newspapers, 
which regard them with eyes blinded bv circulation figures 
Qtizens don t want to kntjw about prisons, m their view, they 
are necessarv buildings which the State provides m return for 
taxes and operates for their protection or holds ready to receive 
them should thev do something thev are not supposed to do 
Their curious attitude extends similarly to people who work 
in prisons, and consequently the social status of the prison 
■tt orker is not very high. As a matter of fact, the very idea 
of working m a prison is somewhat repugnant to most, and 
onlv under dire stress does it ever occur to citizens to seek 
prison jobs When unemployment is nfe, mstitunons are fully 
staffed, m good tames it is hard to find any persormel It will 
also be conceded by the average citizen that ’‘such places” 
are fine for wounded veterans, for failures, or for unfortunates 
“waitmg for somethir^ else to turn up ” WTiat results, dien, is 
^ther the use of prisons for the mmor spoils of a State's 
regnant political machme, or their employment as a place 
of refuge for persons who have bem bowled over by adverse 
econormc winds. 


The sdecaon of the prison officer, from guard to warden, 
should be one of the most senous busmesses of the State, and 


is certainly as worthy of careful dehberation and study as the 
choosing of any other pubhc servant The job that prisons have 
to do demands training and educadoiL (The reader will per- 
haps be surprised to learn that in one prison known to this 
writer, more than seventeen per cent of the custodial force 


are ilhterates, twenty per cent never got beyond third grade, 
and only a bare ten per cent went to high school ) To be a 
successful prison officer requires unders tanding and judgment, 
and an mtunate knowledge of personahty and social relation- 
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ships These qualities are however non-existent in most 
modem prisons, where a guard's ]f»b is patroling a corndor 
and tummg a kev. and where most other functionaries shufBe 
endless papers 

From tlie inmate s point of view, most prison guards are 
* hacks’ and screws, persons to be resented and distrustfully 
regarded And in truth, much of this appraisal is correct If 
they are not fearful creatures who have little ability to fill 
other jobs and are consequendy racked by insecurity they 
are time-marchers who ha\ e their eyes fixed both on the clock 
and on the prospects of getting another job. 

The fault hes at the top and with the ciozemy’ In all except 
Federal msamtions, salaries arc pitiful and workmg condi- 
tions are poor The jobs prison guards are given to do permit 
them no freedom, no room for thought They are regimented 
as surely and as completely as their chaises The work is soul- 
destroying and, in large part, without a future They have 
reason to be gruff, to work out their terrible frustration m 
brutahty, to be pereiimaUy disgruntled The morale of the 
best run prison is poorer among its personnel than among the 
inmates In the climate resulting from this bitterness, treat- 
ment IS out of the question Workers m prison are there, as 
inmates are there, under dures Only a very few are there 
because they conceive of the work as an interestmg and 
promising career, only a very few are there from monves of 
service They caimot help but reflect the futility of their hves 
and their hatred of this veritable exile m their performances 
Pnsons must be recognized as special places of work, selection 
of employees must be based upon the pamcular qualities the 
jobs demand, conditions of work most be made attractive 
Above all, the citizenry must be taught that if it wants pnsons 
to fulfill then function, its conception of them must change, 
and It must be willing to pay for what it hopes to receive 

In a dnnate where the personnel is chosen m the fashion m 
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which most prison employee are picked, where conditions 
of work are poor, wages miserable, social status lackmg, ad- 
vancement impossible, and services unappreciated, therapy 
cannot take place The truth is. as every one who has tried 
to do something pemncnt about intramural treatment knows, 
treatment efforts are derided first by the personnel, and from 
them the attitude is commumcated rapidly to the inmates. 
This pnmanlv affects the efforts of professionals— psychol- 
ogists, physicians, educators— who find themselves thwarted, 
and who evcntuallv lose heart Men w'ho start out in the 
prison busmcss with high hopes for rendermg a service m a 
place where the need is most acute, soon find themselves also 
slipping into the prevalent attitudes They cease to care as 
they tire of butnng then heads gainst meptness and stupidity 
—and, hke the inmates, they await dehverance. There is further 
to be considered the fact that, by some gymnastic of bureau- 
cratic mentahty, there has become common the notion that 
prisons must be placed m isolated areas and relatively in- 
accessible places This means imprisonment for the personnel 
not only for the eight workup hours of the day, but for tiie 
other sixteen as well In short, if more attention were paid to 
the morale of prison worker^ prisons would be less likely 
to fail 

In this chapter we could, among other things, tell of the 
plethora of rules that charactmze institutions, of the major 
and mmor rituals and observances, and of the petty adjuncts 
to prison existence which plague prison officer and inmate 
alike Fortunately, other books have tirelessly dwelt upon such 
boresome stuff. But our attention is directed now to a con- 
sideration to which such volumes rarely yield space. 

It is fashionable for cmmnology t^ writers to take pot 
shots at prisons and the way they are operated, and we have 
done some of this ourselves. Yet there is another side to the 
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Story that these gentry do not appreciate because they have 
not hved with it In presenong the custodial point of view 
we do not necessarily abandon our therapeuac arguments 

All institutions are custody-imnded the first requirement 
of them IS that they should bold what the courts turn over 
to them Under present conditions they cannot do otherwise. 
All else IS secondary and derivative As the prevailmg form of 
punishment, they are deputized by the pubhc through the 
courts to remove cenam people from the commumty and to 
keep them for lengths predetermmed. This is their trust, and 
if they fad m it they are abusmg the confidence of the com- 
monwealth Such a simple fact must be the starting point for 
any evaluanon of prisons. And in this particular they are 
^mnendy successfid. The number of escapes from prison is 
very small, almost negligible, despite the lund screechings of 
the press. 

The custodial pomt of view, on the other hand, is a reason 
for the fadure of prisons With security the paramount con- 
sideration, administrators cannot be blamed for subordinating 
all else to this smgle fact. WTien they are charged by writers 
with lacking appreciation for the rehabihtative pomt of view, 
with lacking courage to try new procedures, these charges 
must be weighed a^unst their vulnerabdity. 

To operate a prison is not an easy assignment. Administra- 
tive problems b^ond the ken of the most well-informed citi- 
zens crop up every day The mamtenance of a huge plant 
alone is a terrific job, and this is but one phase of the work. 
Prisons are social constellations crossed and crisscrossed by a 
multitude of currents created by the special attributes of an 
environment that is necessardy restrictive and pumtive What 
morale there is must be created out of whole cloth. Th^ are 
places where people do not want to be, where they are held 
against their wishes. Tensions exist from the moment of ad- 
nustion and are aggravated by events and situations which 
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ordinarily would mean iittk There is nothing positive about 
the circumstance of pnson life ail i^ negation demal frus- 
tration, and prohibmon Therefore many thmgs about m- 
sntuaons which at first blush and to an outsider, and even to 
inmate, appear sense}e>s— things like maihng regulations, in- 
spections, dailv counts, and others— are forced upon officials 
The horror of all this is that eventually these minutiae ob- 
scure the real issue and come graduallv to dominate the pic- 
ture. The position of prison administrator is not an envnable 
one. Because of presurc from pres and pubhc, he mistrusts 
and fears the encroachments mto his domam and the urgmgs 
of professional workers who plead for a chance to test the 
only kmd of h}*potheis that offers the remotest possibihty 
of solving the riddles of enme and criimnosis- persistent and 

WTiat happens to a man or woman m prison, the effect the 
expenence 1^ upon him, depends more upon the kmd of per- 
son he is than it does upon the kmd of instimoon m w’'hich his 
time is spent. In general, one of three changes takes place If 
the atmosphere, the climate, is therapeutic, and if his mtemal 
needs dimmish through simple chronology or by direct effort, 
an inmate may mature The period of literal exile may bring 
with It a relaxation of mtemal pressures, penmt a redirection- 
ing of the hfe course, and allow a reorientation of the style of 
life to take place as regards goals and attitudes But this 
happens so rarely that it is more than likely a phenomenon 
applymg chiefly to the law-breakers, character deviates, and 
cnmmotics who are motivated espeoaUy by a need for pun- 
ishment 

A second effect of incarceration is retardation in maturity. 
It IS as if all were held m abeyance and suspension The same 
wants persist, the identical predisposants r emain static, the 
potentiahty for certam precipitants to ignite active crinunotic 
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behavior is undimmished. The period of impnsonment is a 
hmbo, a state of consciousness approaching the trance of 
h}4)nosis, where stuxiuh are received and responded to but 
where they do not mvoh e the \\ hole organism The condinon 
is a variety of schizophrenia, to be exact, it is a xvithdraxra, 
beclouded seimawareness The routine obligations, both 
physical and psychological, are assumed and performed, but 
as m a haze of unreahtx' and disbchef The}' are somehow 
not cogent, not applicable, and the seasons roll m an endless 
tedium All responses are automaac, and the adjustments 
made from moment to moment are on a sort of reflexive level 
that does not mvolve more than a segment of the total per- 
sonahty Occasionally this comatose existence is broken into 
by illness or pam, or by an acute heightening of expenence, 
or by situations demanding choices. Instances which produce 
a hiatus m this unbroken twilight state are, too those crux-like 
episodes of anxiety such as parole hearings, appearances be- 
fore oifficials, ceitam iTSits, notifications of further legal ac- 
tion to be taken, and other events. Such apathy and mdif- 
ference is the most common of penal effects. By some, it is 
mismterpreted as evidence of reform and the effectiveness 
of die delusional “rehabihtative program ” And it is a condi- 
tion which IS highlv regarded by prison officials, for the more 
mmates who experience it, the quieter will be the insatutional 
scene. 

The third effect of mcarceradon is to cause the prisoner to 
r^ress in his developmental course. This comes about as a 
result of the fact that the total penal situation is a replica of 
the state of infancy. When an individual enters upon a term 
of imprisonment, he loses what has been attamed in the strug- 
gle toward adulthood In a very real sense he is thrust back 
to a tune when decisions were made for him, when choice was 
mfrequendy demanded by the environment, when it was not 
his to decemune his destmy. He is clothed, housed, fed, cared 
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for, told where to go and what to do His life is governed by 
routine and tradinon. departure from which is fraught with 
hazard Every least act ij> directed and supervised Protec- 
tion, of a sort, IS guaranteed him against eveiythmg from 
illnes to the w cather He does not even have to decide w'hat 
to w’ear, or to choose between items on a menu. In effect, he 
is robbed of matunrv, and he becomes habituated rapidly to 
a regr^ive mode of life And the ridiculous, paradoxical as- 
sumption IS made that this is designed to '■'prepare him for 
useful citizenship Moreover, when he then behaves regrra- 
sively within the pnson, he is punished by techmques his 
supervisors would never recommend even for a child, despite 
the fact that such is the inadequate, dependent bemg he has 
actually become 

The regressive effect is often brought sharply to the at- 
tention of penal personnel, especially psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists, by a common phenomenon, vernacularly and with 
rare insight called ‘short-term-itis.” As the end of the term of 
mcarceration approach^, it can be observed that those who 
have responded regressively go through a period of emotional 
turmoil and upset they report sleeplessness and tension, loss 
of appetite and diffuse somatic signs, seem markedly ap- 
prehensive and often require hospitalization. This complex 
of ^Tnptoms has been interpreted as the result of anxious 
anticipation, as a kmd of mabditv" to await the day of release. 
On the contrary, it is instead a result of fear, an mdex that the 
individual is haunted by anxiety because he correctly if dimly 
apprehends the removal from him of all the props and supports 
pnson provides. He is not eager for the moment of release, he 
dreads it. From that time on he wnll have to make choices, to 
care for his own interests But the effect upon him is qmte as 
It must be upon the fledglmg who is routed from lus nest, 
and the generalized symptoms of apprehension overwdielm 

the total organism. 

& 
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Unique among all forms of expenence, mcarceration m a 
prison IS a contmuallv frustranng circumstance The pervadmg 
awareness, no matter \\ hat the total effect upon the personality, 
IS one of helplessness. As one prisoner put it ‘ You may not 
^eel anything, you mav be completely dead to your surround- 
ings, but you are always aware of things happening to you, 
and of your mabditv to control them or modify them or 
change them ” The prisoner can do nothing concrete about his 
fate, family relationships necessarily deteriorate because direct 
commumcation is impossible Events wash over the mmate, 
unprecedented dungs transpire— and he can only roll with 
them or, if he opposes break against their irresistibihty- 

In prison, one has to *‘take it ’ There is nothing he can do 
about it. Explanation is improbable, the alteration of the past 
impossible, planning for the future a guessmg game. This is 
why there is so much unreahw about the ntuation, and why 
the thoughts of mcarcerated men turn so frequently to the 
past. Their conversation is filled with, ‘‘If I had only . . 
WTiat I should have done was to . . .” And much time is 
spent m reconstituting the past in imaginadon, reviewing 
mistakes. 

The utter futihty of effort is not helped by the desertion of 
wives, their infidelity, the loss of friend, the threat of further 
legal action, the expectation of the hostile commumty recep- 
tion which they know so well must be anticipated. The true 
criminal, however, absorbs these things and adds further 
(often unconscious) fuel to inner fires The law-breaker, on 
the other hand, is more apt to strain hopelessly against them, 
to become exhausted emotionally about thou, or to deal with 
them fantastically 

What the prisoner thinks about prisons will be presented in 
the next chapter But here it is necessary to dw^ell for a mo- 
ment on some misconceptions about prisons that prisoners 
themselves nourish Law-breakers, on the whole, consider 
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themselves either above the prison situation or regard it and 
all its attnbutes as something mto \\ hich they ha\ e been thrust 
bv a malign fate In general, they do not resent the authontv 
thev sec ever\*where about them, and thev attempt to make 
common cause i^^th thei»' keepcis Although they may deride 
custodial and administrative personnel, thev feel a social 
kinship \\ ith them True criminoncs and psychopaths project 
upon the prison and those w ho have them m charge all their 
own base motivants For example they cannot conceive that 
anyone — from warden to turnkey and mcludmg the entire 
professional staff— can possibly be m the work for idealistic 
reasons Their misconceptions m other words, which date to 
infancy and childhood, carry o\er without alteration to the 
place and tune of imprisonment The hated and resented char- 
acters of the historical hfe-drama are here reconstructed, and 
they bcha\e toward the latter-day surrogates as if they were 
mirror-images of ancient typ^ Such misconcepooiis and ims- 
identificaaons are important barriers to treatment 

In the last two chapters an attempt has been made to dis- 
close the chief reasons for the failure of the modem prison 
The approach was through the survey and analysis of factors 
ordmanly overlooked m evaluating such institutions, both 
from the pomt of view of the personnel and its procedures, 
and from that of the inmate For actual penological data re- 
latmg to physical details of prisons, for their historical and 
architectural development, the reader must look elsewhere 
I^Tiat we have discussed are the constants of those psycho- 
logical and social monuments to man’s mhumamty to Tnan 
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I N mtroducang the two documents which follow, it is neces- 
sary to pomt out only that neither is \\ holly representative, 
each depicts a pecuhar constellation of ideas and opinions 
achieved by way of paincular experiences At the same tune, 
each deserves smdv 

The documents were prepared for the "WTiter bv inmates of 
his acquamtance The first has alreadv appeared m prmt m 
The Ainerican Meicicry, in an abbreviated form, where it 
attracted wide attention and caused extensive comment It was 
written by a middle-aged law breaker who was highly hterate 
and sensitive His view's are colored bv recognizable features 
of character formaaon and a previous enviable social status 
They should be read with this m mind The second document 
was put together bv a psychopathically mchned youth of 
twenty-six who had been embittered by his life experiences 
The reader is asked to view both of these in the light of the 
past two chapters 

Behind the first docomoit hes an mterestmg story. About 
three years ago, the author of this book was teaching a course 
m criminology at Bucknell Universi^. It was his practice 
not only to present firsthand material, such as case reports, 
histories, phonograph recordings and other materials of en- 
livement, but also to invite to the classroom guest lecturers 
of note in the field Toward the close of the semester, after 
all the material had been presented and each speaker had had 
his say, it was felt that the course would lack completeness 
unless a prison inmate was permitted to present hts views on 
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imprisonment. The available literature was carefully searched 
for such stuff, but ever\'tiung found was either terribly self- 
conscious or apologetic The best plan would have been to 
have a prison inmate come into the classroom and give direct 
expression to his opimons This was impossible for many and 
very obviovK reasons (although the yTiter still thinks it a 
good idea) A compromise was, however, made The writer 
asked this sensiave, perceptive, highly vocal man to wnte a 
lecture for him, one m which he would say w^hat needed 
savmg, and m which he would be unsparing. What resulted 
was the foliomnij letter 

O 


Dear Doc 

You have asked me to do an impossible job If the prisoner s 
look at prison life is to have anv authenticity, any vabdiw apph- 
cable to others as 'well as hiimelf, I am probably the last man 
uho could gi\ e you the right answers By the grace of Providence 
I am, for better or for worse, far different from the general run 
of my fellow convicts— different not only m the less imporlant 
aspect of social status (I am a pretty good democrat), but espe- 
ci^v with regard to my esthetic and mtellectual prejudices So, 
if what I say here does not seem to you either objective or even 
fair, you have brought it on yourself The raspmg sound m the 
middle distance is No 00000 grinding his own personal axe 

One of the most untrue and stupid old saws is the one fre- 
quently declaimed with feelii^ by die dramatic high school stu- 
dent to the effect that “Stone waUs do not a prison make— ” It is 
precisely the}', which do make a prison I, at least, remember 
the cold apprehension with which I looked at the grey walls sur- 
rounding the pemtendary when I first arrived here in the com- 
pany of a slighdy drunk and hence highly sympathetic marshal 
If prison authorities had any creative imagination, they might 
think of hiring someone hke Diego Rivera or even John Stuart 
Curry to cover the frosty, unpleasant, no-color surface of these 
walls with fresco paintmgs I)We and I could give them some 
excellent suggestions on compoation 

And that isn’t just a first impression AH through your life here 
the consciousness of the wall runs through the stohd symphony 
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of your davs and nights hke an ever-present discord In summer, 
when some parts of it are covered with creeper, you can fool 
yourself for a brief while From the mam torador, the large 
windows on the South side give on fair-sized plots of mencu- 
lously groomed law n, framed on both sides by the dull red bnck 
of the buildings and b\ \ividlv-tolored flower beds The white 
w alk, the catalpa trees and the vme-clad w all clo«;e the vista, and 
what you look at might well be an English garden, particularly in 
die cool of an early summer moimng, when the dew' is soil on 
the grass But if, like John Donne, you see ‘ die bone beneath die 
skin,’ the illusion doesn't last long 

The admission formalities are simple and thorough enough 
You are exammed ph\sicallv as conipletclv as you have ever 
been m your life they look under the bridge work m your 
mouth and even through your hair to see if vou have any “dope” 
on you, then, after a shower, vou are clad m the dun uniform 
of Quarantme and relegated to a white-washed cell coniaimng 
a cot; a chair, a locker, toilet facihaes, and a w ash stand All your 
belongmgs— I mean qmte hterally aU— are taken from vou and 
sent to your people, and a provident Government furnishes you 
with a comb, toothbrush and powder, a safety razor and blad^ 
and a shaving brush (shavmg tw’ice a w^eek at least is obhgatory). 
During all that time, you are conscious only of a dull and hopeless 
indifference The door, which has ^ust shut behmd \ 011, bears m 
mvisible letters Dante’s famous inscription over the gates of Hell 
Voi qi^entrate, lasciate ogm speram^f—you, who enter here, 
leave all hope outside* 

And then, curiously, comes rehef You are alone, undisturbed, 
m your cell It is dean, asepncally, painfully clean and un- 
marked, like a room in a hospital, an army barracks, or a mon- 
astery. Th^ show you how to make your bed m accordance 
with regulations— It becomes a deft, automatic chore in the weeks 
that follow And you he down on it, and for the first time in 
months you feel somethmg like peace steahng over you The 
confused solemmtv of the court room, the hot humihation of the 
finger printuig and “mugging”— (“lift your head there now, 
buddy, and look straight at me’”)— the clankmg of your hand- 
cuffs, the unspeakable filth and miseiy of the county jail, the noisy 
rush of your railroad trip— all these aie far behind you, and you 
know that you have entered upon a new phase of your life. 
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The first week m Quarannne is not hard to brair Every day 
you are called for some in\ estimation or examination. They take 
your blood pre^re, \our pulse beat, \our I Q, your parole 
apphcaaun, thc\ punp blf»od out of \ou and u-phoid baciUi 
mto you— there is never a dull moment. In the mtervals, the 
Prison Libraiy sends vtiu some books— a cunous enough selec- 
tion next to a blood-and-thunder Western there reposes the pale 
and yet vi\id ghc^ts of Balzac s ‘Pere Gonot,” and Air Lins 
charmingly formal and uibane prose makes an mcongruous bed- 
fellow for the stilted and uncouth accents of some lund detecave 
storj’ And \ ou read them all, it is the only escape left open to 
you, you read again w irh the insatiable cunosity of your youth, 
and \ou seem never to get enough There aie no newspapers or 
periodicals m Quarantine— not because they are forbidden, but 
because it takes a month to make youi subscription effective. 
The result is that you li\ e as on an island, utterly and completely 
divorced from all that goes on in the w orld, thrown upon your 
owTi intellectual and emotional resources, such as a monk or a 
lay brother might be m some ecclesiastic retreat of medieval 
tunes, and the illusion is heightened by the austere simpliciiy of 
your cell and your clothing Fortunately, you can be clean, there 
is ample opportumty (and m fact compulsion) for bathing, and 
an abundance of hot w atcr available m your cell, so that the daily 
shave and groommg is no chore but a ceremomous luxury 

Sometime during your first day the Quarantme officer’s shnll 
whistle remmds you of eating, and you Ime up with your fellows 
to march, in a ^ent, shuffling procession of twos, to the dining 
room Through mterminable, tortuously wonding corridors, down 
an mclme, up some steps, you march mto an immense vault of a 
hall, large enough to seat and feed fifteen hundred men at one 
time, constructed m severe pnron Gothic— probably the most 
loathsome and depressing architectural style m all history Of 
course, it is meuculously dean, as all things are clean m this 
place— it IS being w'ash^ and scrubbed and mopped a dozen 
times a day— but not with the fresh and wmd-swept cleanlitif^g 
of a house inhabited by self-respecting people There is about it 
the self-conscious stenhty of an operatmg room, or a white-tiled 
C3iild’s restaurant The fragrance of cabbage and hot grease is 
fightmg a brave but losing batde with the acrid smell of strong 
laundry soap, which reigns uncontested everywhere m the insti- 
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tution. The food is served, c3fctcru-st\ le on flat, chromium- 
placcd tni\s, it is soipiiMngh good, the nacenals of obMously 
sound qu^itv, and there is plentv of it, but it is, as the Spaniards 
say, somewhat JLSdb,\io—fi3X. m taste, without pleasant surpnses, 
and of a deadening nionoojnv If vou dont want to consult a 
calendar, \ou can always teil b\ the food at dinner |ust what 
day of the week it i*- Alosr of it is boilctl or stewed, there are 
of course practical reasons ft»r that \ou cant bake or broil or 
roast comeniently foi so mam people, but vou can bmld a steam- 
ketde as big as an automobile And the coffee— I have often re- 
gretfully contemplated the dispassionate sobnetv of the English 
language when looking at that coffee Vou ccmld sav proper— or 
rather, improper things about it in Arabic 01 in Spanish, or even 
m French. The only word suitable for die chaste cars of voiir 
class which occurs to me— ‘foul —is a masterpiece of gentle 
understatement 

Yet you drmk it and you eat the food, and vou get so that 
you even dishke any break in the routine Men will get used to 
anything— let that be a consolation to those femimne members of 
your— or rather, my— audience, to whom a stem Providence has 
demed a feelmg for decent food, and who will therefore spread 
Luge gobs of factoiv-made mayonnaise on the salads th^^ will 
set before their lesentful but uncomplaining husbands. 

At meals, and durmg the brief rest periods after meals, you 
first leam to know' your feUow' inmates You can spot the first 
offenders among them right off, not only because, like decent 
people wnth Anglo-Saxon inhibitions, they show' a reasonable 
reserve, but because the stigma of their sadden and drastic re- 
moval from genteel society is plainly on them There are doctors 
amoi^ diem, and ministers, lawyers, bankers, a university teacher 
or twro, almost all of the professions and trades are included In 
Q uarantin e they keep to themselves and form htde chques, to 
which one or the other young pychojiath occasionally attaches 
himself — he thinks he can leam somethmg from them, or that he 
can get a job from them or through them Later on, wdien they 
have passed through the purgatoiv of Quarantine, the differences 
in manner, m speech and m apartness tend to disappear Prison 
IS a very democratizmg institution' soon the psychopaths talk 
like the lawyers, and the lawrs'eis hke the ps\'chopaths 

This place, I beheve, was originally mtended to accommodate 
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chiefly first offenders But all of the laws of your New' Deal 
notwithstanding, there just aren t enough of them, so there has 
been and continues to be a steady infiltranon of habituals until 
now they form a large majority It is diev who give the prison 
its tone and color. ]E\tn in Quarantme, they know* their wav 
around They get messages through to old “rap partners’ or 
fnends who are in blue, and the fnends respond by sending them 
c^arettes or candy You can buy these at the Commissary, but 
the first w eek or so m Quarantme you have no commissary book, 
and so \ou are demed the wonted comfort of smokmg Some- 
what gingerly, you begin rolhng vour ow n with the issue tobacco, 
of which the Government supphes you with one small sack a 
w'eek (it IS known in prison parlance as * np”), and you find yon 
hke Its rank and bitmg taste better than you thought you would 
“Tailor-mades,” just the same, are at a premium, and the old- 
timers know It and make good use of it They make a qmck 
adjustment, and you stand enviously by while they run, pitch 
horseshoes and play baseball noisdv, when the q uarantin ed men 
arc taken out to “stockade”— an immense, ochre-colored, 
barren parade ground given over to that regulated lecreacton 
which IS a dour substitute for wdiat you used to know as out- 
of-doors 

If yon have the imsfortune of being able to listen to the 
troubles of mankind m four languages, you are soon sought after 
You observe the Quarantine officer trying to explam some of the 
more abstruse intricacies of daily routme to a Brazilian seaman, 
w'ho doesn’t know yet why these crazy Yanquts put him mto a 
lovely place like th^ w here you get three enormous meals daily, 
and don’t have to either pay or really work for them— a rare 
people thad He looks at the officer questioningly, tmeompre- 
hend^ly, out of ox-like, round eyes The officer gets despeiate, 
he raises his voice and gesticulates wildly, raterpolaimg, ever so 
often, an encouraging “sawy^”, but the'man— dark-^kumed, im- 
mobile, imperturbably courteous— doesn’t savvy in the least, 
until finally you can’t resist stepping in and helping out a htde 
His ^titude is out of proportion, and highly amcnlate, he begins 
sending you customers, and presendy you fod yourself translat- 
ing and writiiig letters for Italians, French-Canadians, Puerto 
Ricans to waii^ Micaelas, Helenes, and Mercedeses One Tmlian 
m particular, is extraordinarily persistent, he harbors the most 
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passionate and uninhibited feelings for his soulmate, and insists 
on ha\mg \ou put them on papei m plain English, until vou ex- 
plain to him with some difficultv, that the Ijjqiese-Aviejicam are 
<jmte stupid and pnggish people, and that vou cannot get a letter 
past the censor if it refers with approval to certain quahaes m 
your w-oman which, m Anglo-Saxon countries, are highlv ap- 
preciated, but not much talked of Fortunately, the total number 
of letters a man mav w nte is tw o a week ( though he mav receive 
seven), if it were more, vou would have to neglect vour own cor- 
respondence At first, vour own letters to vour people are re- 
stramed, brief, somewhat embarrassed, it takes time for vou to 
lose the self-consciousness which comes from vour knowledge 
that the censor reads all the things vou have entrusted to the 
bland pnvaev of white letter paper 

After you are over the effects of vour t\ phoid antitoxm shots, 
and the insensate cunositv of the bureaucrats has transposed all 
of your record and qualifications on neatlv-numbered and 
orderly-filed cards Quaiantme hfe begins to pall on vou You 
don’t get out mto the fresh air often enough, you can’t possibly 
read all the time, you are bored So when the call comes for some 
quarantine men to help out in the kitchen, where diey are short 
of hands, you half-hope that the hghtnmg will strike vou Eight 
of you are presendv picked out at random, and under the gmdance 
of a guard you inarch over into the kitchen, where with soapsuds 
and steel w'ool vou work for a couple of hours scrubbmg pewter 
cups, butter dishes, cereal mugs and pocs and pans generallv 
Hie work vanes— sometimes they take vou out on the kitchen 
porch, where you jom a large group of morose, elderly men 
(they are knowTi as the “grand jury”) in peehng onions, beets, 
and potatoes 

Finally, all too slowly, dawns the day when you are released 
into the ‘^pulation ” You tom in your kfaald and receive a set 
of “blues”— a blue shut, and trousers of a lighter blue— the um- 
form and comfortable garb of all inmates save those working in 
the hospital, who dress m pnstme whites For thirty days or so, 
you haven’t been able to go to church, to see a movie, or to do 
any r^olar work; all of these are pnvileges reserved for the 
“blues.” Now your hfe m prison begins m earnest 

In die b^imimg everything is a litde confused Yon pack all 
your bdongm^ mto one of your gr^ bed blankets (it is an 
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operation with which v<iii Lecomc familiar as you get moved 
around from quarters to quarters) ind lug them over into a 
dormitorv— a lanje oblonir ci*iwded ro^im bed on bed m mili- 
carv precision, filled w ith '•'^okc and men s talk and laughter 
While \ou are irnnging \<»ur things in the locker assigned to 
vou, and making up ^'tiur lied, vou begin to get acquainted One 
or two of \ our im ’led ate neighbi^rs — vou don t know them m the 
least, bur thev are is fnenJK as puppy dogs— offer to help vou 
Afterwards thev show vou around and volunteer some sage 
counsel as to \our futuie conduct in the institution From the 
officer in charge ^who treats vou widi a great deal less of the 
stem condescension to w hich vou have become used in Quaran- 
tme) vou leam with dismav that vour backgiound, your mlents, 
and vour education have obtained employment for you in the 
kitchen, vou will serve coffee, ma, water and rarely cocoa to the 
“main hne’* The nevt mommg at five someone mdely pulls 
vour feet, and while the rest of the dormitory keeps on sleepmg 
until the whisde, you slip into vour clodies, get over to the 
kitchen and, after a hasty brealffast, start die day’s work by 
getting the dining room ready for the first meal of the day Cups 
have to be sec out, sih er to be laid, butter dishes and s\^rap flasks 
must be on each table and all of it must be m the strictest mih- 
tarv array or the mess hall officer will unpleasandv want to know' 
why Then you slip on a white smock, put a white forage cap 
on vour head, fill the four huge cans assigned to your section 
with the mormng coffee, and w^it 
And, pretty soon, the bugle sounds the call to mess Tah de 
dah de daJj dab— dab de dwTW— and from cdl blocks and dormi- 
tories, from honor rooms, from everywhere, through the wnde 
open doors of the dining room a stream of blue-clad humamty 
pouis Itself They advance wnth measured steps, there is nothmg 
precipitate about it; they simply come to be fed another meal 
But they march in the indescribably sad rh^nhm of the jail 
house Day after day, three times a day, they make this trip 
advance to the steam tables, get their victuals, walk back to their 
tables, sit down and begin to eat Ordinarily, prisoners have 
faces, even as you and I have faces— they look vivacions, melan- 
choly, mtelligent, stupid, lively or slow-wntted But when they 
march m this aggregation, they are reminiscent of nothmg so 
much as the characters m O’Neill’s Great God Brown, th^ wear 
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rhe vacuous and sullen mislvs of pnsf»n, and thev all look abke 
You cannot imapnc 1 more spint-de»rroving depressing spectacle 
It ould take a William Blake to do it full justice \\Tien you 
think of the sum of human miserv, the thousands of years of 
wasted living, the urgent and repressed desires for freedom, for 
hghc, for air, for love the amount of human energv laid barren, 
w hich IS represented bv this mass of men shuffling in dispirited 
regimentanon to get their sustenance vou shudder, and vour 
own troubles seem insigmficant enough bv companson. 

Otheiwise, the kitchen is not too bad True the wrorkmg hours 
are badly arranged, but the work is spaced, and there are long 
intervals when you have nothii^ to do That isnt anv longer 
the habihty it used to be in Quaiantme for now vou can go out 
on stockade for two hours at a nme, and vou can also go to die 
librarv at smted periods and select vour own books Tlie librarv 
is a charming room, well appointed and simplv decorated, and it 
IS unquestionably the best-run department w ith which the average 
inmate comes in contact. The libraiian is a slight voung man who 
is brief, courteous reserved and helpful, the joker is that you may 
not stay in the hbraiy for more than fifteen minutes at a time 
Lettmg a man brow^se w^ould be a token of deplorable inefSciency, 
and the fleeting happmess he might experience exploring unknown 
books by leafing through them at leisure would be highly un- 
becoming m a prisoner, who must never be allowred to forget his 
place. 

In your new job you do have to know how to get along with 
people Most of y^our fellow workers are confirmed psychopathic 
cases, transfer to the kitchen is supposed to be a form of punish- 
ment for men who don't do well m other jobs Often enough the 
atmosphere is tense wnth resentment, likely to flare up into a fight, 
sometimes xvith fists, rarely with a "sbiv,” which m the kitchen, 
despite the eternal vigilance of the officers, is perhaps a htde 
more easily available than elsewhere But if you mind your own 
busmess, and display a reasonable amount cd unruffled courtesy 
to everyone, you won’t run mto any trouble 

Soon yon are moved again, this tune to one of the kitchen 
dormitories. Here your neighbors are more hvdy; many of 
them are Southern boys, and m the evenings the twanging of 
thdr guitars, mandolins, and jew’s-harps is counteipointed by the 
soft drawl of their hushed sing ing voices I hke them when they 
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Sing the songs, at once nbald and melancholy, of prison— say, the 
BtoiuIi's Feny Blues j or the one about WiUie the Weepei 

“Ah’Il sing you a song of WiUie the Weeper 
He had a job as a Chimney Sweeper— 

He had the dope habit and he had it bad— 

Leave me tell vou bout a dream he had— * 

But when thev w hine about their lost loves in one of Air Berlm’s 
or Air. Kcms potboilers, they are pretty awful The advantage 
vou have in a dormitory is that you don’t have to listen to them, 
you may plav checkers, occasioially a good game of chess, and 
you can almost always get into a surprisingly competent bridge 
game. 

After you have worked in the kitchen for about a W’eek, one 
day early m the mommg your officer (m prison speech always 
referred to as “the hack”) hands you matter-of-facdy a pass at 
ele\en you are to appear before the Classification Committee 
which will assign you to a permanent job This is a matter of 
great moment, for days it has been the subject of concerned and 
tortuous discussions among the newiy arrived “lATiere are them 
guys gom* to put me— I can’t make my time m some screwy place 
like the kund^ issue— Fm liable to blow my top'” As for your- 
self, you keep hopmg You want to get mto the hospital— your 
narcissism will be compensated to some extent by wearing 
“wbites”— and through the giapevme you have learned that you 
stand a good chance The Psy^ologist’s office is going to lose a 
mart— he is gomg out soon, and they have to break in a suc- 
cessor, This Pychologist— lePs see— Dr what w^ his name again, 
Lmder— no, Lindner— looks hke a good egg— and smce psychology 
has been the hobby horse you have been tiding (with more en- 
thusksm than skill) smce your college days, you feel qualified 
enough Besides, there are die unforgotten achievements of your 
youth shordiand and typn^— blessed da;^ when you got paid for 
your work, instead of your judgment, you had nothing to worry 
about then. So you jom the long line of fellows atting dispintedly 
on a long, long bench m the center hall of the mam corridor, 
'v^ch IS known as the Captam’s Court, w^aiting wnth that dull 
patience which is the first prison virtue, for the pleasure of the 
Board which will decide on your fate 
Finally your call comes, and, with some trepidation, you step 
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into a large room completelv filled with brass hats They all 
stare at von, for a moment von feel as if von w ere a mannequin 
in Alaev's window Without much ado. someone tells von 
presently that you have been assigned to the one ^ob you coveted, 
and that vou are to faegm w orking as soon as it is practicable to 
transfer vou You can hardlv beheve vour good luck— vou've 
heard so much about the ludicrous stupiditv wuth which other 
assignments have been made, there is actuallv a feeble-minded 
clerk, and a man with one of the highest I Q s in the insntuaon 
IS working on a labor detail Before diev ha\e a chance to change 
their mind, you slip out m a state of high enthusiasm. 

The first chill on vour dehght materializes nght awrav Naively, 
you have been takmg it for granted, that that s all there is to it, 
and that perhaps that same afternoon you are to assume vour 
new duties But it appears that the kitchen is too short-handed to 
spare you, you suddenly assume the proportions of a \aluable 
asset Reducing it to factual analvsis, which is less flattering, diev 
are damn well sick and tired of breaking m a newr man every ten 
days The ensumg two weeks are the hardest m vour whole 
prison career Every day, every hour, you hope vour transfer 
wall come through, every dav vou are di^ppomted Finallv. with 
the help of a loudly protestmg medical department, you make 
it You get yourself a set of white clothes— after that you get 
three of them a week— and pr^nt vourself to your doctor. 

But the kitchen gets a parting shot There are wheels w^thm 
wheels, and they begm grinding, this place is as full of petty 
politics as Congress Instead of going to one of the more elegant 
dormitories, where most of die older first offenders go, and where 
your neighbor is as hkely as not an ex-bank president or an air- 
plane manufacturer in for income-tax trouble, you receive orders 
to move to a certain cell-block, notonouslv the worst location m 
the institution It is full of psychopaths, youths of twenty-tw^o 
or -three with anti-social records an ell long, overt or suspected 
homosexnals, boys who are contmuous disciplinary problems and 
who spend half their time in the “hole.” Your cell is no wrarse, 
though perhaps a htde more shopwrim, than the one you had in 
Quarantine, but you enter it full of misgivings You are pleasandy 
surprised, however Your reputation as an mterpreter has pre- 
ceded you from Quarantme and the kitchen, and while the 
psychopath nervously shies away from the dusty and weary 
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piocesses of learning, he h-Js the ahiect lespect of the ill-bred 
for what seenis to him a iran of education You aie tieated with 
great consideration and after a brief w hile. one or the other of 
the boys comes up t^* \ou with some veiv special problem of 
his own, on winch he wants \oor advice \ou get some strange 
gbmpses into the monte sprmgs of human behavior, more im- 
portentlv, vou make some exctedmglv useful fnends They stand 
you in good stead late** on 

Aleanwhiie vour work begins to absorb your interest Every 
week, the newJv amved men come up from Quarantme for m- 
tdhgence tests and behat lor analyses It w ill be your job to help 
give the foimer, and fill in on the latter It seems ludicrously eastr, 
but you soon distoter that it isn't, there is a knack to it that vou 
have to leam Aside from the techmeal angle, your temper has 
to be equable and unruffled, and vou ha\e to Ikve a reasonable 
amount of human sympathy and undcistandmg The miseries of a 
thousand people— lich man, poor man, beggar man, thief— unfold 
before you, as 3’ou see these men, week after week, j'ou must 
know how to keep discipline m a room full of mischievous boys, 
to whom the gioup I Q test seems like a lot of esoteric non- 
sense— thej ha\e a much stronger, monc»vllabic word for it— and 
howr to give an encouraging and consoling w^ord to the troubled 
m heart, who come m pnde, and leave in tears 

On other days, you help out on experiments So vou check 
fflm graphs unnl y-our eyes smart, and make beautiftil lookmg 
plates and graphs of vour own on patient white paper widi india 
ink, and y'ou b^m to lose your resentful mdifference, because 
you feel that you are domg useful work Intermittentiy, you 
argue with Doc about music— the music you love and miss hor- 
ribly— and pretty soon, by way of illustrating a motif, you and 
Doc get to whi^hiig Mozart’s KJetne Nacht?nustk^ or the second 
movement of Tschaifcowsfcy’s Siting Quartet opus #11, wnth 
occasional violent disagreement as to w^hether it goes like this 
ta teee—or like this ta taaa The beautiful part of it is that the 
argument is never settled Yon know contentedly that you will 
have somethmg to over for a year at least 
With the help of a little gumshoe pohtics, you are soon moving 
again; this time to a coveted dormitory, where you settle down 
for a more or less permanent stay There yonr neighbors are less 
confiding, more reserved, their prejudices and notions are mo re 
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specifically middle-clj'.s and rc^pcutah^c There are some intcicsr- 
ing people among them, but on the h'^i c the' arc a dull U*r 
Stifl, there are adx’ntages to h\inc witn them, they bathe and 
shave more regulark tnan Miur leccnt ^hu'’'a 

WTule vou aie in tiic hospital '-ou are thrown into contact 
with the rest of the ^taJt Mo>t of m«.ri a.x tcre* decent and mce 
people, paracuiarlv the doctois who are i.n«fornil\' softies tall 
doctois are;, and who hue the tenccmc'.s of their heaits beneath 
the wearv profamtv whicii is the cu‘*ti.maiV anecration of their 
ilk The special reason v h\ inmates hkc to work in the hospital 
IS probably the fact that the human relations berw cen the me Acal 
and admmistiative staff and thenseKcs arc lerv niach more 
fnendlv than thev arc ehcwheie m the in«jnnition If vou arc 
even reasonablv competent \ou *>o n as-imre the dignirv of a 
feUow'-w’orker, and the feeling of social dcirracatwin, wnth which 
you weie infected when vou first came heie, disappears almost 
completely If rehabilitation is die end and purpose of institutional 
imprisonment, the other departments of the pemtentiarv might 
well take a leaf out of the hospital s book. To rehabilitate a man, 
long before you try to teach him a trade, or a sense of resp(»nsi- 
bihty, or that vague something which is known os “social adjust- 
ment,” you must gi\ e him back his belief in himself and vou can- 
not do that if vou shout at him, order him amund senselessly, 
make him feel with every w’ord and gesture that he is an outcast 
and a man without rights orher than that to the sullen resentment 
w^hich is the kevnote of prison life 
Even the officers assigned to mamtain order and disciphne in 
the hospital wmg have a tendency to relax somewhat m its 
mellow atmosphere As a matter of fact, most of the hacks aie not 
at aU what your imagination (based on the moyies) has pic- 
tured them to be. The large majonty of them strike you as 
rather good-natured, shghtly bewildered men, somewhat under- 
privileged as to mteihgence, who aie trymg hard to do then best 
When they first get mto their uniforms, they are as scared as the 
men m C^arantmc, after a wdule some of diem develop the 
arrogance typical of the mihtarv mind and begm to order you 
around These are the ones who love beyond ill other things to 
blow their whisdes, the sole outw’aid token of their authoiity 
But most of them learn, sooner or later, by practical expenence 
that an overbearmg attitude does not get them anywffiere in pai- 
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Dcular In the hospital \\c have tamed some pretty’ \\ild ones 

Soon you are established m vour routine, and the even tenor 
of your days goe*: on and on You have uceks when the work is 
all-absorbmglv interesting— as when you get some special cases 
(the psychiatrist ghouiishlv speaks of a ‘beautiful paranoia) 
There are other times when your da\s and mghts dnp, like water- 
drops from a leaky faucet, into the vast sink of ame, and w*hen 
you ha\e to muster all the resomces of your biam and spuit 
just to keep on livmg Those are the days when you pick quarrels 
with anybody who gets in your way, with Doc, for instance, 
and you say harsh and cutting dungs, for which you are smtably 
sorry the day after. Doc is very mce about it— he knows what’s 
wTong with you, and that there isn’t much that anyone can do 
about It 

Not that there arrai't any diversions In the evening you have 
your bndge game, once a w^eek, on Saturdays or Sundays, you 
go to see a movie, most impormndy, there are constant excuses 
for laying olF w*ork, if it isn’t too important, because of the one 
or the odier of the men furtively coming into the office to ask 
you to write a letter, advise them on some problem, or intercede 
for them in one or the oriier direction For, by now’, you are 
known as a ‘‘right guy,” and a valuable “coimection.” TTiere is 
hardly a w ord m the language which is more extensively used than 
that wford “connection ” If you need a new pair of shoes or a 
coat— if one of your shirts is tom and you would like to have 
a brand new one issued to you on clothes-changmg day— you 
establish a “connection” wnth the inmate who is the key man in 
that department For the trath is that, in fact, the institution is 
run by the inmates— the civihans and officers only give the orders. 
From the Warden’s office on dowm, the whole pemtenttary w’ould 
be a shambles of confoaon, if for some reason or other the inmate 
clerks or attendants would not or could not function Small 
wonder* Many of these men are outstandingly competent and 
capable, used to serious responsibilities m the outside world, 
not a few of them have commanded and wnll again co mmand 
salaries of substantial size No mtelhgent dvihan or department 
head would refuse his key man a small favor— not unless he isn’t 
smart enough to come m out of the ram And theie are so many 
stupid, pettifogging, illogical, and meaningless htde roles and 
r^olations that it would be uttserly impossible to hve m the 
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place unless you could occa'-ionallv soften their impact by some 
means Somctiipes, these connccnons are on a very simple 
mercenars' basis, a pack (that is a pack of cigarettes) will fix 
vou up Alorc often, it is not a quc'^tion of pa\mg off. inaims 
mammi -'nd if ur friend m the la undrv has provided vou 
with a new shirt in place of the disgiaceful-lookng one von had 
to wear last week it is no moie than fair that vou should help 
him out w irh a small bottle of mineral oil, w hich— contrarv to the 
rules and regulations as m^de and provided in the book— he puts to 
the deplorable uie of slicking lit. hair down 

As a mattei of fact, w h»le thev oflSciallv frowm on the practice, 
the more mtelligent of the administram e ofiicers w ink at it wadi 
both eyes At least, some of them do so in the cases of men w’ho 
belong in the low er social and mtdligence groups, and whom an 
all-know ing Classification Committee ( and perhaps a connection) 
occasionallv and disastrouslv assigns to places of trust and re- 
sponsibihty. Against the high I Q men the first offenders, the 
men W’^ho have occupied a somewrhat superior position m their 
outside life, there reigns a scarcely disguised dislike and distrust 
on the part of manv of the civilian and custodial employees That, 
of course, is merely the natural working out of a persistent in- 
fenonty^ complex, some of them wiU treat the most unruly, un- 
discipliiied and mcomgible pimp with more courtesv, decenev 
and consideration than some of the men whose shoes they are not 
fit to shme, and Wrhose mtelligence, honesty and earning power 
they could not begin to match 

Even the Parole Board seems to hold that general attitude. Their 
coming (four times a year) is an occasion sunilar to that first 
Classification Board meeting. The hopes and fears of the men who 
go up to be examined w'lth yon are so intoise that they are almost 
like a tangible pall that hangs over their heads The great day 
dawns, yon get your pass, once again you interminably await 
your turn This time it isn’t so hard, by now you are used to 
wraitmg. When you go in, you cannot possibly judge your ex- 
aminer's reaction, he doesn’t give you oiongh time To be fair 
to him, he hasn’t enough time to give you La the limited period 
at his disposal he must see fifty or more men a day. Each or these 
people represents a speck!, particnlar, individnal problem, it 
womd take the memory of a Caesar, the mind of a Socrates and 
the judidal qualifications of a Solomon to do them justice. You 
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wnll never find r ut ^ \ oar F Bojx'd member his these 

qualities After a tc \ ite- ' i* \.uitlv disiri>ied Then vou 
wait for the fin’ x - i S rrz r ^ke it, '•''ane don’t, whv and 
wherefore no c»re t^cr tj r i\e discnveied \ou see men 

with thiee pie\if»t:'> e** i I'^tions ^o oat on parole, you see others 
wodi a hfc-Iong rtco d nf decent Ining^ iceommendcd bv the 
prosecuting atrom^^ and the sentencing judge refused without 
reisona or c^phnatlor^ heinir girtn Being a pesimist, you don’t 
rcalK expect to n axe it, D »c, t cing honest, opmes you w'on't 
either So, when the vcidicr corner down ‘‘Denied’”— vou only 
feel a mc^mentirt^ P-ifiC f’f bitterness Then you settle down to 
pull vour tunc B\ iio'\ vou are an old-timer WTien vou first 
came in vour piincipil emotion was a bitter resentment against 
vour fate, and it expressed itself, when you did anything articulate 
at all, m such sonnets as this 

The prisoner is guilty— Let no doubt 
Arise of his pretended mnocence' 

He did, feloniouslv and with mahee piepense 
Transport this whiskey— rob that bank— go out 
And buy his girl a nng— get drunk, and shout 
And so get taken He has no defense— 

And let no siUv, maudim sentimoits 
Obstruct the law’ Go, fingerprint the lout 
And send him up! 

Thus, now, he counts his time 
And whilst slow days and slower nights distdl 
The bitter drops of justice from his crime 
He does his chores— and sleeps— and eats his fill 
And damns a world, mto which, without rhyme 
And reason he w'as bom— and then is stilL 

But now your attitude has changed into a sort of resolute mdbn- 
choly. You have done a year (1 wonder. Doc, if even you quite 
realize what that means For a year there has been no woman to 
embrace, no baby’s cry or laugh to listen to, no animal to fondle 
or even to look at, not a real fiiend to commune wdth) so an- 
other seven months will not be too hard to do Besides, you have 
got your teeth sohdly into a piece of work that needs to be done 
and which, by a sort of intuition, you have the inner certainly 
you can do better than anyone else, and a kind of intellectnal 
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lockpw f’aKo kntmn as a sfrK'J ’’iik-n”!’- c« imc’Lnce ; keeps 
yciu frf»m thinking rufi nir • i*- » ' n .«*iii *es 

I cfiulil drfne on iil e tii*- f • i,i - ' v ^ t»i.- 1 m nk \oiir 
hour lb up Dor t forger, nc’c got rrj' ct^e thi«' fte-wion— 
vou kno V, that Fr.rnc'i ^ o— vho \ .'it' zt* ^ z 1 »:nt1^tIc>an- I 
know voud fotgiiitcn it, tt^ats \ih\ * 11 te i^’g \on 

And now tel! r"e in»»ie aonct that Sdieniis S».cemJ that 
Barbirolli was pla\ mg \ esterdav. . . . 
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POLICE AND COLNTY JAIL 

“In 19^6, at the age of i-, I vas arrested for the fir«-t nme for 
Highwav Robberv Dunns the siirrncr cf th it \ car the police 
of F ^ and the State Police in that irti i ere raihei bu^ilv en- 

gaged in rounding up a number of gan v ho lU summer long 
engaged in one heddup after another rntJ the cm* m’s viirualh’ 
Sxnde open ’ Dunng that sumirer one g'rg m pirricu‘ai became 
quite famous for then daring *]obs’ I ircntirm this pa'ticuhr 
gioup because of the fact that I was indirectly connected with 
them, insofar as some of mv Svork* was credited to them There 
w'ere 6 in this mob operanng on State liquor scores prmcipallv, 
the other half of the crime ware was me 

“In the section of town where I hved, there also lived most of 
the citv pobce force, politicians of both citv and state, Fremen, 
and even the most of the streetcai conductors— all Insh Mv suc- 
cess in eluding the pohee for most of die summer was largelv 
due to the fact that they all knew me personallv— none ever 
thought that I would ever engage in holdups— all of them talked 
freelv in my presence, and therefore I usoallv knew their plans 
just as qmckly as those plans weie made I was ne\ cr identified 
in any of the holdups I ‘pulled * Tow ards the end of summer I 
was caught in the act by city and state police who happened to 
be a part of a ‘ned spread to catch the gang of sir who w'ere 
operatmg too My airest more or less exploded the local police 
force Being blood-suckers at heart, thev felt sure that my name 
could very easily carry the weight of all unsolved crimes through- 
out the county, and so they proceeded to ‘persuade’ me to ‘re- 
member’ committing numerous cranes I had never heard about 
The night of iw arrest I w’^as taken to the city detective head- 
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quarcers There I was introduced to the cieam of the local ciop> 
TTiese were in the form of j. cit\ detectives, headed by a neighbor 
of mine and a certain Detective C — another jerk Also present 
w^eie four State Police, who thought that mv aircst had ended all 
enme waves At an\ rate, I received quite a beating at the hands 
of all 8 of them, even going so far as attempting to ruptuie me 
1 was beaten quite carefuUv, though, beciuse a bruise or cut 
doesn't register well in a court room The usual method of beat- 
mg a prisoner is to use lubbci blackjacks and heavTly gloved 
fists on a person s bodv and head— neither leaves a mark exteinallv 
The main reasons for mv getting the 3rd degree on that occasion 
was simpiv because the l<K:al pobce were embarrassed to find 
the man thev were looking for all summer was realiv' a neighbor 
to must of them, and also because thev had to hav'e someone 
plead guiltv’ to a long list of unsolved crimes which they them- 
selves were too smpid to solve 

‘ It was a Sat mght when mv anest took place For approM- 
mately 3 hours or a little more I was quesnoned and beaten m liie 
cm pohee station I refused to admit any crime except the one 
I was actually caught m After the first session I was throwm in a 
cell— ‘put on ice No one vv^as allowed to see me— no one w'as 
even notified as to my wheieabouts When my family visited the 
police station to see me they were told that I had been transferred 
elsewhere Earlv' Sundav momii^ I was hustled from the pohee 
station and taken to the Barracks, famous as the most brutal of all 
State Pohee Barrachs I w'as questioned there for a short w^hde 
in the most pohte and genteel w^ay^ possible for a cop to produce 
—their questions W'cren’t even answ’ered, because I felt hke I 
had just been leleased from a rack of torture Following the easy 
questions I w'as taken to the basement wheie two of the force 
Sv ent to work on me’ for about an hour When they finished I 
didn’t ev’^en know'^ what year it w’as Then I was taken upstairs 
to the show'ers and while bathing was examined by the same two 
(one was also a neighbor of mme) for cuts or biuises I suppose 
they didn’t see any but I certainly felt them— from there back 
to the city detective headquarters and lodged ‘on ice’ for four 
davs These four days without receiving a hearing are illegal in 
G By law a prisoner is entitled to a hearing before a magistrate 
witfam 24 hours after arrest, and either sentenced, dismissed, or 
held for jury tnal I waited four days without anything On the 
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fifth dav I recencd what thcv called a heannsj I had been unable 
to wet counsel. The niaiiistrate was told bv two derectnes that I 
had conte*>sed oj a nuniber of unsuh ed cnniK and that it w ould 
be advisable to hold me for court' There was no confession 
pre^^ented to the mag^tratc. I was not allow ed to sprak for mvseif 
There ttere no spectators present, no law vers, no prosecuting 
attorney e\cn The only peison-^ in the court room were a few 
city dctecoves, the magistrate, two State Pohee and me Follow - 
mg that procedure I was thrown m a cell. That afternoon I was 
taken to the Count\" Courthouse and into the ]udge s chambers 
There was nothing formal about this highly formal procedure 
either No trial w mtsoever. The chaigcs w ere read by the District 
Attorney, and the\ mcluded at least or 4 crimes that I had 
never heard of, besides the holdup I had been caught in Agam 
I was denied the chance to defend m\ self, I still had no lawyer 
The judge gave me a sermon on how much he w’ould like to send 
me to the pemtentiary for a very long term, but decided to let 
me off ‘easy ’ So he gave me 2 to 5 years m the Countv Pnson, 
My age was 17— m G. that is considered bemg a mmor—what 
consideraaon is supposed to be given a mmor 1 don’t know but 
I do know I didn’t get any at that stage of the game anyway 

“From Court I w^as husded to the County Prison and there 
my ‘luck’ changed qmckly I was met there by the Prison 
Warden, who happens to be a very good fnend of my mother. 
He voiced his sorrow' at my treatment and told me all w'ould be 
w'cU My mother was called m immediately and there developed 
a ‘council of war among the Irish’ I w'as granted every privilege 
in the book by the Warden, and some that WryTen’t m die book I 
was given a job in the pnson commissaiy, the pnvilege of re- 
ceiTing pnvate visits from anyone, the r^ht to W’alk m and out 
of die pnson at w'llL Practically the only restnction that w'as 
placed on me W'as this- I had to be in the pnson at exaedy 9 30 
each night to answ'er for count. 

“Tlie followTi^ day I received a visit from a young lady who 
at one time was m\r next-door neighbor She was County Parole 
and Probation Officer and also pnvate secretary to the judge who 
had just sentenced me* She brought with her a promise that I 
would be home before Thanfc^iving day of that year (three 
months from then). In this particular County Pnson there seemed 
to be everythii^ but discipline* Cards and dice were allowed— 
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wh^kev was sntugif^cd n c<»ntinuousK— all supei vision was lax 
tc> sav the k ist A kA c jf us hid the pnvikge t»f Icavmg the prison 
diirinii IT^o^t <»f the i* i id night, and it \\ as not uncommon to 
sec f.ne or t\\<i of tf»L rius-ics appearing at the front door very, 
\t.rv drunk Xt\r J «*i to the Piisun there hved a retued 
pn •statute She was ictiicd iisotai as onlv one other man and 
m\H.If wtic grmted Iiti taiors' I was considered a favonte, 
n*ainl\ I think hccauiC 1 piacticaUy keeping the w^hole 
fan iH { 3 caiidrcn and a iiusLand ) w ith the supphes from the 
pnson c«^mlnl^.sal v ' I paid quite a few visits to this young lady and 
mv time went hv \cr\ sn’oodiK'- Shortly after begimung my job 
in the t.omn’issar\' I d sco\eied another somcc of pleasure The 
Warden s apartment w as abfwe the prison itself and he employed 
two women from the Womens Detention Quaiters to act as 
housemaids m his home Dunng die day and early evenmg w’hile 
the Warden was bus\ elsewheie I would pay the girls a visit 
for an hour or two, usually bunging them a quart or two of 
whiskey to smuggle back to their own quarters For such favors 
as tnis, and seeing they had spendmg money, I was rather well 
thought of’ 

* I spent approximately three months in that prison, imtil the 
day before Thanksgiving On that mommg I was taken to the 
sentencing judge and he paroled me, parole rules to be worked out 
bv his secretarv and the w’^arden of the county prison From the 
judge’s chambers his secretary and I went to her office She told 
me I should come to see her at least twnce each month and that I 
should visit the Warden at least twice each w^eek This was an 
attempt on their part to insure my not getting mto more trouble 
I paid each one a single visit and then discontinued the practice. 
The ? year parole that I w^as under w^as never enforced and I was 
never quesnoned as to why I didn’t report 

“After bemg released from this sentence I found myself qmte 
popular w Ith the local pohee, insofar as they thought it was fheir 
pnvilege to stop me no matter where or when they saw me TTiese 
times w’ere numerous and often proved embaiiassuig to some of 
my friends I would be stopped on the street and questioned as 
to my w'hereabouts and actions almost every time a holdup tvas 
committed m town Several times I was taken to the pohee sla.tion, 
not placed under arrest for any specific charge because I wasn’t 
guilly of any, but merely for questioning m an attempt to have 
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me plead gmlt\ dj a few onsolved crimes This is a practice that 
IS going on thiuughciut the country regardless of laws 

Shoitly after mv release froir my first sentence I moved from 
home and began hving on ni\ own or mavbe I should say on 
other people, because 1 again en»a^ed in robbenes and holdups 
Si\ months later I was airesred and charged with Armed Rob- 
bery of a local silk companv I vtas quite guilty of this charge, 
but the mght watchman claimed there were two men instead of 
just one, and as 1 refused tn plead guilty or sign a confession, also 
because the pohee could not find the other min (there really 
wasn t any accomphee j, I subsequently ‘beat the rap ' Just about 
two weeks later I was again aricsted and charged with the ^me 
crime, this nme thev decided there wasn t any accomplice and 
I was tned and found guilty I w as sentenced to the Reformatory 
for a maximum sentence of 3 \ ears ( Under G s law* a person can- 
not be sent to a leformatory witii a minimum sentence— the 
sentencing judge has only the power to give the max. for the 
charge found guilty on) I arnved w ith the 3 year maxiranm, the 
dime (similar to the Oass Committee) having power to give 
exact sentence, up to the maxonum There I was giv'en a job as 
secretaiy’ to the Assistant Supermtendent, and with the job came 
a lot of pnvTleges This w’^as m 1937, just one year after the ra- 
stitntion had received a thorough ‘house clearang’ bv’ the gov'- 
emor’s office Pnor to 1937 every officer stanoned there earned 
on his person some sort of a weapon, usuaUv' a not club There 
W'as no mlkmg allov^ed no smoking at all, each imrate was 
placed in a certam class' depending upon the nmnber of infrac- 
tions charged against him and these classes were designated by 
colors (Red, Blue and Black squares on the shirt). The old lock 
step w^ used, and for any infraction the usual procedure w^as for 
the officer in charge to just walk up to the guilty one, or w'hoeyer 
he thought was gmlty, and beat him wnth the not club- The only 
recreation was Siort penods in the yard each day— no movies 
were allowed and the inmates received no pay for their work 
TTieir heads were shaved upon entrance to the institution When- 
ever an infraction of roles took place, and after the officer m 
charge used his club, the inmate was taken to ‘court* There he 
had no chance at all to speak, wras immediatelv^ sentenced to either 
segregation or loss of time or both The dime had the power to 
extend the inmate's sentence at will, up to the maximum given by 
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the sentencing court For instance if a boy stole a car and was 
arrested for it the court gave him lo \ears From then on the 
Chnic m the insritunon could either take away oi add to his time 
until he hnished all of the ten \ cars 

‘In 19:56 the institution was cleaned out thoroughly New' 
officers were mstalled and all lules weie changed The name 
‘Reformatory was remoscd and from then on the official tide 
was *lndustrial School The new superintendent w as a gendeman 
in most w a\ s and just a Lit careless in a few instances He w as also 
Secretar\’ of Wclfaie and m that posinon managed to gam qmte 
a number of pmileges and benefits foi the mmates m his institu- 
tion He put everv' inmate on a paying basis, installed visiting 
pnvileges, built a new libiary, built an auditorium and mtroduced 
movies every v\cek (twice a week during winter), he also pro- 
nded for plenty of nme m the yard every day durmg summer, 
and m the wmter the g^-mnasium was used He kept one eye on 
his dime to see that additional tune was not handed out care- 
lessly He w as and is ver)' w ell thought of by most men w'ho have 
seived time durmg his regime 

“As mentioned above I was assigned as secretaiy to the Asst 
Superintendent He, too, w as a real man In this position I handled 
most of the confidenaal material m the institution and had access 
to all confidential files, including those on each officer There wxre 
soil qmte a lot of mmates who had been semng time there doling 
file old regime and qmte naturally had learned to hate anyfiung 
v\ith a uniform on This of course resulted m a lot of tiouble 
throughout the insdniaon, such as numerous attempts to escape, 
nots and ‘gang w-aifare* Rackets of all kmds weie flomishmg 
also, and as a result most of the mmates earned a weapon of some 
kind at all times The new officers were usually chosen from 
young college graduates, and these proved to be both wold and 
tough Instead of die usual ‘write-up’ for an infraction, the young 
officer w'ould rather fight, and su^ fights were a common oc- 
currence. A rule was made m the institution that any inmate who 
professed hatred or lU-feelmg for a certam officer would be 
granted the pmnlege of ‘taking hrai m the nng * I beheve the 
Superintendent made this role m an attempt to prove to the m- 
mate population that the officers w^ere really superior Un- 
fortunately for the officers it proved just the opposite, and it 
wasn’t a bit uncommon to see a half-dozen officers making their 
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tour of dur\' \Mtli black eyes and cuts fiom some inmate's fists 
In the case m here some small mmite w oald have trouble ith an 
officer much bigger than he, and knowing that he himself could 
never stand a chance with the officer, he would find himself a 
fnend who realh knew how to fight, and hast him pick an argu- 
ment wnth that pamcular officer. The icsuit, of course, was the 
officer didnt stand a chance himself. After a few months this 
practice was barred 

“I had been m the institution for some time when a cold- 
blooded murder took place. A young colored bov refused to leave 
his cell one mormng for work He had fashioned a kmfe from a 
metal spoon and thieatened anv officer who dared to enter his cell 
This A\as the piocedure The officer in charge of that cell-block 
notified the Captain of die Guard The Captain m turn notified 
the Assistant Supeimtendent The Asst Supt notified the Super- 
intendent, but die Supt told his assistant to handle the matter 
qmcldv and effectively. So, the Asst Supt. knowing that his 
supenor was referring to tear gas, ordered the Capt. of the Guard 
to subdue the inmate The ^ptain then appomted two of his 
biggest officers to handle the mattei. They first fired tear gas 
mto the boy’s cell until he was thoroughlv subdued They then 
entered die cell and dragged the inmate through die quaiters to 
dbe punishment block There they gassed him agam and beat him 
with flashlights (a common and useful weapon in all rostitutions) 
Following the beating he W'as gassed again, and then dragged to 
an old punishment section whidi had been condemned years be- 
fore as not fit for human use In this secaon the inmate w'as beaten 
agam and again gassed There he wias left, without food or w'ater, 
no medical attention, and no air. The following morning the door 
to this unit w^ opened and it ivas found that the inmate was 
dead. He was then taken to the hospital and the prison physician 
pronounced him dead of heart failure. For 3 days he 'was left m 
the hospital, no one 'was notified of his dea^ not even his 
family. After 3 days the coroner from to'wn was called m. He 
performed his exanunatioa but pronounced the boy dead from 
gas and severe head wounds— he had found the gas still in the 
boy’s lungs The boy’s fanulv received word of the enme and 
appealed to a N^o Society. This soaety hired lawyers and 
d^nanded an mveso^tion from the governor’s office The State 
Pohee 'were coming m, but before they could get there the entire 
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institution was emptied of all tear gas, blackjacks and other 
weapons. The State Pohce searched the mstitution but found 
nothmor, not even the names of the two officers who committed 
the enme The investigation went on for months, m the mean- 
time the two giiilt\- officer were gi\en a sacation The Super- 
intendent claimed he w as in L on the davs of the crime and there- 
fore knew nothing about it The Captam of the Guard claimed 
the Assistant Supenntendent had passed out all the orders gov- 
ermne the situation. As a result the Assistant Supenntendent was 
made the sucker He went on tiial for manslaughter, w*as ac- 
quitted but lost his |Ob and barred from holdmg any state posi- 
aon for the rest of his life That supposedly cleared the institu- 
tion of all ‘carelessness ’ 

“Approximatelv three months later an inmate m the punish- 
ment imit set ffie to his mattress Several officers with fire fightmg 
eqmpment arrived at the cell and unlocked the barred gnll One 
voung officer, a sergeant, had a large fire axe m his hands He 
mshed m when the door to the cell opened— there was a great 
deal of smoke m the cell VHien he came out he w as draggmg the 
Himate with hun The axe was buned m the inmate’s back and 
he w^as quite dead In this case there was merely a routme m- 
vesngation with no results at all The sergeant remained on the 
job and nothing was said, but the inmate population w’ere most 
cunous They wanted to know just wffiy this &rgeant w’as carry- 
ing an axe and what he was supposed to be doing wnth it on the 
scene— there was nothmg at all for an axe to be used on m the 
unit— the door to the cell opened wnth a key, and if it hadn’t 
opened wuth a key, a fire axe would be useless on it simply be- 
cause the doors were made wnth sohd pig iron at least :z mches 
thick. Inside the cell there was only a mattress and a toilet; no 
other fumidungs whatsoever There wras still nothing said about 
the aJSair among the officers, but a few weeks later the inmates had 
their say-so A riot was started in the dumig room one ev ening 
when the Sergeant was present The hghts m the dmmg room 
Wrcnt out and everything m the place was thrown When the 
hghts came on a short time later and the inmates were brought 
under control the Sergeant was found la)ring on the floor wdth a 
knife m his back, but not dead The gfiulty person or persons were 
not found, and the Sergeant recovered but never turned his back 
on an inmate agam” 
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THE PENTTENnARY 

‘In 1940 I sentenced to the Pcnitentiarv from i to 2 
years This Pen is m t\\ o branches one in the city and the other 
outside The city branch of the Pen is o\er 100 \ears old It has 
officially been condemned at least a dozen times AU piisoners sen- 
tenced to the Pen must be committed initial] v to the tit\' branch. 
First comes quarantine, i^hich is approximately 9 weeks Nme 
w eeks w ithout mot les. library pnt ileges or yard privileges Noth- 
mg to do but sit around m a cell that looks more like a tomb than 
a tomb does, and w ait for the pnson officials to get around to see- 
ing that routme is earned out Follow mg quarantine penod the 
inmate is assigned to cither the city branch or the country branch. 
In the city branch the ennre prison setup buddings, and most of 
the rules are just as old as the city The clothmg is of the old st\'le, 
wide stnpes on the trousers, blue work slurts, striped coats and 
blue caps The furnishings are old and worn, obsolete to say the 
least. It seems that with the giowTh of the prison populanon smee 
the day the instimtion w as opened, each new' builffing to be added 
W'as jnst thrown haphazardly together in an available spot Prison 
records show that the insntution started w ith less chan one hundred 
men On the vcri’same plot of ground there are now' tw o thousand 
men. Throughout the prison are evidences of the old days, the 
days when torture chambers were used regularly In the prison 
dimng room are large iron rings hangrag from the walls where 
prisoners of yesteryear w'ere fastened as punishment The Vard' 
m the prison is nothu^ but a dnvewav. Tw'o thousand inmates 
are supposed to have sufficient sj»ce here for exercise and games 
The games consist of dice and cards There is football allowed 
here but unfortunately the game must be played on this very 
same dnvewav— cobblestones it is made of, and one side fine 
consists of the prison wall, and the r^;ulation football is played 
here every w’eek betw^een the colored inmates and the w’hites 

“The cells m this branch are of different sizes Some house only 
one man Others house as many as 8 or 10 men The windows are 
approximately one foot wide by about tw o feet long, set so high 
up on the W'all that one can see nothmg but sky outside. Even 
with such small wmdows someone found time and reason to put 
bars on them TThe dining room m this prison is sdU the very same 
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room that has been used for years and years, same furniture, the 
men eat on long hard benches They are fed cafeteria style and 
file into the dimng room from the steam tables set up outside In 
going to and coming from the dining room all inmates must eithei 
have the top button of iheu slurt fastened, or if not must hold it 
together with one hand v hile marchmg through the circle ’ The 
circle IS the ccntei of all acmitt* m the prison, and it is here the 
Captain has his desk and all busmess is usually done here During 
the winter it is a pi bfin rule heie that all men must w car both coat 
and cap to and from the dimng room Food becomes cold before 
one can eat it because it is necessary to w alk across a courtyard to 
the actual place of eating This is probably the reason why all 
must wear their coats during cold weather Another institution 
rule from other years but still in effect is shaving the inmate’s 
head upon admission His entue head is sheaied then shaved, but 
only on admission AMien it grows m he is allowed to then have it 
cut any w ay desired AH m all the city branch of the Pen is mdeed 
obsolete yet it has never been closed 
‘‘The country branch of this pemtenoary is some miles from 
the ciw. The inmates there, of which there are 2000, are trans- 
ferred from the city blanch after quaiantme and classification It 
is mdeed qmte a change after bemg in the other half of the 
prison It is ‘new’ insofar as it was opened m 1932 It is clean and 
bright^ scrubbed do\m completely every day There are 5 cell 
blocks there, each one housmg 400 men, all m smgle cell^ and 
every cell has a large wmdow' facing outside Each cell has a 
shding door, the bottom half is sheet steel and the top half is com- 
posed of panes of glass, without bars The cells are weU hghted 
and each one contains a small radiator set on the w^all, also a 
modem toilet built m the wall, and a wrash stand built into the 
wall Every cell contains a reception umt for radio use and the 
first privilege given to every man who arrives is a set of radio ear- 
phones The price of these is tsually $2 50 ff the inmate is with 
sufficient fimds to pay this it is collected immediately, but if he is 
without funds, the set is furnished free of charge until his time 
IS finished and he receives the $1000 release fund furnished by 
the State, then the $2 50 is deducted from that Each cell block h^ 
Its own inside dimng room and the food is consideied good, bet- 
ter than average for a pemtentiaiy The entire prison k ‘stream- 
hned’ and has a very good reputation Altho, just as in the city 
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br-inch, dieie iie not enough ]ob«i to keep the entire pnpulaiiun 
at u ork, this has net er created a ih^^uit sitnar.* n for eitncr piison 
officials or inmates The minatc has the nsht tii refuse a job 
offered to him, and to spend his tune in an\ une of a nuciber of 
thmgs The pnson \ ard j> \ erv large and v eil set up Athlenc 
equipment is rather plentiful and teams m nianv sports are oigan- 
ized and earned through a regular schedule with teams of the 
same sport from the outside world In the pnsvm tard there is a 
football field, a baseball diam^md (and neither otcilaps the other), 
volleyball and outdwjr basketball courts, horseshoes, boccie ball, 
with the entire wail suriounding the \ aid lined off and separated 
into handball courts Along the edge of the \a*d are benches for 
lounging The peculiar difference place has from other large 
pnsons IS this the majonn of long time pmoners there w lU not 
accept a job to keep themselves bu-iv Instead tlie\ spend their 
time doing the things they en.ov irost, indulging in sports, loung- 
ing around the \ard in summer, or Iistcnmg to the radio. That 
fact m Itself proves that it isn't necessary to keep an inmate en- 
gaged in W'oik m older to send him out a better man There is no 
‘pressure* on the inmate body liccause there evei\ thing is done 
^eedy with no red tape Tlie mmate is told what the rules are 
when he enters and from then on he is left alone Supemsion and 
watchfulness are always present but he is not pushed all around 
“There is m the Penitentiary a racket flourishing, supposedly 
for the benefit of the mmate bemg released, but m re^tv just 
another ‘legalized racket* benefiting certam officials. First of all let 
me say here that all prisoners m tfiat pemtentiary who appear for 
parole must haye a job to go to and a sponsor w'ho will mamtam 
a friendly contact tnth them outside These must be gotten before 
the prisoner is released, yet he may be granted parole without 
them, with the understanding, of course, betw een himself and the 
parole board, that he get bodi job and sponsor before leaving the 

institution. In the city there is a certam man, , who for 

years has professed a ‘friendly’ mterest m men leavmg such insti- 
tutions He has qmte a number of pohtical connections m the 
state He is allowed to come and go in the Pen as he pleases He is 
allowed to look through all mmate files, using the information 
there to his own advantage Hts first mterest when ‘helping’ a 
prisoner is to look at the man’s cash account in the institution For 
instancy a man is granted parole but he has no job to go to and 
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no sponsor. He must wait in the insDtution until he gets both 
This has happened in m\ ow n ca-jc The. man m ly, thiough w ork- 
ing m the insatution and through gambhng, have acquired a few 
hundred dollars, \ tt he has ntj |ob and no sponsor to go to This 
IS where He comes in tin the scene He w ill act as sponsor for the 
mmate and guarantee him a lob plus a home upon iclease In- 
deed by doing this kmdne^ He is actually securmg the man s re- 
lease for him So intcivicw^ the inmate and thev decide that 
He IS the mans sponsor and the man will live where He desig- 
nates The ncccssarv parole forms are filled out and the man is 
paroled to Hmi Before leaving the instituaon, however, usually 
on the verv dav the mmate is to be released. He bemg present to 
insuie smtiothness, the inmate is informed by Him that his per- 
sonal cash will be held and ‘protected’ bv Htjmelf This, He says, 
IS done so that the inmate will not spend foolishly upon release. 
Of course He adds that the inmate can have so much at a time 
unnl his money is exhausted And so all is w'cU, the inmate is 
released fiom the insatution and He takes him direcdy to the 
‘home-’ There the ex-convict finds a small home Inside there are 
usually lo or 15 other ex-convicts in the same boat In charge of 
the Home* is another ex-convict who happens to be m on the 
profits. The sucker receives a job m a small building next-door 
owned and operated bv Him Here the men saw^ wood and make 
the pieces mto small bundles Each bundle sells for 30 cents and 
the bundles are prepared by the track loads and sold immedi- 
ately. The wnod is bought for $3 00 a truck load, and each track 
load contains (after cutang and bundlmg) appioximately 3 or 4 
track loads of bundles The men m Hts shop are paid $2 50 per 
W'eek, workmg 6 days every week for 8 hours each day They hve 
in the ‘home’ on almost nothing at all, they sleep on cots, no 
clothing is furnished them and they must be in bed at 10 each 
mght If a man happens to be out later than 10 he is locked out 
for the mght Any clothmg or other expenses for personal use 
needed must be gotten by some other means, and the only other 
way left open is to steal it In the case of the iimn with the few 
hundred dollars that he had when he left the pen, he may draw on 
it; but in doing so he must first e^lam to Him just what he wants 
it for He must show damned good reason why he can’t be 
satisfied with less than what he wants He must wait at least a 
week or two after requestmg some of his own money before He 
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Will give It to him If he cjmc from tnc Pen with more than a 
hundred or tw o he is vciy luekv if he ever gets all of it He has 
a ver\ bad memoi\ eoneeimng other people s monev. 

In this racket there is just one escape «u niavbe two The cx- 
convict can either leturn voluntarilv to die Pen for parole \iola- 
tion, or he can bieak his parole and lea\e town Thcie are no 
complaints to be made simplv because He has the pow er to have a 
man returned to the Pen for violation He is the mans sponsor 
and ‘friend and until the man s parole is ended he is stuck wath 
Htm If the ex-convict wants to look for another job, he can do 
so— on Sundavs If he gets another job it must be approved bv 
Hmz, or better still. He will get the man a job Himself He hits 
more irons m the fire than one Upon request He will get the 
man a job with a contractor, a building contractor The man will 
be paid 20 or 25 cents an hour on the same job other men receive 
50 and 55 cents per hour Actuallv the contiactor is putting out 
the 50 or S5 cents for the ex-convict's work, but about half of 
that is going to Hmi^ the ex-convict gets the other half. He is able 
to get by with that practice simply because He has the power to 
condemn the contractors w’ork if so desired Instead He allows 
the contractor to use matenal of any kmd m his work. He will 
inspect the buildmg officially and okav it, and in doing so He gets 
another ‘cut’ from the contractor from the monev saved by 
using defective and cheap material And that is Him, die friend of 
ex-convicts, but to ex-convicts v\ho have seen His w'ork’ He is 
just another thief . . 
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I X should come as no surpn^ to anyone to leam that the 
sex problem m prison is perhaps the most important one of 
all for inmates and officials alike For the former it represents 
an i^ue to be dealt with by techmques which, contrary to 
common behef, anse not from dehberate choice but from 
the mtimatc mechamcs of personahiy, for the latter it is an 
aspect of custodial care and management which is an mtrmsic 
element in the total penal situation 

Most of the books that have been written on this subject, 
and most of the papers that have been presented, hold the 
viewpomt that the problem is essentially one of homosexuahty 
This IS misleading. True sexual deviation is more evident 
among prisoners than elsewhere, it is true, because the group 
is smaller and the abnormal stands out hke the proverbial sore 
thumb, but the proportion of deviation of the basic or essential 
type IS no greater withm than without prisons What are 
proportionately greater m number are the haphazm'd, experi- 
mental, tentative excursions mto perversity 

The whole thing is a matter of defimtion, as we shall see 
Yet before we reach the pomt where defimtions are apt, a 
ground for underst anding most be cleared The reader is agam 
warned against his own prejudices and biases Particularly in 
this field is he hkely to be more sensitive and hence more re- 
sistive 

Sigmund Freud was among the first to overturn the com- 
fortable applecart atop which Western civilization had been 
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innocently riding in the assurance thit all its acts were moti- 
vated by principles and ideals onginating, gcnerallv, from 
above the belt He and those of resounding names that pre- 
ceded and followed him rudclv awakened the culture to a 
recogmtion of the mttnsivc striving^ and wants which, 
dependmg upon innumerable and mterlockmg features of 
heredit\’, de\elopment, and emironmcnt, and the wa\'S m 
which these are managed both coUecmelv and individually, 
are the \iellsprmgs of bcha\ior For the first time m the his- 
torv of the species, the mask of innocence was dropped, the 
scales of pious pretense hterallv tom awav ,\iter a generation 
of investigation and discussion, the fundamental thesis that 
sexual energy— Its amount, direction, goal, and quality— is at 
least one of the chief considerations m Ae beha\ lor of humans, 
and in what results from this behavior, remams vahd In this 
very volume we have seen the potency of sexual energv’' in 
motivating toward crime and producing crimmosis, with re- 
spect to other human phenomena this energy has similar 
dynamic significance 

It appears certam that the sexual characteristics with which 
a child is bom have but htde causal relationship to the type of 
sexual behavior he will later demonstrate, apart from ex- 
ceptional cases That is to say, the presence of male gemtaha 
is no guarantee at all that a child wtU, in fact, be a male. WTiat 
happens to him following birth is what determines his actual 
sex. Although eqmpped with male organs, his cultural circum- 
stances, his experiences, the impact upon him of parents, 
nurses, fnends, relatives— m short, a multitude of conditionmg 
influences— may result in his possessing the psychology of 
the female. Often this wdll transpire without the knowledge 
even of the subject himself. And it is likewise trae that m 
every female there is a male component just as iu every male 
there is a female component These are the propositions from 
which the treatment of our present subject must originate. 
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Prisons pro\'ide the germinal soil in which heretofore nn- 
recognized sexual propensities achieve fuU-flowenng They 
are not only places where the normal expressions of sexuahty 
are beyond hope of realization, but they encompass circum- 
stances and effects which act to draw upon unconscious 
prochvities The mam thmg to be recognized is that places of 
detention and segregation are prohibiove chiefly in the sexual 
sphere In the modem prison, almost everythmg except free 
sexual expression and movement outside circumscribed limits 
is provided The essential wants and needs, even the basic 
rights (if there are such things) are satisfied Food, clothmg, 
shelter, books, movies, theater, recreation, employment— the 
hst IS never-endmg and always on the mcrease— are obtainable 
Only sex is not— that is, opportumty for heterosexuahty And 
at the same time, that which is not provided achieves a value 
which IS wholly disproportionate to its real one Phihp Wyhe, 
in his Generation of Vipers and other pieces, has expertly 
pomted out how Sexuality has come to mvade every province 
of Western civilization. With an iromc finger he traces the 
outlmes of our pnm denial of sex juxtaposed against its 
veritable flood m press, radio, and entertainment These things 
—even were it possible or correct to do so— cannot be kept 
from imprisoned men or women. Almost every advertisement, 
every story, every play, every song, is pomted toward the 
boudoir, the bedroom and its drama are almost ever-present, 
thrusting themselves on our consciousness contmuously The 
culture, therefore, is a titillating one, made even more so as it 
strikes agamst prison walls 

In the free world the urge for sex and sex experience is ex- 
pressed through channels resp«:tfnlly regarded One can, if 
he so desires, engage in overt heterosexual activity, usually 
without conflict or even anxiety Or, if the opportumty is by 
some chance or circumstance lacking, there is the resort to 
daydreaming and the minor aberrations, such as masturbation 
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m Its mynad forms Under condmons of confinement, how- 
ever, die outlet of greatest satisfaction is dcmcd The prisoner 
can only daydream, perform aberramciv m a chronic and in- 
tense fashion, or indulge in pcnersiti’ and homoerotism. To 
require an imprisoned man or oman to forego all sexual ex- 
pression, leaving him meanwhile in a riptide of sexuality, is 
sheer madness To insist also that he denv the agonizing call of 
his biology to the extent of punishing him for indulgence m the 
chrome aberranons of the dri\e is to impose a torture un- 
warranted by anythmg he mav have done .^Vnd yet. so t^ht- 
corseted are we despite our wholesale flauntmg of sexuahtv m 
evenr medium of mterchange and communication, that this 
denial seems to be what we demand from the inmate 

It was stated that true homosexuahty is more obvious but 
less widespread m prisons than we have been led to beheve. 
This calls for a defining of what it is that one actually finds 
within iustitations For the most part essential homosexuahty 
IS of two lands, the physiological and the psychological. In 
the one, the biology of die individual is mvolved m a manner 
that IS obvious upon examination Such a person may lack 
normally-sized or normally-foncaoiimg graeranve organs, 
he may lack certain secondary characteristics, sneh as the ex- 
pected discnbuGLon or texture of hair, he may be physically 
proportioned like a member of the oppoate sex. A\^th the 
essential psychological variety, however, the strivmgs and at- 
titude^ occasioiially even the habits, are more like those of 
the opposite s^ His preferences, tastes, inclinations, and 
wishes are opposed to his visible biology. And these are the 
individnals 'i^o, despite popular opimon, are not so readily 
disnngnishahle 

Like the confusion of alcoholism and crime, there is a similar 
confusion of homosexuahty and crime Homosexuahty is not 
crime and has nothing whatsoev^ to do with it. Just as some 
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alcohobcs may be criminotics, so some homosexuals may be 
crimmoucs Homosexual behavior has, however, been raised 
to the legal status of a statutory crumnal act, m the same way 
as drunkenness has achieved such a distmction. But homo- 
sexuals in prison ate not necessatily ctmimals They are far 
more likelv to be law-breakers 
WTien the true or essential homosexual comes to prison, he 
plays therem the same role as he did on the outside, depending 
upon his passive or active mclmattons Indeed, prison is often 
a relativeiv happy place for him to be, smce therem he has 
less competition from females (or from males m the mstitu- 
nons for women), his services are in greats* demand and his 
worth IS immeasurably mcreased It may even be tiiat his 
operanonally effective field is broadened considerably, for in 
the restricted, prohibited environment his contacts do not 
have to stop with the essential types w^ho heretofore responded 
most readily to him. Under the fmstrative and depnvative 
situation of prison hf e the ordinarily effective checks on the 
latent sexual component disappear m a surprisingly large num- 
ber of cases, and erotic behavior betw^een individuals of the 
same sex is common But this does not mean that all who m- 
dulge are themselves homosexual, it does mean that the situa- 
tion has forced a regression to a phalhc level, to a level where 
the urge and not the object is the paramount concern. So we 
have in places of segregation the curious phenomenon of 
men and women behaving erotically toward and with mem- 
bers of their own sex, yet themselves not bemg homosexuaL 
They are merely satisfying a powerful and normal urge in an 
expedient way, using what material the ^vironmoit provides 
What also should not be overlooked m all this is the fact 
that cmnmotics are generally persons whose developmental 
course has been fi:rated frequendy at levels before the whole- 
some and adequate resoludon of the oedipal stru^le This 
means that a normal psychosexual matoradon was made im- 
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possible for them, and at best the\ are in a ’-rate of ambivalence 
as regards sexuabu’ and their uncon<:cious trends are readily 
mobilized under deprivati\e conditions Psychopaths noton- 
ously betray a perversive sexuality and aie m this sphere as m 
all others, mconsistent, diifuse. and confused. Since they ex- 
perience great difficulty m achieving emotional rapport with 
other persons, and smee it is impossible for them to maintain 
permanent emononal or intellective ties with anyone, their 
sex liistory is non-selective, transient, and ad\entitious Any 
sex act in which they do indulge is a purelv biological expres- 
sion, lacking sophistication and without the preliminaries our 
culture demands It is as if thev are contmuously experiment- 
ing, seekmg, and for this reason the sex of the passmg love- 
object matters htde, and the psi'chopath's role in the act may 
be either active or passive, aggressive or submissive, dominant 
or dommated In attitude, how'ever, the ps\’chopath ordinarily 
maintains that of his awn sex. 

Perverted sexuahty is not a criminological problem, although 
an attempt has been made to bring it withm the compass of 
that field Apart from the biological types of homosexuahty, 
it IS primarily a problem of the education of children. The pre- 
vention of homosexuality rests with proper psychological 
education, the isolation of extreme cases not only from the 
community but even from the prisons, and finally the tolera- 
tion of those homosexual adults who have achieved a satis- 
factory adjustment on their own level in free society and who 
lack predatory and aggresave charactensnes At the same time, 
prison officials must be brought to the realization that homo- 
sexuahty is not the problem they must attack- their problem is 
homoerotism, the transient sexual exchange among members 
of the ^une sex who are confined together under a situation of 
heterosexual starvation, and who are more readily brought to 
such behavior because of their basically ambivalent sexual 
natures, and overstimulated by ommpresent aphrodisiacs. 
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The sensible approaches toward ehmmanon or, at the very 
least, mitigation of the sexual problem m prison are w’ell- 
fcttowTi m this country and have been tried abroad with enough 
success to warrant experimentation with them here. While it 
is nor believed that the emplo\Tnent of such techmques—things 
like granting furloughs, allowmg visits from wnves, permittmg 
prosntutes to call on unattached males who express such de- 
sires— would eradicate all of the present evils, they wrould at 
least dram off enough tension and anxiety to curtail the spread 
of the homoerotic infection As matters now stand, sex is un- 
quesuonably the most pertment issue m the inmate’s life behmd 
bars Much of the chaos, the upset, the quemlousness, the 
electric-charged atmosphere of any prison is due to this denial. 
Most of the psychiatric casualties of prison hf e can be traced 
to acute pamc episodes resulting from conflict about homo- 
erodsm Alen (and w'omen) from all walks of life are gen- 
erally imbued with strong feehngs agamst mdulgence m 
homoerotic, perversive behavior, but they find themselves m 
a situation suffused with it; their bodies yearn for some ex- 
pression of sexuahty and for the rehef of accumulated sex 
tensions At some point they discover that their thoughts and 
dreams contam foreign elements which they have been taught 
to deny To these they react violently and fearfully, and they 
stnve for the repression of such forbidden elements With 
most, repression is incomplete and unsuccessful. In disguised 
form they crop up either physically as complamts referable 
to any part of the body, or as more direct psychological signs 
of the neurotic designation Yet some succumb to the tempta- 
tions offered, and when they do they are often overwhelmed 
with temble and unbearable guilt, manifesting itself also in 
psychosomatic or neurotic ways. 

Not alwa}^, of course, is the sexual thwarting of prison life 
expressed m homoeroosm Onanism is, if anything, far more 
prevalent And here, as well, everything that pertains to 
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Other forms of gratificarion or inJclgcnce applies. Despite 
the assurances of medical and p'i\ choiogical authorities that 
the pracace is nor of itself harmful, so great is the burden of 
the culture that it vieids a comparable hanest of guilt and 
inner turmoil It cannot be ignored that everv man m prison 
and every woman in prison masturbates m one or another 
fashion Even elderly inmates arc impelled toward the prac- 
tice, not out of need of tomes but merelv beciuse life with- 
out some form of contact, however casual, with persons of an- 
other sex IS denied, and seif-mampulation funenons to evoke 
the image that life now lacks Aloreover, in \iew of the 
prevalence of this type of acmity and the rea‘;ons therefor, 
one would hke to beheve that a tolerant officiildom would 
not condemn the act And vet there are penal instmitions m 
this country where discovery m the act of masturbaoon or 
evidence that the pracace has been mdulgcd in is warrant for 
sometimes severe punishment 

There has been some ghb talk and writing that homoerotic 
behavior, onanism, or other forms of both aberrative and 
perversive sex activity in prison have a lasting elfcct on m- 
dividuals who have been exposed to them or have partaken of 
such satisfaction as they offer This morahzmg, however, is 
simply misleadmg. If there Ims pre-existed a trend toward 
homosexualism or bisexualism it is very likely that the penal 
catalyst will have brought it into focus But, lacking pre- 
dispodoon, prisons no more turn out sex deiuates (maniacs, if 
we are to beheve the howling press), perverts, despoilers, 
rapists, and homi^xuals, than they do criminals Homosexuals 
and perverts come to prison, as do cmnmotics. Prisons do not 
make them, although they may mobihze them and teach them 
new techniques, it is life itself which has made them Obvi- 
ously, the error here is of the same fanuly as the error obtam- 
ing in the field of cnmmology at large, the only effect of as- 
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sociation is mobilizaaon, and it cannot affect things which are 
not already m the personahty That a man m prison acquires a 
taste for erotic relationships with mce, fresh-faced youngsters 
or for some other mode of sex pleasure— a taste which he will 
carry over beyond the date of his release— means only that he 
■was already predisposed toward such extravagant appetites 
and that thev have been precipitated by confinement In other 
w ords, he \\ as essentially and already w hatever it is he is now- 
pederast, fetishist, voyeur, onanist, or what not. 

That pnsons precipitate latent homosexuahty is undeniable 
IVhile this feature may, in and of itself, be a tragic one, it 
can be argued that m a few cases it may serve to mcrease the 
social and psychological adjustment of the personahty so 
affected. This is rare, yet it occasionally transpires that a 
cnmmotic loses his crimmosis by finding himself m homo- 
sexuahty. On the whole, however, the salvation of the rare 
case is no excuse for the disillusionment wrought, the hves 
rumed, and the shame descendmg upon the bulk of prisoners 
who are exposed to the miserable, frustrated unwholesomeness 
of prison sex life 

The homoeronc and homc^exual romances that blossom 
and bloom in pnsons are mteresting to observe They usually 
are htde dramas that, at first, mvolve only two people, later 
three, and finally more. They have their counterpart m the 
courtship episode of the free world, except for special charac- 
teristics provided by confinement and the fact that the parties 
are of the same sex. There are also all kmds of vanations on the 
mam theme. 

A characteristic approach is that of the “wolf” who is 
aheady m the general population and who baits his hne for 
new fish Eather through a “connection” m quarantme, or by 
direct observation, he fees on a “lamb,” who may or may not 
be homosexual or homoerotic He may then use one of alter- 
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nate means to put the new man in his debt and begin the 
pureiut One wav is to walk up to the neophyte in the mess 
hall or some other place and to deposit some cigarettes, toilet 
articles, and candv before him with a casual. Here, kid, you'll 
need these Xo, don t thank me now 1 11 be seemg you later. 
Aly name is Jones If vou need anvthmg else ]ust give me the 
high-sign or tell mv fnend Snuttv ' A less ob\ loiis techmque 
IS represented bv the following letter which a new inmate had 
thrust mto his hand as he w'as leaving the prison hospital after 
an examination 

Dear Jim 

I was lookmg through the papeis on the desk and notice vou 
come from Brookltm I sure am glad to see anothei fellow from 

“God's countrv’ here I also see vou come from F Stieet 

and this w as a real surpnse becau^ that s w here I lived for a w hilc 
too I am writing this letter to you to teU vou you got a friend m 

heie and thats me Us F Street guys have to stick together 

m bet we 11 have a lot to talk about when you get out of Quaran- 
tme Aleanw'hile ]ust take it easy and leave evervthmg to me You 
know' how a Brookh n guy can operate, ha, ha I got things prettv 
W'ell hned up m this joint and its not a bad go Just leave it to a 
F Street flash 

Fm sendmg you some soap and candy and cigarettes todav 
through my pal Roy You don’t have to smoke that lousy Rip 
These are tailor-mades and vou can have all vou want If you 
need anythmg jnst tell Roy In case vou don’t know' w ho I am 
I m the fellow that w'as sntmg behmd the long reception desk 
I have blond hair, about 6 ft tall and weight 184 pounds stripped 
You can recognize me bv an eagle tatooed on the back of mv left 
hand I cell m 

So long and don’t lake any wooden mckels, ha, ha Be seeing 
you Remember you Pal from F Street 

Yours truly 
Charles Carroll 

tjfOOOlZ 
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Another mode of approach is somew hat more direct The 
old hand fixates a new arn\ ai manages to get near him, and 
says, * Look, Bud, vou re the kmd of guy that needs protec- 
tion, and I m the baby that can gi\ e it to you. You know what 
I mean^ Anybodr bothers you just let me know. Don’t take 
nothing from nobod\' You can take it ea^’ and if anyone 
gets rough pist let me know ” 

In all of these cases the newcomer is placed in a debtor’s 
position There is no room or time for refusal, and he httle 
suspects— unless he has been educated ’ m a reformatory or 
a private school— the pnee he will be called upon to pay for 
favors received Often a “crush” and then a real love affair 
burgeons from these small begmnmgs But more often the 
imnate will find himself trapped beyond hope of redemption 
WTien the showdowm amves and payment is demanded, he 
may be unwilhng to come acroffi Then a starthng transforma- 
tion comes over his benefactor and erstwhile fnend, and the 
harassed neophyte finds himself backed against a wall with a 
knife pressed to his stomach, and he hears the demand to 
“f — or fight ” 

The aggressive homosexual or homoerotic inmate is not 
the only “operator” in this situation. There are also the homo- 
sexuals who play the field, flaunt their charms, flirt, bargain, 
and actually seek out a loving protector, a ‘T)addy.” These 
are often innocent looking but extremely clever artists, who 
know just how to behave m such a way as to get the most from 
their affairs and to excite the passions of those whom they 
desire A person of this kind is probably the most dangerous 
of all instituaonal types, for his role is exactly that of a stray 
female who has somehow found her way mto the prison. Over 
him there are jealous brawls, knifings, and other senous 
breaches of mstituaonal peace 

To convey the essence of homosexualism and homoerotism 
in prison is beyond the scope of this work No published ac- 
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countmg has yet given it the attention it deserves and only 
one who has been in daily contact \\ ith it for \ ears can hope 
to grasp the enormity and monstrobitv of the situation Tlie 
processes of seduenon in thembchcs arc vanable, culturallv- 
toned and influenced, and individualized. Onlv through the 
medium of the case histoiy* and the illustranve abstract can 
even the famt beginmngs of understanding be transmitted. 

Fiom the diary of a 

Aug 14— I guess I grasp at life in a very sciflsh way Whv^ Be- 
cause I love to live I take what pleasures I can And from life and 
accept troubles that can't be aveited Do I think more of one 
person than another^ Truthlv, Xo I think more of mvsdf than 
any Person ahve 

Aug 15— Tliere is one Person I enjoy talking to very much I 
feel we have quite a bit in common, and Alutuallv understand 
Human Problems Wfliy the sudden interest' Too soon after my 
other affair^ Better watch your step Kim', I m after \ ou With 
three to choose from I know not what One to take. Life rapidly 
grows more mteresnng 

Aug i^This mommg I have scored again It should pay off. 
Lhul a talk with that most Interestmg Person Learned qmte a 
bit. Enjoyed k very much Life is certainly a happy affair 
Wouldn’t miss it for the world And He doesn’t know what its 
all about. Some fim. 

Aug. 19— Talks condnuc every day grows much more Inter- 
esting. What gives^ 

Aug. 21— A very interesting Subjeert Appiaiendy It hasn^ the 
slightest notion of what’s in the Wmd St^ k seeim a bit shy. 
Could I have scared him^ Better be careful. 

Aug. 22— No progress today Spent a pleasant two hours but 
didn’t get Very far 

Ang. 23— No success Subjeert seems scared Maybe Fm on the 
Wrong Tracks WeTl sec 

Ang. 26— Oh, ho. I have another hot number who is now' on 
the brink of ^f-destruenem H& emotions seem to overweigh his 
Better judgment IBs approach is very crude, at the same time 
he is quite Frank Should I play him along too^ No I really 
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shouldn. t \ et I don’t know AIv Victim has just taken another step 
into my hands but he doesn t Know it He 11 never know until 
too Late \ihat Happened I wonder what makes me such a 
vandel I don't know or care but I thrive on fleshly Pleasure Its a 
Shame to put simple children among know mg Wolves But that s 
not my Problem I herebv dj«:oimt the Xew elimcnt and go to 
work once more on the Present Problem This wdl be interestmg 
to me 

Aug 2"'— I find I’m making real Progress Its leally cruel but I 
enjov the w hole Thmg Subject is at the Puppy stage and doesn t 
know It has even Fallen 

Sept 4~Well I’m qmte snccessftil I have the subject on mv list 
Subject IS now at the stage where It will succumb to any Idea 

Sept 6— Still going O K Asking adwee and lovmg it Has a 
good mmd but is far behind m Woildly affairs Maybe will im- 
prove m time Certainly has Plenty. 

Sept 9— Like shooting Fish in a Barrel Fresh and clean There 
w on’t be an\ more starvation m this house Mother What a Dish 
for rainy daj’s 

A lettti from a “•wolf' to an ummllmg “lamb” 

Dear Bob 

If you think you are getting away with somethmg your wrrong 
I got my back up now^ and anyone will tell you that am’t good 
Rmuuiig mto the hosp won’t do you no good You come across 
or rU eat your heart for breakfast All that dough I spent on you 
w'asn’t for you to run out on You better learn that this ain’t a 
free w^orld, babe. Your my cookie and there’s work for you to do 
if you wunt to go on combn^ that curly hair of yours anymore 
I’m begmnmg to get peeved and thats not good so baby stop 
dancing and come on home 

Your friend 
Jack 


From one homosexual to another’ 

My daddy, 

Fm perfeedy contented with our marriage and am willing to 
accept your terms with pleasure As for loving you my sweet. 
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III wait until vou ask ne to which wont be too long in the 
future* You think that is a strange bold ^.tatenitnt, donr \ou' But 
who can tell what the future mav bnng forth' Anyway, I onl\ 
want to sav that 1 ni in perfect agreement witn you child and am 
willing to share iry body with you 's e\er\ thing else So, Im 
certain we shall be veiv happe together, but darling we must 
learn to hide our feehngs m public in the future so as to assure 
no unnecessary complicatiops that mav ciuse us to be busted 
apart. You are mine and I am \ours foit^zcr Well, m\ lose, FII 

nng off for tomght wishing I was you and losing you 

right now. 

To my man and w ife. your 
Obedient Slave 
Chuck 


From an unrequited lover to his love' 

Dear Sam if I make no mistake this is four time I have Wrote 
you Asking could w’e be More than friend sam you Know I lose 
you way down deep in my Heart and there nothing in the Wori 
sam that I wooden do for you an you Know it Sunday when j'ou 
come in side and lef me and give me that Look that wwy I come 
m behind you sam if vou only Know* how' I feel to you you 
wnuld not do like you do Because you know it hurt so bad to 
love some one and diey Pay you no mmd at all sam please beheve 
me you dont have to spen your money What vou got save it 
If you Will just let me do with you anytime you see fit I get you 
a ten dollar every mont sam if you tmk I lying to you wait til 
Satday And I wall prove it to you sam if vou wall just be wnth me 
w'hen you can I wall do the same For you if you want me and 
give you anything I got sam I really mean it from my heart an 
you Know I Do After all sam We have a long while m Here and 
we Could make ourself happy if vou are Willing to sam Please 
give me just One chance to prove WTiat I am Saymg be tiue 
Y'ou know yourself I have done w ithout cigarettes for you cause 
you Said you could not smoke np I did not want see you begmg 
for smokes and I still Wont loi^ as I got Money An h^en if I am 
saymg anything m this letter to make you angry with me please 
sam for give me cause I love you an alwwys will I dont w^ant to 
Lose your friendship but you know How it is I love you an cant 
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help myself sam I look at you an feel hke it Somethmg Broke m 
my Head sam please ans this letter this afternoon Whatever your 
ans be let it be \ cs sam I am beging you all I know how m the 
uorl sam say yes I tmU close with all my Love 

Chester 

Fiom a passize fcimnme type homosexual to the lover m,ho has 
spumed him' 

Ted 

I hope that vou are satisfied now that vou have plunged me mto 
the depths of hell You will not be troubled with me any longer 
I know when Fm not wanted You certainly can dish it out and 
mavbe I can’t take it, but on tomght of all mghts you make me 
miserable For the first time m my w'hole hfe I am away from 
home on Christmas and you wish me a Merry Christmas by call- 
ing me a bum. I must send back this candy for I am sure 

vour people w’ould not like their gift to you to come to a bum 
like me I do not blame you entirely for I am partly to blame 
Smart me, I w'as the only one of our crowd who could not be 
hurt by a man or by love, and then I had to come here and let a 
boy not much older than me do to me what no one has been able 
to do before I fell in love but I can’t take it Oh' I -will alwrays 
love you but I know now that you don’t want any ties or string 
attached to you I must try to pick up the broken pieces of my 
heart and it will be a struggle for me You are free but I am not 
I am sorrv if I have offended you, but all week you have shown 
what you feel If I can ever be of any use or service to you I am at 
your call for I do not love Iighdy Thank you for aU you have 
done to me and for me There sh^ be no other and I shall cease 
to have sex affairs with any other. Sometime you may find use 
for me when no one else is at hand As I have said, my body is 
yours to possess Don’t think too badly of me for I was true to 
you, whi(h you seem to doubt, contrary to what you think May 
you have the best of luck Adieu 

F. 

One of the prime causes for disafiFecdon in prisons is the 
sexually fmstrative and depnvative regime it imposes ThK 
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leads to homn=e'uiIit\ and humocnitii'n to degradation and 
demoi alization, to tbi**-, ^nJ rf-entm,.nt It a powerful 
impediment - s v ell to rehabiotition W'lth the temper of our 
society u bat it i^— tinllating ret prudish aplirodisaac yet pun- 
tarucal — a sfflution in the visible future is improbable As with 
so much else, not onlv about prisons but about manr other 
aspects of American culture our attitude is ostnch-like It is 
not true to sav that pns in administrators are unaware of the 
awful situation thev art ali\ e to it and hve \\ ith it and agonize 
over It dailv Bat the\ . too are under cultural pressures and, 
smee as a group they are generallv untramed psvchologicaUy, 
they have a stock approach to the problem They are, more- 
over, aware that something should be done about it and they 
are Similarly aware that the pubhe. our American pubhc, 
would oust them summanlv from their jobs if thev made the 
most tentative steps m anv of the directions leading toward 
solutions So that what we have depicted will, hke so much we 
have encountered m this survey, go on and on. . . . 
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R 0AL\XT1C literature the motion pictures, and the daily 
press have stuffed the pubhc at large \mh a gross mis- 
apprehension about the release from custody of men and 
women who have been imprisoned. The stereotype we have 
absorbed is that of a former inmate the prison gate swung 
wdde before hnn, his hands outstretched tow^ard a demure but 
attractive WTfe shepherdmg a bevy of children beyond the 
barrier, himself smilingly conscious of this dramatic moment 
and verv obiiously dedicated to the highest ideals of the com- 
mumty As the scene fades upon the surety that he wiU never 
agam return, there is the tnck shot of the slowly closmg prison 
gate, the affable guard, the embrace, and the sunset W’hich— 
particularly m technicolor— conveys a bright promise of to- 
morrow'. Or if this is not our sweet ficnon, the alternate one 
IS of the surly, embittered, reckless character who, as the 
gates clang behmd him, mdicates by' the stiffenmg of his back, 
his casual glance over the shoulder at the pemtentiaiy, and the 
way he draws on his cigarette, that he is ready again to plunge 
into the underworld 

TTie moment of release is neither of these things Instead, 
It is a time of apprehension and seff-exammation, of acute dis- 
comfort and quesnonmg, of vivid consciousness, of self-doubt 
and torturing convictions of inadequacy and infenonty for 
most prisoners 

This writer has been party to the release of countless men; 
he has observed them at the moment of release, he has ac- 
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compaiued them to their destinations he has met them on 
trams and busses carr\'ing them awiy from prisons In addi- 
tion, he has recci\ cd nAny letters from discharged prisoners 
who, knowing of his interest, attempted to describe nor only 
what happened to them but how they felt. The following 
letter, one of many that var\’ only as regards specific instances, 
IS considered U'pical 

Dear Doc 

WTien von asked me how I felt |ust as 1 was leavmg I couldn’t 
think of anything except how different it was between ns and I 
didn t have time to tell you then There vou w ere w ith vour hat 
on the back of vour head and a book undei vour arm, talking to 
Dr. R and just gomg home after another working dav while for 
me It was somethmg I was lookup forward to without a imnutes 
rest for six years You seemed so confident that the gate would 
open and you would go out but with me I couldn’t be sure An- 
other thmg was that you wanted to leave that mght while me, 
in spite of the fact that I had been lookmg forward to that minute 
for six years, I was not so sure I w^anted to go Does this seem 
strange to you^ Abnormal^ WelL there it is Not that I wanted 
to say m pnson, I had plenty of that, thank you Only that I 
was afraid, afraid to go back again You knew what was w'aitmg 
for you and so did I You w ere going home, maybe play with the 
kids, eat your supper, read a htde or visit friends I was going 
home too but to somethirg different. 

IVe been let out before and its always the same thmg The first 
time I w'as scared because I heard firom others what to e^iect 
All the other times I knew firom experience I knew first of all 
that people vrould know I w^ a convict Maybe my cheap suit 
and shoes and new hat wouldn’t give it away but I still knew 
inside of me that evraybody on the tram and in the street would 
know. It was a feeling and whether they really knew or not I 
knew and thought they knew and so knew Is this what 
yon mean by paranoia^ Anyhow, the tram tnp wasn’t bad except 
for that I felt self-consdous When a woman sat dowm on the 
seat beside me I felt hke running away I stared out of the whidow 
and tried to act unconcerned not about her being a woman but 
about her being anyone When the conductor came to punch the 
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ticket It was easy to see that he knew Just that litdc pause before 
he preyed the gadget told ipc tic just said it tti hini'^elf 

You would think I would spend the train iidc nnaking plans 
'vpouldn t you' I guess \ ou v ould think how* I w*ould be w oiking 
out what I was joins’ to do how I would change things and 
stuff like that Well f didn r All I did was stare out of the win- 
dow* Maybe I was fiee but I didnt feel fiee tand still dont) 
^Nothing liad a fret meaning to me I thought that when I saw* the 
highways with the cais lunning along them and the open fields 
and girls and kids and got the feeling of movmg that I would 
know* I was free, but it didn t work 

I didn t know w hat I w*as going to do \ ou’Il sav, *■ Y^Tiat about 
vour job' Well, Doc that was a lot of ciap I never had a job 
AIv wife just made the arrangements with some guy who got a 
fifty for answ ering letters and promised to carry me on his pay- 
roll if anyone should ask Alost parole or C R. [conditional 
release] jobs are like that. I tried to figure out somethmg but I 
couldn’t So I gave up and tried to read but that w*as no good 
either 

WTien w*e got into the station Ahce and the kid w*ere there 
They weie all dressed up and it only made me feel worse Ahce 
said she was taking me to a restaurant for a real dinner before w*e 
W'cnt home The meal was good but I hardly tasted it Both of 
them jabbered away and I tried to act gay and hopeful but I 
didn’t feel that wray That night was a disappointment too and 
someday FU tell you about that but not nowr 

Nodung else I have to say would be unfa miliar to you. It’s the 
same old story It was a struggle to land a job and if it wasn’t for 
the war I suppose Fd still be lookmg After a while I got the 
pioint At first I was hoping it would be different but it wrasn’t. 
They still don’t want ex-cons unless th^ busmess is shady or they 
want labor spies I ran into the same thing before Remember how 

I told you about the wdio made a deal with me when I got 

out of the refonnatoiy^* My parole officer at that time told me to 
go up to this place and I went The job \ras a pretty mean one 
At the end of the week I found out t^t he was paymg me about 
50^ a day and I asked him about it He raid it was enough for a 
convict and if I started any trouble he’d have me salt back to the 
can That was the manager and I know he was pocketing the rest 
of the so-called wages. Then there was the tune of that elevator 
strike when practically every ex-con m the city got a job for a 
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fi-v \ ccks Pcrs 1 ti f '^I'thed \ ith tcLmg about mv record 
Its lictici tii dua\ It aPd lo; 1 fc\v da\i than tn adinic it and 
starve 

Anvw av I hnded a job and ns 1 ke it ah avs \\ as. talk behind 
ytju* lire’ III t*^e tinf-e and \*ti.^ried Mck about whether the 
auditor \ »li End a ptnn\ nn-sing and tbev land }<m for it Of 
eoui-*e theie a the eops t<« E\e.\ tiiiie someone spirs in the sub- 
V a\ \ ou get dragged in, ard \ ou ein t get a\\a\ from the feeling 
that you le biandcd like a steer i n a ranch And m addition to this 
thetv, i** th it M.it of buriei4\ feeling inside you all the time Our 
talks 'ths man hid been imder anal\tic therapy for a while] 
cd ire h n I into tremble and I don t think I’ll e\er do 
those things again because of ther*. but that fluttenng inside is 
hard to b\ e w ith Its like being seared all the nme I guess I II get 
o\ cr it 

So that s the story and that s the wa\ it is I m keeping in touch 
with the parole officer Hes a good guy but doesnt know' the 
score and I think he looks at me every time I see him as if Fm a 
newcomer He deals me out the same crap each nme. When I go 
to him I get jumpy for no reason at all and I m awful glad to get 
away As for my advisor, the mimster, well that’s a real joke too 

Is this what you wanted^ 

Yours, 

Ned 

Release is, m a very real sen%, a more trying, more crucial 
experience than imprisonment If it resemble anything, it 
resembles the first moments of incarceration. There is the 
same need to alter habits and conform with existmg practices, 
the same trepidation and in^cunty, the same fears of inade- 
quacy in the face of an overw’helming rush of novel impres- 
sions It may even be more drastic m the sense that, on coming 
to prison, one is usually prepared for w^hat he wnll encounter, 
W'her«is on being released he cannot know the mood and 
temper or even the details of the physical and psychological 
facts awaitmg him Some say that prison is rarely so bad as 
one expects it to be, while release is usually worse 

In general, prisons prepare a man poorly against his release 
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For a given length of time he has been robbed of initiati\e, 
made subservient and docile insofar as it was possible to mould 
him, the controls over his (Avn behavior which he heretofoie 
had to exercise have been taken from hmi, his diet has been 
regulated both phssicaliy and mentally. Now, of a sudden, he 
IS hteraliv pushed into a orld which is completely rcjectmg. 
which actuallv docs not want him If he has been a law-breakei 
he can often take up, after a time, the threads of the life he 
had been forced to drop But if he is essentially cnminotic and 
has not received the therapv which is the only excuse for im- 
prisonment, that hostiht)' which he meets will only serve more 
rapidly to precipitate another cnimnotic deed 

In ^ too few jurisdictions is an inmate given even margmal 
preparation agamst the day of his release Certam Federal units 
have been conducting rather half-hearted and extremely 
tentative experiments m this direction, and their success seems 
to call for an extension of such attempts In the mam, they are 
limited bv physical facilities. If an msatution happens to have 
a farm or a camp attached to it, or withm reasonable distance, 
as the time of release comes near an inmate may be privileged 
to leave the msatution proper and to spend the remainder of 
his time m an environment that is somewhat less penal Here 
he has something of an opportumtv to recapture the “feel” 
of extra-mural hving, to become accustomed to a less re- 
strictive and prohibitive atmosphere His areal limits are wider 
and he is, psychologically at least, slightly more mdependent. 
These crude begiimings pomt die way toward a time when— 
if insistence on imprisonment does not abate— the main unit 
of a penitentiary will be utilized fherapeuticaUy, and other 
umts will provide intermediate steps on the road to complete 
freedom v'lthm the coinmumty Tliere is no reason why an 
mmate, after the compleaon of his sentence, should be cata- 
pulted into a world for which he has not been readied with 
care There is every reason for progressmg him steadily 
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toward the goal of rclca<-c bv pro\iding succesave stages-m- 
release after treatment It \\ ouM far mure important to 
construct housing units approximating tht^c m the world out- 
side and to grant opportunities fe»r ahsorpnon bv the pnsoner 
of prevaihng standards and attitudes while he is yet under 
guidance than to throw mone\ into the quicksand of decora- 
tive but non-rewarding n^ichmery and personnel We can 
readily cmision a program of measured return to ci\il hfe 
based on the principle that one does not bathe m an obtiously 
hot tub without testing the water by prehminar}’ and seg- 
mental immersion An ideal w’ould be for an instinition to be 
so arranged that more and more libcrtv is granted as the re- 
lease date approaches. This water is heartily m favor of per- 
mitting more than *‘frec but somew hit himted access to the 
commumty as some systems do in the form of furloughs or 
iTSits He would even ad\ ocate a svstem of allowmsf families 
to hve with prisoners in the final stage of the progression. 
Here would be a splendid opportumtv for mantal loiots to be- 
come unravelled and adjustments to be made with the expert 
guidance and counsel available 

The great delusion, ivhich w’e have done our best to shatter, 
has as one of its bases the unspeakably naive notion that people 
who commit offenses often do so because they “have no 
trade” or “are idle,” or some such dnvel. In keepmg with our 
hypociiacal puntan heritage w'e have attempted to foist an 
id^ of endless work, work at all costs and without regard 
for an37thing but work, on everybody else So we have filled 
the prisons and pemtenaanes with equipment rangmg from 
raffia strands to looms and punch presses and w’e sit back in 
the fond comfort that the supporave slogans on the wall about 
industry and honest toil and habits of occupatioa wuU remake 
the twisted personality that the cnimnotic is mto a “useful” 
citizen We pnde ourselves, both as taxpayers and mterested 
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overseers, that we are ‘giving a man or woman a trade, that 
we are encouragmg irreversibie habits of employment Yet 
the truth of the matter is that a verv pioful few are so affected 
and of those who are, almost all are law-breakers. 

If wc are so complctelv deluded as to entcrtam even for a 
moment the idea that the lehabihtanon of an ofiFendcr takes 
place at the work bench, we are mdeed in a sorry predicament, 
but even this mamtv is no excuse for the rest of the tale The 
stated aim of rehabilitative philosophy is to return a former 
prisoner to civd life now equipped with the means for adjust- 
mg more satisfactonlv But m bhthe unconcern with the eco- 
nomic ivorld, w e mvest fortunes m ‘‘trammg * more and more 
men and w'omen for occupations and trades already glutted 
Even assummg that prisons do rehabihtate men through m- 
dustry, that they do teach and encourage habits of work, that 
they ‘tram” men and women, w^hat are they trammg them 
for? The trade training programs consist of the following 
the enhnary arts and their denvanves— cooks, bakers, waiters, 
dishw'ashers, butchers, handlers, canners, etc , the skilled trades 
—carpenters, electnaans, pamters, plumbers, bricklayers, floor 
finishers, etc , the mdustnal skills— toolmakers, designers, 
draftsmen, and the lesser techmeal lights such as w^dders, 
operators, etc., the semi-professional ranges— nursmg assist- 
ants, clerks, stenographers, etc , and others, such as tailors, 
cutters, pressmen, truckdnvers, porters, etc Merely a glance 
over this mcomplete list reveals immediately that institutional 
training programs function to turn out workers m economic 
areas already surfeited If they are gomg to prepare men for 
jobs, one would think a careful survey of areas where workers 
are needed would be the first consideration Instead, ap- 
paraidy unconscious of such a rudmienta^ requisite, they set 
free men who are not wanted to places where they are not 
needed. There are many situations m our economy where 
there exist drastic shortages, places capable of absorbing 
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worker^ js fast as rhe\ arc rc^east-d These oppormnities should 
be L\plrirt.d 

It lie considered that persons ho have been in prisons, 
particularly cnminotics. are more rapidly and more readily 
responsive to adverse economic wmik Thev are like people 
who arc allergic to certain pollens or to some kinds of infec- 
tion unlcs^ the\ have been immunized ag^st the cata- 
strophic effect of untmplfA ment, let us say thev will succumb 
to It bv crimmosis If, therefore, it be objected that special 
measures such as those suggested are too elaborate for them, 
that thev are undeserving, our onlv ansvv'er must be that the 
time and money now being invested is vv'asted and that only 
by some such practice can cnminosis be brought under 
control 

To follow the suggestion made above about preparing 
prison inmates for emplovTnent not m the over-crowded eco- 
nomic areas but in places of need would require a contmual 
shiftmg and from time to time, a reahgmng of the tr ainin g 
program. This m itself would be a good dung. But, more im- 
portandv, it would mean that the mtramural program would 
have to be concerned w^th providmg basic skills and be neces- 
sarily mtroductorv rather than finished, otherwise it would 
be essential to re-equip our places of detention periodically. 
Moreover, it would fuirher necessitate an outright program of 
propagandizing to change the current attitudes of mdustry 
toward the ex-pnsoner ^Vhile most business men pay lip 
service to the idea of hiring former inmates, as our corre- 
spondent has stated they are used mainly as a source of cheap 
labor or for degrading work such as stnke-breakmg, agita- 
tion, and spying 

The entire program of preparing a man against release is a 
complex one At the time of this writing, with prevailing 
sentencmg, detention, management, and release procedures, 
the situation is tragic If the sentencmg process were different. 
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if prison inmates were treated during mcarceranon, if release 
were not such a critical episode, if the commumty had a more 
humane and rational attitude, the proper kmd of traumig 
w’ould be possible. This would not be m-service traimng but 
would take place in the commumty, during therapy, and be 
based on true classification, itself predicated on the examina- 
tion of the total personahty. 

A figure of central importance m the entire process of 
readaptation to extramural life is the parole or probation 
officer. It IS this person on whom, m the final analysis, the 
burden of rehabihtanon falls. For this reason, one would ex- 
pect him to be chosen with the greatest of care, to be a person 
of tranung an d talent and tact, with an mclusive view of his 
work and a professional orientation toward it Yet this is so 
only m a su^ number of cjscs, most of which fall in the 
Federal sj’stem For the most part, they arc harassed men of 
small abihaes, domg a haphazard job and, like everyone else, 
attempting to justify their work bv impressive figures or 
stacks of reports Or if they are not this, they are bombastic 
pohdcos for whom the atmosphere of the courtroom is a stage 
on which they perform m the self-delusion that their role is 
one of importance. The position of parole or probation officer 
is a grand repository for party spoils to be dismbuted to mmor 
ward organizers and vote-getters, and membership m the 
Kiwanis, the Rotary, the Elks, and the Masons is a more im- 
portant qualification than training in social case work or a 
degree from a umversity 

Yet, if the parole and probation systems are ever to work, 
the salvaging of the ideas on which they are founded rests 
with the dehberate selection and training of personnel In a 
very basic sense, a parole officer should have a psychological 
orientation toward his job, which in essence is that of a 
therapist. Smce it will be bis task to gmde and direct the 
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lives of his charges, he must himself be a stable and well- 
adjusted person This is not to advocate the ideal that he 
undergo analysis, but his selection should certainly be guided 
by psychiatnc prmciples and made as a result of mtamate and 
prolonged sur\ey Too often, even among those with higher 
academic traimng, one finds such pubhc sen ants to be them- 
selves bowed down with strong inadequacies and to be usmg 
their jobs either as refuges or as compensatory situations 
wherem aimet}’, inseconn% and infenonty can be worked 
out agamst their petitioners. 

The technique utilized by such officials can be crmcized 
almost endlessly, but many of their adversely criticized ac- 
tions are performed because of factors for which they are 
not wholly responsible They are provided with raw ma- 
terial released from the prisons and it is their job to assist m 
the prisoner’s return to a commumty which is, at the very 
least, unfriendly to him. The case load they bear is tremen- 
dous. Hie most they can do is see the releasee once or tWTce, 
review the reports he sends to dieir desks and, if he is m 
trouble, either to return him to prison or make rmnor situa- 
tional readjustments to stave off for a wiiile such a catas- 
trophe. They are beaten at the outset, of cour^, by the in- 
escapable fact that the ex-piison^ who come to them are 
products of the sj^em we have already depicted, are thrust 
without preparation into extra mural life, and are funda- 
mentally the same personahty types who entered the prison 
in the first place. They are also defeated by the haphazard 
paroling sj^stems, and by the failure of adequate intramural 
dassficadon If thdr charge happens to be a law'-breaker, 
fortune is smiling on them, for then they can rest happily m 
the assorance that only nnder the most umisual or accidental 
circumstances will they “have trouble” with him But if their 
chent is a criminotic, aspirin or alcohol is thdr fate 

A htde thought will l«id to the acceptance of the proposi- 
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non that the position of parole or probation officer is analo- 
gous to that of the psychotherapist In the same way as the 
therapist capitalizes on the relationship with a pancnt. so 
should die probation or parole official exploit the situation that 
brings the chent into his orbit Parolees and probationers will 
approach the officer with certain attitudes The first task is 
the discoveiv of such atanides and the estimation of the parts 
they will pky m achietmg or impeding the aims of the re- 
lationship. Proceeding on the basis of this knowledge it is the 
official's task to know his chaise, to comprehend his motives, 
and particularly— if he has not been treated for crmimosis— 
to estimate the kmd and quahtv of precipitants which must 
be avoided. His role becomes that of a father, a gmde, and 
because of this there becomes fixed upon him the exact same 
kind of regard in which a therapist is held. He must, there- 
fore, learn to handle the transference^ the energy provided by 
the accord between himself and his chent. In the mampulation 
of dns rapport or relationship, in its e:^loitation for adjust- 
ment purposes, the parole or probation official must become 
efficient, for only by its proper handling will he ever be able 
to function as he should 

Current pracdce is to set a limit on parole and probadon, 
but nothing could be more absurd unless it is the pompous 
assumption of parole boards that they can predict exacdy the 
moment of rehabihtaaon To set limits to ffie pmod of gmd- 
ance and snpervisiQn which is parole and probadon is like 
dedaring to an iU padent that he will be healthy agam on 
two weeks from Wednesday at high noon The penod of 
probadon and parole should be mdefinite, its termination left 
entirely at the discretion of the officer charged with it He 
alone wiU know when he is no longer needed, when it is safe 
both for the ex-pnsoner or probationer and the community 
for the reins to be dropped. And m dismissing his charge, he 
most eventually come to the realization that this is a most 
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dtlicjtc task. The rtiarion'^hip has to be dissolved with a 
fincistc ilmost surp^al, and its entrpes redistnbuted propor- 
tir»natclv and properiv 

Uadtr cM'^nng v-ircumstancK. parole and probation officers 
have to take \\ hat the v get Oniv in probation ork is it pos- 
sible fur tht. official to exercise some choice m the cases he 
receives from the eoiirts Parole anthonnes, on the other hand, 
merely take what prisons turn out— law-breakers, psychopaths, 
and criminotics TTiev have to deal, in manv cases, 'with un- 
regenerate hostile men and women who have had added to 
their already supercharged personahoes all the gorge and 
mistrustfulness that is the usual bequest of prisons. If the 
classification process within the prisons were true to its trust, 
dus burden could be minimised Law-breakers, first of alk do 
not require the same intense aftercare bv parole officers as 
other releasees If thev are indeed such, this ministry is almost 
superfluous Advanced, unamenable, and unresponsive enmi- 
notics should also not be permitted to swell the case-loads of 
these over-burdened functionaries, they should not be re- 
leased. Only those who offer prcKpects of reassimilaaon within 
the commumtv. the hopeful and therapy-absorbing cases, 
should be placed m their charge But now, with classification 
a veritable comedy, w’lth sentencmg anybody's game, and 
with prisons intent on custody or blmded by die great delu- 
sion. parole and probanon are the stepchildren of penology, 
tolerated and supported for reasons of conscience and as a 
sop to the “new penology.” 

Parole boards and authorities, those vague and distant 
figures which come from afar and in a mystenous and magical 
way deal a secondary justice from on high, deserve all diat 
has been said against diem and more They owe their jobs to 
a fallacy of riiought one which ass^ns to them a Jovian m- 
falhbihty of judgment- In a sense they are atavistic hang- 
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overs from a day when manv men believed that character and 
pcrsonahty were betrayed by physiognomy. 

The men who comprise parole boards are generally politi- 
cal appointees often with legal training but rarely with 
psychological schoohng or even experience WTth prisoners 
except from the towering heights of a judicial bench They 
relv, m the main, on their own mtmtively derived snap judg- 
ments, make httle if anv use of the labonouslv collected m- 
formation about an offender which some prisons mamtam— 
except, of course, the man's or woman’s record, the current 
offense, and perhaps the institutional “disciplinary” adjust- 
ment— and perform as their prejudices dictate. With a hor- 
rible ease they grant or deny parole apphcations, and one of 
their cutest tncks is the pat deterimnation of a date of parole 
to become effective months or even years ahead, m the facile 
assurance that on that date a prisoner will be more smtable 
for release than he is now. These 01)nnpians, moreover, have 
deaded prejudices against certam offenses, and are not above 
biases m other direcnons In some places, it is believed, they 
can be approached pohtically or with hard cash 

Parole hearings, Aese so crucial events on which the future 
of men and -women hang, are spectacles that could be enjoyed 
•were it not for the feeling a sensitive observer has that he is m 
a Roman cohseum where the casual wave of a bored dictator’s 
thumb can dispense -with a life. Only rarely does it transpire 
that the parole judge does not retry the case for which the 
sentence is being served, and when this does not take place, 
there is usually a recital of the past record Latde if any at- 
tempt IS made to draw upon available scientific data Predic- 
tion tables of the kmd proposed by the Gluecks m their monu- 
mental studies are ignored. The average parole judge is 
thoroughly ignorant of the psychological studies m the field 
of cnmmology and has a rather uneasy contempt for the 
p^chiatric and sociological counsel that is available to him 
almost everywhere he performs. 
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A n’pical parole hearing \\ hich led to a denial was the fol- 
lowing On the basis of this inters lew' alone did the official 
pretend to grasp the intimate psychology of the offender, to 
estimate his hkehhood of success on release, and to gauge the 
extent and depth of his rehabilitation. 

“During the course of these healings, while the Judge is leafing 
through \our jacket, \ou get the impression that evervthmg is 
against you and that w hatever vou sav isn t going to help you in 
any way Most of the Judges have a certain demeanor which right 
away leads vou to beliete that no matter what \ou sav it isnt 
going to be taken seriously, and that the judge is just going 
through a forniaht\ because he has to The heanng I had went 
like tl^ 

*¥010: name is Edward C AIcGeoiger’ 

‘That s right, sir ' 

*¥00 were sentenced to four years m the court of 

by Judge 5 =’ 

‘Yes, sur* 

T. see by the record that you’ve done quite a bit of travelling * 
‘That’s tight, sir * 

*You were in the Army m 1936^’ 

‘That’s right, su- ’ 

‘Why did you leave the Aimy^* 

*1 don’t know', sir, I just suppose I didn’t hke the discipline * 
“There w'as a woman involved in your case Is that nght^’ 

“Yes, sir. I had a girl w'ltfa me when I w'as arrested.’ 

“Well, have you anythmg to say, now^’ 

*Yes, sir. I think that I have changed considerably smee Eve 
been in this institution I have always been led to understand that 
the object of the institution W'as to rehabihtate men or prepare 
them for leadmg a better life on their release from the institution 
I have tried to better myself educationally and have tried to learn 
a vocation 1 have done qmte w'ell on my job assignment and feel 
I can hold dowm a siimlar job on my rdease And I therefore 
w'ould like to have another chance, sir ’ 

‘O. K That’s all. We’ll see what w e can do for you ’ ” 

The further pursmt of this topic of release is a frmtless one. 
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this work and the recommendations that naturally proceed 
from It. Not unnl the determination of sentence length is 
taken from the ]udiciar\ and gi\ en to therapeuticaliy-minded 
penal authonues can a constructive program become opera- 
tive Not until probanon and parole officials are chosen ^nth 
a c:arc to their training md smtabihtA" can these areas of cmni- 
nologv hope to function satisfactorily Not until release pro- 
cedures arc more segmented can the ansietv and insecuntv^ 
of the period following release be removed from the list of 
especiallv dangerous times for the released prisoner Not until 
institutions themselves take ad\antage of their potennahties 
for true classification can the determination of who should 
be released be made And not until the pubhc learns that 
crime is an illness like any other sickness, and loses its 
h)rpocrisy while mcreasmg its understandmg, will the release 
of prisoners from penal cnistody be the return to health it 
should be 



25. In Summary 


■^Tf rn have traversed a long road through a region of man’s 
T f behavior aiid the techniques e\ol\ed to check and con- 
trol a form of chronic mtemal wartare ansmg from it. We 
have seen that this behavior is an inspired rhmg, resultmg from 
a sickness in the culture of our times. ]Sow* is the moment for 
a summing up and a piescription 

The treatment of the indundual crimmoac can be accom- 
plished by depth psychology. Bv utilizing the dynamic con- 
cepts Avhich form the very marrow of the new orientation in 
psychological science it is possible m manv cases, to penetrate 
behmd the veil of cnimnosis and to reach into the dank sub- 
strata of the unconscious, to probe forth for exammatiou and 
appraisal the secrets of the criminal deed, actuallv to recon- 
struct the personahty. This is an arduous task, but a reward- 
mg one, and Ai-ith the passage of every day we are gathermg 
new knowledge on how to go about it with more ease and 
surety of success 

Of all the approaches to treatment the dynamic ones offer 
the greatest promise of success, and m spite of their patent 
limitations the area of their effectiveness is bemg extended 
through research But there are other avenues of approach 
through the apphcation of medical art and science, through 
ph3,’siology and biology, which are apphcable in certain special 
instances Here, one need look only to the mvcstigations of 
Wilder, for example, with those episodic and violent out- 

485 
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bursts of cnminal deed precipitated by the hypoglycemic 
states, to the patient e^enmentation and research of the bram 
physiologists, to the hormonal ‘Studies 

Yet It cannot be demed that all the anal\Tacal mining and 
construction work, all the exqmsite appheanon of laboratory 
science and correctional medicme, are but mbbhngs at the 
odoriferous mass of the enme problem True, the workers 
m these fields salvage some of the salvageable, they cure some 
of the curable, and they reclaim some of the reclaimable, but 
they arc a small band of devotees and they are pitifully limited 
bv the boundaries of human endurance and the inexorabihty 
of time The curmg of mdmdual cnmmosis creates only a 
small npple m the immense ocean of crime And, yet, m spite 
of this, It IS the one productive and hopeful fact of the present 
Prisons have failed They have been distracted by a de- 
lusion that they can cure cnmmosis and reduce crime by keep- 
ing people m air-conditioned zoos furnished WTth distracting 
toys Aloreover, they arc subverted by the courts and the 
pubhc which htde know or care for anythmg beyond an as- 
surance that there exists a kind of social graveyard m which 
societ^'^’s mistakes can be boned Even with the reforms we 
have suggested, even with the conversion of prisons from 
places of mere detention to the treatment centers which they 
Ttmst become, there would still be crime 

Cnme prevention programs and projects have failed and 
must continue to fail Their delusion, m the words of Edwm 
Lukas, IS that they are attempting to prevent cnme where they 
should be preventing cmmnals Were they to bend their 
efforts to this ideal, some success would be theirs, but it would 
be a mean one, a thm one, hke the mut tnumphs of the psycho- 
therapists These programs cannot prevent cnme any more 
than can the lone therap^ m an institution or the massive walls 
of the penitentiary 
Where, then, is a solution^ 
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The answer to the cnme problem is similar to the answer 
to ever^- other social problem It calls for an attack in concert 
on the predisposants and precipitants of the illness. The as- 
sault on both requires the devoted efforts of the communitv 
as a whole and must proceed from the same philosophy and 
with the same enthusiism that urges toward a better world. 

The know'ledge and the skills are at hand. We kno-^ what 
predisposes toward crime the haphazard breeding between 
psychological and ph\ sical imsmates that produces both social 
and biological abortions, that socks the cards against the 
growrmg child bv makmg the home a demon-ridden w'llder- 
ness, the economic har\est of denial and want, of privation 
and frustration, affectmg parenis and children pervertmg hfe 
to a struggle for mere existence, and the shoddv culture of 
withheld promises and shams, of prejudice, of tinsel and 
counterfeit. We kno~u. w'hat precipitates crime* the touch- 
stones of the culture and the economy. And w^e know what to 
do about these evils In short, the cmnmological problem is 
the social problem 

education of parents alone not ike psychoeugenics of 
mating alone ^ not slum clearance alone, not the psychotherapy 
of the individual crmnnal alone, not the reorganization of 
social mstttutions from courts to pi isons alone, not any separate 
phase or aspect or portion or part of our total social configura- 
Uon by Itself vcill prevent crime, but all of these together and 
at once. 
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